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PREFACE. 



This volume contains extracts from the Diary and the 
copious correspondence of the late Dr. Francis Licbcr, 
%rith such additional information as was necessary con- 
cerning his early years. Fortunately the greater part of 
his life was told by his own pen, and the incidents of his 
later years were ho few in niunber that they may be gath- 
ered from his letters. These were many in number, and 
the rca<ler will sec how varied were tlic subjects wliich 
attracted Lieber^s attention. His zeal for the great ques- 
tions of civic duty is familiar to those who have studied his 
books. Dr. D. C. Oilman, the accomplislied president of 
Jolins Hopkins University, has collected in two volumes 
the most important of Lieber s miscellaneous writings. 
Tliis book, it is hoped, will complete the picture of the 
man. 

Doctor Lieber s widow had fiiithfully preserved every 
memorial of her distinguislied husband, and the task of 
the editor has been almost entirely one of selection from 
a vast mass of material. In preparing the volume for 
the press he has made it his rule to alter Licber's phrase- 
ology as little as possible, to give the world what Lieber, 
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PREFACE. 



ivho was using a foreign tongue, really wrote, — not what 
he might have written had he learned English earlier. 
On the whole, it is impossible not to admire his command 
of our language. 



BosTOH, September 25, 1882. 



THE LIFE AND LETTEES 



or 



FRANCIS LIEBER. 



CHAPTER I. 

For a long time Germany has paid a high price for her 
military supremacy and licr somewhat rigid system of 
government, by the constant drain that emigration to this 
country lias made upon ]icr population. During the last . 
sixty years, no less than three million Germans have reached 
these shores, most of whom have made themselves homes 
where it was possible to enjoy immunity from some of the 
discomforts which they felt in their own land. Among 
these imnjigrants, who have formed a very valuable part 
of tlie population of the United States, have been many 
politicjil exiles, who have been the special object of tho 
despotic measures that have occasionally threatened to 
stifle the national life of Germany during the present cen- 
tury ; and it is impossible to overlook the almost infallible 
accuracy with which the German police put their hand on 
those young men who, under different circumstances, have 
shown themselves able to shed glory on the land of their 
adoption^ as well as on that of their birth. 

1 



2 THE LIFE AND LETTERS 

Prominent among these men who were lost to their own 
country by the exercise of arbitrary power was the subject 
of this biography, who, by liis noble work in behalf of free- 
dom and the development of the individual, showed that 
his only mistake — if mistake it can be called — lay in 
anticipating by a few years the course which his country 
was aftcrAvards to follow. In Germany he learned the 
importance of freedom, and in this country he tiuight what 
responsibilities its enjoyment imposes upon the citizen, 
what cliccks arc required for its full development. The 
Germans in this countiy have always shown peculiar scn- 
sitiveness to evcrjthing^ that has seemed in any way to 
infringe the liberty whicli they have found here, and the 
whole aim of Dr. Liebcr*s life was to defme and maintain 
its righteous use. His work may be summed up as a con- 
tinual exposition of his favorite motto : " Xo Right without 
its Duties, no Duty without its Uiglits." 

Fran'cis LiEBEii was bom in Berlin, March 18, IfiOO, 
lie was the tenth child of a familv consistinjj of nine 
sons and three daughters. They were brought up very 
pimply by their father, an ironmonger, who lived in tlio 
Breitc Strassc, the scene of the hottest conflict between 
the military and the citizens of Berlin in the outbreak of 
1810. 

Francis Licber was a boy when the French army occu- 
pied Berlin, and one of his early memories was of tho 
entrance of the French troops after tho battle of Jena. 
lie stood at the window to watcli Davoust s corps pass 
the house, and cried so bitterly that he had to be removed, 
in order not to attract tho attention of the French troops. 
From that day ho conceived a bitter hatred of tho French 



OF FRANCIS LIEBER. 3 

and their emperor, so that he was unable to understand 
why his mother, w]icn she was once irritated at his teasing 
liis sisters, called him a real Napoleon. 

All the tumult of the time found its echo in his bovish 
sports. On one occa.sion he and a number of his com- 
panions formed a fraternity for the performance of good 
works and the maintenance of inviolable secrecy concerning 
the association. Every member had to cut his fmger and 
sign his name with his owTi blood. One of the society 
proposed that loaded pistols should be placed upon the 
table, to render the ceremony of initiation more solemn ; 
but, fortunately for the study of international law, this 
proposition was defeated. They composed, too, a prayer, 
asking tliat God might aid this society, if he approved of 
it ; but this modifying clause was left out, because there 
could be no doubt of His approval. This society was 
doubtless a childish imitation of the secret associations to 
wliich the elder brothers of young Lieber belonged. The 
French yoke was uncndnrable to the Gennans, and they 
were making all manner of preparations to expel the foreign 
foe. The eldest of the brothers, Edward Lieber, introduced 
a number of young men into the house who were all inter- 
' estcd in making ready for the next war, and the father 
was no less eager in the same cause. 

Meanwhile Francis Lieber was prosecuting his studies, 
and earning a reputation for daring and mischief. Patri- 
otism was instilled into him in his tenderest years, not 
only by the preparations which he saw making for tho 
inevitable war, but by direct precept. Ono of his early 
memories was that when Schill was defending Colberg ho 
was taught to pray that God would euro his grandmother's 
cough, bless tho king, and let Schill bo victorious. Schill 
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himself he had failed to see when that gallant general 
entered Berlin in the spring of 1808, although his father 
had carried him out for that purpose. The boj was 
thrown to the ground by the hurrying crowd, and was only 
rescued by a soldier who happened to stumble upon him. 
A few days later he was more successful. How this hap- 
pened may be told in his own words in an extract from a 
letter published in the " Southern Literary Messenger " for 
June, 183G. 

I lind not seen Schill, the object of our wishes, but, soon 
after his arrival at Berlin, I began to moke a heraldic col* 
lection, and it struck me that it would be a fme beginning 
could I place at the head the seal of Schill. So I went one 
day to his quarters, and told the sergeant in waiting that I 
wished to see Schill. I peremptorily refused to tell him my 
business, and after some conversation was admitted. I found 
Colonel Schill in the garden, shooting with the pistol at a tar- 
get. He asked me what I wanted. ** Vour seal, sir," said 1, 
*' And why my seal? " was the reply. ** Because," said I, ** I 
love you, and wish to begin my collection witli 3'our coat of 
arms." '* Does your father love me, too? " he asked. *' Yes," 
replied I, '* all the Berlin people do." He seemed much moved, 
turned towards the other officers, — while he treated me in 
the kindest manner, — and said something which I now forget, 
but the import of which may be easily surmised. He tiicn 
asked mc to take luncheon with them, and I remember that 
he helped me to a glass of wine, saying: '* JJo}', be ever true 
to your countrj' ; herd, let 's touch glosses on its welfare." 
I remember nothing of his appearance, except the kind ex- 
pression of his large blue cj'cs. I was a great man among 
my schoolfellows the next day, and refused to exchange 
one of the seals, which Colonel Schill had given mc, for the 
arms of the Emperor of Austria. When the signet of the 
King of Saxony was added I pailcd with one of Schill's^ 
but still I thought the odvantago of the bargain on the other 
* tide* 
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In his studies Licbcr at an car]j age took a prominence 
which he also maintained in outdoor sports. While he 
was the leader in the games of his boyhood, and was noted 
for his daring and high si)irits, there was yet another di- 
rection in which his interests were aroused. He received 
religious instruction from a clergyman, who was much 
struck by his young pupils enthusiasm and ability. Dr. 
Licbcr, however, once recorded that he was himself in his 
boyhood dissatisfied ^nth what he took to be his teachers 
lukcwarmness, and that he gave himself up to an extrav- 
agant religious fervor, composing devotional psalms for 
his own delight. 

Tiiis emotional excitement seems to have had no do- 
pressing eirect upon his character; it was part of the 
entliusiasm that always distinguished him, not an outbreak 
of precocious morbidness, and all the evidence shows that 
it went hand in hand with a love of merriment and adven- 
ture. The boy, too, was ambitious. His first desire was 
to study botany, with the intention of becoming a second 
Linnnous. His father had made it his rule to leave his 
sons free in their choice of a profession, and hence gave 
him leave to enter the Botanic Garden near Schoneberg, 
a village in the suburbs of Berlin. The director of tho 
garden, however, was an ill-tempered man, who treated 
his apprentice with harshness and imposed upon him the 
performance of various menial tasks, so that the boy lost 
interest in his occupation and was removed by his parents. 
He then was anxious to prepare himself for the university, 
but his father, who bad lost the greater part of his prop- 
erty during tho war with Poland, was unable to bear the 
necessaiy expense* Consequently lieber resolved to enter 
the Pcpini5rc, an institution in Berlin for tho oducation of 
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militaiy surgeons. Here he heard lectures on anatomy, 
physics, etc., in his preparation for future service in the 
amiy. 

His patriotic feelings inspired him in this selection of a 
profession, for ho was living in an atmosphere charged 
with warlike rumors. Not only was all Prussia a sort of 
camp in which military preparation was never relaxed, 
but the Liebcrs* house was in a way the hcad(|uarters of 
a number of youthful enthusiasts. In 1813, when two of 
his brothers had left to join the anny, young Lieber, then 
a boy of thirteen, ran to his room, fell upon his knees, 
and swore to assassinate Napoleon. Tlie method that ho 
chose had the merit of ingenuity ; he determined to learn 
French, become an adjutant to Napoleon, and then kill 
him. 

Both the brothers, Edward and Adolf, returned from 
their campaign, wounded, when Napoleon was banished 
to Elba. Their companions constantly visited them, and 
young Lieber listened to the recital of their adventures, 
and joined in their patriotic songs. His aunts and sisters 
nursed the sick and wounded in the hospitals, where one 
of the sisters contracted a tyi)hoid fever ; and the mother 
brought to the hoiLse a soldier who had been dangerously 
wounded, and by unremitting care restored him to health. 
Similar stories could doubtless be told of many Prussian 
families at that time. The country was preparing itself for 
a final struggle with Napoleon, and no sacrifice of fhoncy 
treasures, energy, or time was refused by the eager 
people. 

As early as 1811 Lieber had begun gymnastic practice 
under Jahn, who was then leading a revolution, one might 
atmost Bay, in favor of physical exercise. That strength and 
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activity were needed, the following gketch by Liebcr will 
hIiow. The, story of his adventures in the campaign of 
Hi 15 Ciiunot be better told than in his own words, Tlio 
following account is condensed from the account pub- 
lished in his book : ** Letters to a Gentleman in Germany 
on a Trip to Niagara," Philadelphia, 1834, republished 
in London, 1835, under the name of ''Tho Stranger in 
America." 

**Boys, clean j'our rifles," said my old and venerable 
father, entering mj* room, where I was studying '* Loder's 
Anatomical Tables ; " ** he is loose again." — *' Napoleon? " 
— ** lie has returned from Elba." 

My heart beat high ; it was glorious news for a boy of 
fifteen, who had often heard with silent envy the account of 
the campaigns of 1813-14 from the lips of his two brothers, 
both of whom had marched in 1813, in common with most 
young men of good families, as volunteer riflemen, and re- 
turned as wounded ofllcvrs. 

One, cured of his wounds, rejoined his regiment ; another 
of my brothers and myself followed the call of government to 
enter the arm}' as volunteers, though our age would have 
exempted us from all obligation. Which regiment should 
we choose? Of course one which was stationed near the 
enemy's frontier, so that we should be sure not to have a 
peaceable campaign in a distant reserve. 

There was a regiment among the troops near the frontiers 
of France which enjoyed a peculiarly high and just reputa- 
tion ; its name was Colberg, bestowed upon the brave band 
in honor of its valiant defence of the fortress of Colberg in 
the year 180G — the only Prussian fortified place at that 
wretched time which did not surrender to the French. It was 
composed of brave and sturdy Pomeranians, a short, broad- 
shouldered, healthy race. In more than twenty ranged en- 
gagements, during the campaign of 1813-14, had they shown 
themselves worthy of their honorable naino* 
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My brother and myself selected tikis regiment. When the 
da}' appointed for the enlistment of the volunteers arrived, 
we went to my father and said, *' Well then, we go ; is it 
with your consent?" "Go to 3'our mother," he replied. 
We went to her ; our hearts were big, —she had suffered so 
much during the first campaign. With a half-choked voice 
I said, ** Mother, wc go to be enrolled ; shall we?" She fell 
into our arms, that noble woman, worthy of the best times of 
Kome, and sobbed aloud. " Go ! " was all her bleeding heart 
allowed her to utter ; and had she been the mother of twenty 
sons, she would have sent them all. 

A table was placed in the centre of a square in the city of 
Berlin, at which several were enlisting those who offered 
themselves. We had to wait from ten to one o'clock before 
wc could get a chance to have our names taken down, the 
throng was so great. 

In the beginning of the month of May wc marched from 
Berlin to our regiments. On the 25th of May we passed in 
review before Prince Dlucher, in Namur. On tlie 2Gth wc 
marched to d village colled Voistin, and were incoriK>rated 
with our regiment. 

On the 2d of June we had our first parade with the regi- 
ment, and the colonel declared that we had the bearing of 
old soldiers; he was satisfied with us. We longed to be 
tried. I saw on that day, for the fii*st time, a woman who 
T?as sergeant in our regiment, and distinguished herself so 
much that she could boast of three orders on her gown, when, 
alter the peace, she was married in Berlin to another ser- 
geant. In a second regiment of our brigade was another 
girl serving as a soldier, but she was very different from our 
sergeant Iler sex was discovered bj* mere accident ; she had 
marched instead of hor brother, that he might support their 
aged parents. You probably recollect Fochasca, — and the 
girl who followed her lover to the armj*, fought by his side, 
WAS known to nobody bat him, was wounded, and discovered 
herself* only Jast before she breathed her last in the Berlin 
bospitalf to the Priocesa William. 
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Wc mnrchcd to Longucvillc, seven leagues from Brussels. 
On the ninth wo received lead to cast our balls, — the rifles 
being of different calibre, as each volunteer had equipped 
]iiin.sclf. It is one of the most peculiar situations a man of 
reflecting mind can be in, when he casts his balls for battles ■ 
near at hand. 

In the evening I was lying, with two comrades, one of 
whom was a Jew, in a hayloft. The crazy roof allowed us to 
see the brilliant stars. We spoke of home. '* My father," 
said the one, ** told mo he was sure he would not see me 
again, though he never attempted to keep me back," and, 
added he, ** I feel as if I should fall.*' A ball entered his 
forehead in the flrst battle, and killed him on the spot. Tho 
second, the Jew, said : *' Nobody has told me of my death, 
yet I believe I shall remain on the field." He fell at my 
side, in the battle of Lignj', before he had fired a shot — a 
ball cutting his throat. ** And I," said I, ** shall be brushed, 
but, I think, shall return home, though with a scratched 
skin," Thus, strangely, every prophecy of that night was 
fulfilled. 

On the morning of the 15th the general was b?aten ; hos- 
tilities had begun on the 14 th. AVc marched the whole day 
and the whole night. In the morning wo arrived not far 
from the battle-field of JAgny ; we hailed. Before us was a 
rising ground, on which wc saw innumerable troops ascend- 
ing the plain, with flying colore and music playing. It was 
a sight a soldier loves to look at. I cannot say, with Napo- 
leon, that the earth seemed to be proud to carry so many 
brave men, but wc were proud to belong to these brave and 
calm masses. Orders for charging were given ; the pressure 
of the coming battle was felt more and more. Some soldiers 
who carried cards in their knapsacks threw them awa}', be- 
lieving that they brought bad luck. I had never played at 
cards and carried none, but this poor instance of timid supers 
stition disgusted me so that I purposely picked up a pack 
and put it in my knapsack. Our whole company consisted 
of very young men, nearly all lads, who wero impatient for 
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battle, and made a thousand questions in their excited state 
to the old, well-seasoned sergeant-major, who had been given 
to us from the regiment. His imperturbable calmness, which 
neither betrayed fear nor excited courage, but took the 
battle like a drilling, amused us much. 

"NVe now marched again, up the sloping plain, and, by one 
o'clock in the afternoon, arrived on tlie battle-ground. Our 
first position was a trying one for raw troops. The enemy's 
cannon pla3'ed hanl Ui)on us ; shell shots fell around us, and 
took several men out of our column. We were commanded 
to lie down; I piqued myself on not making any motion 
when balls or shells were flying over us. Behind us stood 
Bomo cavalry. One of their ollicers had l>een a near neigh))or 
to 118 in. Berlin. He rode up to me and anked me to write 
home should he fall ; he would do as much for me should I 
be shot down. He soon after fell. 

"NVc longed most heartily to be led into the fire, when our 
ofllccr, a well-tried soldier, for we had not yet exercised our 
right of electing our own ollicers, as none of us had Huflleient 
cxi)erience, 6ix>ke these few words : '* !My friends, it is easier 
to fight tlian to stand inactive ex[>osed to fire. You are tried 
at once by the severest test ; show then tiiat you can be calm 
as the oldest soldiers. ^ly honor depends upon your conduct. 
Look at me, and I promise you, 3*ou shall not find yourselves 
mistaken.'* 

At length, at about two o'clock, an aid of the general of 
our bngade galloped up to our column and said to the 
colonel: **Your column must throw the enem}' out of the 
left wing of the village." Presently the colonel rode up to 
us and said : /^ Riflemen, 3'ou arc young, — I am afraid too 
ardent. Calmness makes the soldier; hold yourselves in 
order." Then he turned round: ** March I" and the dull 
balf'suflbcatcd drum, from within the deep column, was 
beard beating such delicious music. Now, at last, was all 
to be realized for which we had left our homes, had suffered 
BO many fatigues, had so ardently longed for. The buglo 
gave the signal to halt ; we were in front of the village of 
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Ligny. The signal was given for the riflemen to march out 
to the right and left of the column, and to attack. 

Our ardor now led us entirely beyond tlic proper limits. 
The section to which I belonged ran madly, without firing, 
toward the enemy, who retreated. My hindman^ fell. I 
rushed on, hearing well but not heeding tlic urgent calls of 
our old sergeant. The village was intersected witli thick 
hedges, froiu behind which the grenadiers fired upon us, but 
we drove them from one to the other. I, forgetting alto- 
gether to fire and what I ought to have done, tore the red 
plume from one of the grenadier's bear-caps and swung it 
over my head, calling triumphantly to my comrades. 

At length we arrived at a road crossing the village length- 
wise, and the sergeant-major had now succeeded in his 
attempt to bring us somewhat back to our reason. Thcro 
was a house around the corner of which he suspected that a 
number of French la}'. '* He cautious," said he to me, '* until 
the others are up." But I stepped round, and a grenadier 
stood alK)ut iifleen paces from me. He aimed at me; I lev* 
cllcd my rille at him. *' Aim well, my boy," said the sergeant- 
major, who saw me. ^ly antagonist's ball grazed my hair 
on tlie right side. I fired and he fell; I found that I had 
sliot tlirough his face; he was dying. This was m}' first 
shot ever fired in battle. 

Several times I approached old soldiers in the battle, to 
ask them whetlkcr this was really a good, sound battle ; and 
when they told me, ** as heavy a one as Dennewitz," — ono 
of the most sanguinar}' engagements in which our regiment, 
or, in fact, any regiment had ever fought, — - 1 was delighted. 
All I had feared was, that I should not have the honor of 
assisting in a thorough battle. I obser\'ed a hog and a child 
both equally bewildered ; they must have sooo been killed ; 
and, 08 I never can omit observing contrasts, I noticed a bird 

1 RiflciDcn, who attack at skirmiihcrf, and never shoot without 
aiming, are placed two by two together. These couples assist each 
other; one charges whilst the other aims, and vice verta. One of them 
is called the foreman, the other hindman. 
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flying' about iU young ones and striving to protect them in 
this tremendous uproar and carnage. A degree of vanity, I 
remember, made me, in tlie beginning of tlie battle, feel very 
important, — when I thought that a man's life depended on 
my trigger. 

Alter about an hour I was calmed down, and got the prober 
trempe, I felt a parching thirst ; and, discovering a well, I 
took a canteen from the knapsack of a dead soldier, con- 
trived to fasten it by thongs, obtained in a similar way, to 
a pole, and drew up some water. A captain, seeing mc, 
partook of it, and made some remarks about mj' calmness, 
which made me feel proud. It happened where the fire was 
briskest. 

l»ut I cannot tell you all the details of the fight, and what 
a soldier personally does in a battle so bloody and so long 
ns that of Ligny ; how many of my friendti I have seen fall- 
ing dead and wounded around mc, huw desperately we fought 
on both sides for the possession of the village ; and how the 
troops against us were three times renewed, while we received 
no succor. Sudlcc it to say, that the battle lasted in all its 
rigor until dark. 

The village was four times taken and retaken; the last 
time we had to march in a hollow way, which led across the 
centre of the place, and where the stniggle bad l)een the hot- 
test all the afternoon. Three or four layers of dead and 
living men and horses impeded the progress of the soldiers, 
who were obligeil to wade in the blood of their comrades, 
or to trample uix)n wounded enemies imploring them to 
give some assistance, but to whom they were obliged to 
turn a deaf ear, whatever might be their feelings. This last 
attempt to regain the village, when I was called uix>n to assist 
in getting a cannon over the mangled bodies of comrades or 
enemies, leaping in agony when the heavy wheels crossed 
over them, has impresse<l itself with indelible horror upon 
m^' mind. I might give you details such as you have seen in 
no picture of a carnage ; but why? 

Toward evening the cavalry began to press as more and 
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more ; to regain tho villago was impossible ; our troops 
were tliinnod 1o the utmost ; it became dark ; the bugle blew 
to retreat, when the borsc-grcnaclicrs approached to charge 
us. The signal was given to form heaps.^ It was now, 
when retreating, tliat our men began for the first time to 
show uneasiness. The colonel obser>'ed it by the irregular 
beat of the gun when he commanded ** Read}*." But, as if 
he were on the drilling-place, he said : ** Your beat is bad. 
Have we drilled so long for nothing? Down with j'our guns. 
Now, Ready ! " and every man was calm again. Treat good 
soldiers soldier-like, and good sailors sailor-like, and j'ou may 
always depend ui)on them. The cavalry charged; but wo 
received them according to rule, ** Xo firing until 3'ou see tho 
white of their eyes," and they were repelled. ^ly brother had 
been wounded in tho foot, and was obliged to ride the night 
through on the pointed cover of an ammunition car. lie 
assured me afterwards ho had. an uncomfortable ride of it, 
which I willingly believe. 

Of our whole company, which, on entering the engage- 
ment, mustered about one hundred and fifty strong, not more 
than from twentj* to thirty combatants rcmaineil. The old 
soldiers of our regiment treated us ever after this battle with 
signal regard, while before it they had looked upon us rather 
as beardless boys. We marched all night. On the 17th 
we attempted twice to go to bivouac, but were twice dis- 
turbed by the enemy. Suffering greatly from hunger, we 
made a meal of raw pork, having met with a hog. 

We marched a great part of the night. Rain fell in tor- 
rents; it had rained the whole of the 17th; the roads were 
very bad. Early in the morning of the 18th we found part 
of our regiment trom which we had been separated. It was 

' Infantry forms, at the approach of cavalry, regular tqnarcf ; but 
when troopfl arc fo thin and difpcrsed a« the regiment Colbcrg waa 
toward the end of thia battle, or when the attack of cavalry ia too and- 
den and onexpected to admit of their regular formation, mere heaps art 
formed ; that la, the infantry run together, and imiut« a square aa weQ 
aa thej can. 
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a tonching scene to see the soldiers rushing to each other, to 
find comrades whom we had believed to be dead or missing. 
Our men were exhausted, but old Blucher allowed us no 
rest. 

We began carl}' on the 18th our march. As we passed the 
Marshal, wrapped up in a cloak and leaning against a hill, 
our soldiers began to hurrah, for it was always a delight 
to them to see the ** Old one," as he was called. ** Be 
quiot, my lads," said he ; '* hold 3'our tongues ; time enough 
alter the victor}' is gained." He issued this morning his 
famous order, which ended by assuring our army that he 
would prove the possibility of beating, two days after a re- 
treat, and with inferior numbers, and which concluded with 
the wonls, '• We shall conquer, because we must conquer." 

AVe entered the battle with Blucher in the afternoon. You 
know the history of this memorable day. It had Ijccn again 
our lot to stand unengaged fur some time in sight of the bat- 
tle. AVe saw some brilliant charges of our cavalry putting to 
rout French squares. Not far from us stood the hussars, 
commanded by Colonel Colomb. An aid came with the order 
to charge a square. ** Volunteers, Advance," called the 
Colonel, when the whole regiment, as if by magic, advanced 
Bomc steps. He was obliged to onler a company in the 
common way. Numerous wounded passed by us while we 
stood there inactive. Marshal Blucher rode .bv, and when he 
observed our uniform, said : '* Ah, my Colbergers, wait, — 
wait a moment ; I *11 give you presently something to do." 

AVc suffered dreadfully from the cravings of hunger. I 
found a peasant in the cellar of a house near the road, and 
threateneil to shoot him instantly unless he gave us bread. 
lie assured us he had none. I told my comrade to hold him 
while I would seem to prepare to shoot him. He brought us 
A small loaf. 

It was heart-rending to halt, as we did in the evening, on 
the field of battle alter such bloodshed. Fires were lighted, 
that the wounded might creep to them. I found a hen-house, 
got io» and the door shut alter me« I heard the signal to 
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march, and my anxiety was great when I found I could not 
get out. It Was perfectly .dark; I groped about, but, to my 
utter discomfiture, I found no way of escape. At last I set 
up a tremendous shouting, and after a while succeeded in at* 
tracting the attention of some of our regiment, who delivered 
me from my unpleasant situation and enjoyed a hearty laugh 
at my expense. 

The great body of the Prussian and English armies 
marched toward Paris ; but half of our arm}' corps, to 
which I belonged, received orders to pursue Vandamme, 
who had thrown himself upon Namur. We marched the 
whole of the VJih ; the heat was excessive, and our exhaus- 
tion and thirst so great that two men of our regiment became 
deranged in consequence. Wc chewed clay, over which the 
artillery had marched, and thus had pressed out its moisture 
by the wheels of the cannon. In my despair I even made 
the attempt — but I could not. 

No soldier is allowed by the regulations, when marching 
through a place, to step out of the ranks or to drink from 
wcUs on the road ; but when we marched in the course of 
this day through Gemblours, where ihc people had placed 
large tubs before their doors, filled witli water, officers and 
privates fell pellraell upon them; some drank their last 
draught. Such was the impression then made uix)n me by 
the consuming tliirst that, for a long time after, I was unable 
to see liquid of any kind without feeling an intense desure to 
swallow it, though I might not at the time feel thirsty. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon we went to bivouac. We 
started early again, and now my strength forsook me. I 
could not keep up with the troops, and began to Lag behind ; 
it was a most painful feeling to me, but I coald not do other- 
wise. I tried to got hold of a cannon. An artillerist, pitying 
my appearance, wished even to take mc oa the cannon, but 
his officer would not permit it. 

Suddenly, at about noon, I heard the first guns ; the battle 
of Xamur had begun. Heavens, and I not with my corps 1 
My strength was suddenly restored. I ran across a field, in 
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which the halls of the enemy were moTving down the high 
Trhent, toward the commander of our hrigade, whom I espied 
on un elevation. I asked him, ""Where is my regiment?" 
He very angrily tunieil round : '* "NMio disturbs me hero dur- 
ing the engagement? Go to the d ." But as soon as ho 

began toobsen'c mo more narrowly, — my exhausted appear- 
ance, my youth, — and particularly when I quickly said, ** Sir, 
I ask, because I want to fight," he bent down from his horse, 
stroked my face, and said, in a mild tone, " What do you 
want, m)' rifleman?" I repeated my question. He showed 
me where I had to go, gave me to drink, and called after me : 
" Come and sec me after the battle, — do 3'ou understand?" 
"I do," said I. Two minutes after, he fell. lie was a most 
kind ofllcer, and the soldiers said he treated the riflemen too 
kindly. 

When I arrived where my regiment stood, or, as I should 
rather sa}*, the little band representing it, I dropped down ; 
but fortunately one of my comrades had some eggs, one of 
which gave me great strength. Our colonel came up to us, 
saying: "Riflemen, 3'ou have twice fought like the oldest 
soldiers ; I have to say nothing more. This wood is to bo 
cleared ; be calm ; bugleman, the signal 1 " and off we went 
with a great hurrah, driving the French before us down a 
hill toward Namur, which lay on our front. 'My hindman, 
like his predecessor, was killed. 

When I saw our men rushing too fast down the hill, I was 
afraid that some enemies might be hid under the precipice to 
receive them. Holding myself with my left hand by a tree, 
I looked over tho precipice, and saw about seven Frenchmen. 
"They will hit me," I thought; and, turning round to call to 
our soldiers, I suddenly experienced a sensation as if my 
whole body were compressed in my head, and this, liko a ball, 
were quivering in tho air. I could feel tho cxistcnco of 
nothing clso ; it was a most painful sensation. 

After some time I was able to open my eyes, or to see 
Again with them. I found myself on tho ground ; over me 
stood a soldier firing at tho enemy. I strained evexy nerve 
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to Ask, though in broken accents, whether, and if so, where I 
was wounded. "You are shot through the neck." I begged 
hitn to shoot mc ; tlic idea of dying miserably — half of Imn- 
gor, half of my wound, alone in the wood — overpowered mc. 
lie of course refused — spoke a word of comfort, that, per- 
haps I might yet bo saved ; and soon after, himself received a 
shot through both kuees^ in consequence of which he died in 
the hospital, while I am now writing an account of his sutfer- 
ings here in America. 

M}' thirst was beyond description ; it was a feverish burn- 
ing. I thought I should die, and prayed for forgiveness of 
my sins, as I forgave all. I recollect I prayed for Napoleon, 
and begged the Dispenser of ])lcssings to shower his bounty 
upon my l)eloved ones, — and, if it could be, to grant mo a 
speedy end of my sufferings. All my relations passed before 
ni}' mind. I received a second ball, which, entering my 
chest, gave mc a more local pain than the first. I thought 
God had granted my fervent pra^'cr. I perceived, as I sup- 
posed, that the ball had pierced m}' lungs, and tried to breatlio 
hard to hasten ni}* dissolution. At several periods I heard 
soldiers passing b}*, and making their remarks upon me, but 
I had no power of giving any sign of life. A l)oy, the son 
of a colonel, was led by an old soldier past mc. I could sco 
them dimly, and heard the boy exclaim, **0h, my father!" 
I heard afterwards that his father had been killed, and tho 
second in command had sent the boy out of the (Ire. 

I now fell into a deep swoon. Tho ideas of approaching 
death, the burning thirst and tho fever created by my wounds, 
together with the desire which had occupied our minds so 
often during tho last days of seeing once more good quarters, 
produced a singular dream, which was as lively and as like 
reality as it was strange. I dreamed that I had died and 
arrived before tho gates of Heaven, where I presented my 
billet. Saint Peter looked at mc, and I was admitted into a 
wide saloon where an immense table was spread out, covered 
with the choicest fruits and with crystal vessels filled with the 
most cooling beverages. I was trans^rted with joyy yet I 

2 
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ask(<d, "Do people bore oat and drink?" St. Peter nn- 
fiwcred, that those who wished to enjoy those refreshments, 
as was probahly m}* ease, were at liberty to do so, but that 
those who were unwilling to partake of them felt no evil 
cfToets in consequenee ; life was possible there without food. 
I went to one of the crystal 1k>w1s, and drank in deep draughts 
the refreshing liquid. I awoke, and found a soldier bending 
over mc and giving me out of his canteen what I long believed 
to be wine, so deliciousl}- and vivifyingly did it course through 
every vein; but at a later period I happene<l to meet the 
same soldier, and learned that this reviving liquor was simply* 
water. It was extremely hot, and the wounded sufTcred very 
much; but this heat, so painful to us, saved perhaps my life, 
since, without any bandage over my woun<ls, I soon must 
have bled to death h(id not the clogged blood served instead 
of a bandage, and stopped in a measure farther bleeding. 

I succeeded in expressing to the soldier my wish that he 
would return witli some men to carry mc away. He promised 
to return, but did not. I again became senseless, and when 
I awoke found myself digging in agony in the ground, as I 
had seen so many of the dying men do in the previous bat- 
tles. I shuddiTcd, and pra3'ed once more for speedy disso- 
hition. I ha<l fortunately, in my agony and stniggle, turned 
from the precipice ; had I turned toward it, I must inevitably 
have perished. My situation, on a declivity, was such that 
I could see into the plain of Xamur, and I was rejoiced when 
I saw by the fire that our troops had, by this time, hard 
pressed the enemy. 

My strength was fast going, and when, toward evening, 
I was awakened by the peasants sent to collect the wounded, 
but who found it more profitable to plunder the dead, or such 
of the wounded as could offer no resistance, and to throw 
both into the fosses, — the common grave of friend and foe, 
— I could not speak ; I felt as if a rock were weighing upon 
every limb and muscle. They searched for my watch and 
money, and nidely stripped me of my clothes, which increased 
my pains and renewed the bleeding of my wounds. At last 
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I was enabled to move my eyelids ; and this motion, as well 
as, probabl}*, my expression, showed them that not only was 
I living, but that I was sutticicntly sensible to be aware of 
all the horrors of my situation. When they had nearly fin- 
ished their work, I heard a loud, threatening voiee, a shot, 
and a scream of one of the jKasants, uix>n which they uU 
absconded. 

Soon after, a soldier of the Westphalian militia, himself 
wounded, dragged himself toward me. lie had seen the 
peasants at their nefarious work, and fired upon them. He 
saw my helpless situation, and when he espied a surgeon 
below in the valley, he called to him to como and dress my 
wounds. **At this liour work is left off," he replied, and 
proceeded on his way. ^ly protector intended to fire at him 
also, but his wounds prevented him from loading quickly 
enough. He promised me to return soon with assistance. 
I feared he would not return, and saw him, with a hea"vy 
heart, disappear beiiind the trees ; but he did not deceive me. 

At about nine o'clock he returned — p.iinful as it was to 
him to walk — with some peasants, who dressed mo with the 
clothes of the dead around me, and made a litter, by means 
of guns, upon which they carried mo into the vallc}', to a 
farm where the surgeons were. All the lint had been used, 
and it was necessary to cut open the uniform I had on and 
employ the wadding of it as a substitute. A sutler tried to 
make me eat small crumbs, but I could not move a single 
muscle without great pain. 

A short time after, a false alarm spread that the French 
were coming up again. "Wounded soldiers arc full of appre- 
hensions, and the rumor was believed. I implored m}* kind 
friend — for I had b}' this time somewhat recovered my 
speech — to take me away. I feared nothing so much as 
to be taken prisoner when wounded. He fetched a wheel- 
barrow niade to carrj' lime, got mo into it as well as he 
could, and carried me to a farm at a distance from the main 
road. My pains during this time were excruciating ; my ban* 
dages fell off! On the rood to this farm wejnet a wounded 
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sergeant of my company. I hcanl the militia-man ask bim 
whctlicr he knew me. lie answered in tlie ucgutivc, and I 
couhl not tell ivho I was. My head had struck against the 
t\hecl, and my wound luid bled anew. V* Poor fellow," said 
the sergeant, *' may God assist you 1 " Then, addressing the 
militia-man, I heard him express his serious doubts us to the 
|>ossibilit3' of my recovery, but requesting him to take caro 
of me as long as I should l)e alive. 

The house to which i was taken was full of wounded. ^ly 
kind companion tried to make some room for me oti the groun<l. 
It rained luml, an<l wo were exposed to the inclemency of 
the weather. In the morning my friend left me, after having 
recommended me to the care of an oHicer of our regiment 
Bliot through the Iwll}'. Toward noon a coal-cart arrived, 
to Uxlio some of the wounded to Namur. The ofTlcer was 
carried into it, and I then heard him say, ** Fetch that rille- 
man ; " but those who were to execute his order took another 

» 

in my place, and I could not speak loud enough to correct 
the mistake. 

By the time that cvenmg arrived, the number of the wounded 
had greatly diminished; all who could carry themselves to 
town had done so. Late in the evening the proprietor of 
the house, an old man, came slowly and shyly into his 
own house. lie made some porridge and, in a manner which 
betrayed much feeling, trietl to feed mc ; but I could eat but 
very little. The poor old man had himself a son in the army. 

On the 22d, every one "was carried out of the house except 
myself and three others with equally bad wounds. We had 
not strength to make ourselves sufllciently noticed when the 
carts arrived. "Wo remained togetlier the whole da)' in silent 
companionship ; the old man Lad left the house soon after ho 
had attempted to fee<l mo. 

On the 23d, in the afternoon, I resolved to creep out of 
tho door, should I perish in the attempts in order to stand a 
cbanco of being seen by passengers. It roust have been 
more than two lionrs before I succeeded in reaching the road, 
though but a few rods from tho house ; I fell from one swoon 
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into nnothcr. Many persons, passing b^', threw money to 
me, but what was I to do with money? At last, two soldiers 
of my conipan}', Avho had remained in Namur to have their 
rilk's repaired, passed by. They could not recognize mo by 
my features, because mj* face was incrusted with blood and 
earth, but the}' knew me by my boots, which the plundering 
peasants had not succeeded in pulling off. It was my cus* 
torn, in order to protect the soles of my boots, to drive nails 
in, all over them, and every evening I used to put in a new- 
nail, wherever I found the head of an oM one gone. Tliis 
had given Ukmu almost the appearance of a steel plate, and, 
as they could be plainly seen by passers-by, did me tlio 
essential ser>'icc I have mentioned. 

As soon as the soldiers recognized me, they managed to 
get a stable-door, begged a wounded soldier who was pass- 
ing by to serve as ni}' escort, and obliged four persons going 
by to carry me to Nannir. Whenever we came across any 
one on the road, one of my carriers was allowed to depart, 
and the new-comer obliged to take his place. When wo 
arrived at the house where my wounds had been dressed on 
the evening of the 20th, we found a cart literally crowded 
with wounde*! French ; but it was necessary to make room 
for me, and it was accordingly done. The dipping motion 
of the two-wheeled cart, the jolting on the paved roads, such 
as they are in that country, Wiis excessive!}* annoying to us, 
and made the French scream lustily, at which a soldier of 
our regiment, the only Prussian besides me in the cart, and 
himself very grievously wounded, swore in great anger. 

When we entered the city of Namur the inhabitants 
showed much kindness to us, — so much, indeed, that it be- 
came annoying. One man, I think he was a hair-dresser, 
insisted upon washing my face, though I told him that every 
touch he gave caused mo great pain. The French were 
canned to their hospital, but the Prussians were obliged to 
proceed. We were taken to the Meuse, where two vessels, 
chained together, received the wounded. Two girls endeav- 
ored hero to dress my wound, and changed my' shirty stiff 
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with blooci, for a clean one. I tliankcd the kind souls ; and 
they gave inc, in addition, some currants. In tlic vessel I 
foun<l many of uiy comrades. Tlic sun was very hot. Toward 
evening the vessel in which I was drew water, besides which 
it rained. We suffered much. At Iluy, wlierc wc arrived 
at about midnight, wc received some bread, but wc wanted 
surgeons. 

In the morning, at about eight o'clock, wc arrived in 
Liege. Tlic inhabitants received us with all possible kind- 
ness. I was carried into a house where I found four or fivo 
wounded, and two 3'oung ladies busy in dressing them ; some 
of the wounds were already in a most disgusting state. After 
they had dressed me as well as they could, I said to one of 
my comrades, a schoolmate of mine, that 1 needs must try 
to get to the hospital ; my wounds re(|uired proper attend- 
ance, lie, wounded as he was in the thigh, tried to support 
me in getting there ; but soon after we had left the house, 
1 fainted away. A lady, who found me in this state, onlered 
me to be placed on a litter; and, wlien my consciousness re- 
turnc<l, I found myself on my way to the hospital, which was 
established in an old convent. The large bell was rung, tho 
doors opened, and I was carried into tho yard ; I felt very 
unhapp}'. The hospital was so full that I was placed, with 
many others, on straw in the yanl ; besides, the uniform I 
now had on did not show my rank. Kvery morning a cart 
wouhl enter into the yard, stop in the centre, and the driver 
would pass along tho straw, to see who was d(>ad. If ho 
found one whoso life was extinet, he pulU'd him out and 
carried him to the cart. The living \yerc very cpiick to show 
by their motions that they were not yet ready for tho cart. 

At length I succeeded in getting a place in the same bed 
with another. Close to mv bed lav a dragoon, whose left 
arm, shoulder, and part of the chest had been carried away 
bv a shell shot ; it was the most cruel wound I ever beheld. 
I had had a Icttef of introduction and credit to a gentleman 
in Liege, whom it was now vciy importaut for me to sec, in 
order to obtain tho mcana of leaving tlio hospital } but my 
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memory failed mc entirely. Tlic cutting off of several nerves 
(IcsccMKling from the brain, and the ball grazing the skull, 
nHi.>t have been the causes. I only regained it allcrwards by 
degrees. But even if I should be able to find him, would ho 
recognize me? Otliers had not known mo in my sad guise ; 
whVHhouldhe? Yet I was determined, at least, to make 
the trial. I took a largo stick and, slowly dragging myself 
along, left the hospital. I was obliged oflen to rest on 
the stops in the street, and people showed invariably great 
kindness toward mc. 

On three difrorent days I made the attempt to find tho 
gentleman I was in quest of, but did not succeed. At last, 
on the fourth trial, I found the house. I rang the t)ell with 
small hope of success. When the ser^'ant opened the gate, 
the gentleman happened to stand on the piazza, and immcdi- 
ately called me by name. 

3iy Kutleriugs were now, for the present, at an end. IIo 
gave mc as much money as I wanted. I obtained quarters in 
town, and walked every day to a place where any soldier 
could get his wounds dressed. While I la}' wounded in Liege, 
one of my brothers was in the hospital of Brussels, and 
another in Aix-la-Chapelle, — just distributed in a triangle. 

Though I remained for a long timo under the piiysician's 
care in Liege, I returned as soon as possible — and too soon 
for my health — to m}' mother, as our soldiers used to call 
their company. . . . 

(.)wiiig to my return to tho regiment before I was able to 
Huppoit its duties, I fell sick again. I underwent an attack 
of the worbt kind of typhus fever, and was sent to the hos- 
pital at Aix-la-Chapelle. I was in a state of unconscious- 
ness when I was brought into it, and remained so several 
days. When I awoke, and for tho first timo returned to 
consciousness, I found myself in a long room, tlio Fever 
Station, in which there wore abovo sixty bods ranged along 
both sides. • . • 

I was carried, before m}* rostoration, to tho hospital of 
Cologne, and found again tboro an apothecary who bad 
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nlrcatly, in Aix-la-Chapollc, evinced the warmest interest for 
nic, and without whose kind care I think it probable I should 
Dot write these lines to vou. . . . 

It was not until long after peace had been concluded, that 
I was 80 far restored to health as to be able to travel home. 
M\* family had given me up ; letters had jniscarricd, and the 
last news thov had heard of me was of a kind to cncoura<!c 
tliera but little ; so I trul}' gave tliem a suiprise. Having 
arriveil in Berlin I went home on foot from the i)ost-oflice, — 
the streets, the houses, the shops, everything the same, and 
3*et looking so differently to me. In one year I had grown 
older many years. I stopped into tlie house and looked 
around. It was all as before, — the scenes of my chil<lhoo<l, 
the walls which enclosed tho persons dearest to me. I went 

slowly up-stuirs ; I oj^ened the door. ** Ah ! ," cried my 

sister, and fell into my arms. Now I had a dog with me, 
which a dragoon, who di*'d in the bed nest to mine in 
Aix-la-ChaiK»lle, had bequeathed to mc with the broken 
oecents of a man who is fast going. The animal had Ix^en at 
Waterloo, where it had lost the end of its tail by a ball. I 
loved the beast, so did he me, and when he saw my sister 
hanging at my neck and sobbing, be thought it was high 
time to defend his master; so he ilew at her, most merci- 
lessly tearing her gown until I saw it, and fortonatel}' before 
he did injury to herself. The exclamations of my dear sister, 
tjie howling of the dog, perhaps my own words, ikx>n attracted 
oil tho other mcmbcni of my family* 
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CHAPTER IL 

A DIARY which Licbcr kept during his campai;^ gives 
in a very brief form the particulars of the events which he 
narrated at greater length in the account presentc<l in the 
preceding chapter. Under the date of June 2, 1816, he 
has written: "Whitsunday, all went to Charlotteuburg. 
I have been sick for some time ; ** and a fortnight later, 
June 17: "A meeting of Turners at Chirlottenburg;" and 
the next day : " Great exercises with singing, — * Schiiu 
ist s, unter frciein llimmel,* ^ * Was blasen die Trompcten, 
Ilusaren heraas,'^ — a powerful speech by Jahn." These 
entries are of value becau.Me chey mention what was from 
this time to be one of the main interej*ts of Lieber's early 
life. On hli return to Berlin he of course had to resume 
his intemipted studies, and he entered as a pupil in one 
of tlic gymnasia, called the Gray Cloister. It could not 
have iKcn easy for a lx>y of sixteen, who ha<l been through 
the Waterloo ciimpaign, to fall into the calm routine of a 
German school, and it required firmness of purpose on his 
part to make the attempt There are signs that he found 
the cliange a hard one; but the school life was quite a 
secondary matter ; the guiding principle of this period of 
his life came from Jahn. 

^ A flong bjr F. £. Hiemer. 
* Bj Arndt \ 
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Jalin had come to Berlin in 1809 to establish a plaee 
for physical exercise, and as early as 1811 Francis Lacber, 
it will be remembered, was one of his pupils. J aim's plan 
was an excellent one, and it included much more than 
mere athletic training. He saw clearly that the whole of 
Gcnnany needed to be brought into a proper state of 
/ enthusiasm before it would be able to resist the French, 
that the fire and vigor of tlic invaders couhl be met only 
by corresponding ardor ; and, while he trained the young 
generations for the battle-field, he never neglected to 
api>cal to that national spirit without which physical 
Btrenjrth would have been vain. He was never tired of 
preaching the necessity of German unity; he had the 
keenest admiration of everything Teutonic ; he, indeed, 
advocated the expulsiim from the language of all the 
words and phrases that were derived from the French 
or even the Lsitin or Greek tongues. Hence it was that 
he chose the word iunien as the Gennan name for his 
gymnastic exercises. 

Although the word to express these exercises did not 
come from the French, the notion of giving prominence to 
physical exercise certainly did. It was llousscau s " Kmile ** 
(17G:2) that brought fonvard the education of the young 
like a new qucsticm in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. In that book, it will be remembered, the all- 
vriso tutor — the immediate progenitor of Mr. Barlow, in 
" Sandford and Merton," and a long lino of flawless de- 
scendants—induced his young charge to run races by 
oflcring him cakes for a prize, after first showing him how 
the little peasant boys would win them by their activity. 
Apparently, it was supposed by the French that Rousseau 
had gone as far in his recommendations of physical cxer- 
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CISC as it was wnsc to go ; and, even to the present daj, 
many French schoolboys have no further op^wrtunity for 
out-door exercise than is to be found in long walks under 
the eye of a master. Locke, whose influence is everywhere 
visible in the ''Emile/' recommended in his treatise on 
education that boys be taught dancing, fencing, wrestling, 
riding, an<l especially "a trade, a manual trade, — nay, two 
or three, but one more particularly;*' but Ilousscau diluted 
these instructions to tlie extent we have just mentioned. 
In Ccnnany, however, circumstances led to the rich flow- 
ering of the seed that had been . dropped by the French 
philosopher. The " Eniilc " was everywhere read; it 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm; and Basedow, — the 
singular genius whom Goethe described in the fourteenth 
book of his '' Aus IVIcincm Leben," and travestied in his 
"Satyros," — acquired considerable notoriety by his Philan- 
thropon, a school which was designed after the model that 
Rousseau had drawn. Basedow has left a sorry reputation 
behind him, but he deserves some credit for introducing 
athletic culture into his school. Some of his teachers 
hclpc<l the movement in less eccentric ways. Salzmann, 
for instance, with the aid of Gutsmuths and others, taught 
something very like what we nowadays understand by 
gymnastics. It was Jahn, however, who made the most 
impressive Ktatcment of the advantages of physical tniin- 
ing, who gave it its real place in the education of tho 
citizen, and made it a part of tho drill by means of which 
Prussia made its wonderful recovery after the collapse at 
Jena. His personal influence was very great, and after tho 
fall of Napoleon his whole aim was to establish tho unity 
of Germany, 
lieber, although in years hardly more than a boy, had 
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been ripened by his military experienee, and became an 
cntbusiiustic advocate of freedom. He was uinvcarledy 
too, in Im devotion to gynmastics, under Juhn s guidance. 
The place where Jahn tiiuglit his pupils wtus in the Ilasen- 
haide, just outside of the southern gates of Berh'n. There 
the young men met in great numbers, being doubtless 
quite as much attracted by the chann of their miuster's 
conversation as by their interest in athletics; for soon after 
the Waterloo campaign his zeal for freedom began to 
acquire the flavor of forbidden fruit. 

In the summer season the young Turners would spend 
the Satunlay nights in the Ilasenhaide, exercising together 
until a late hour, when they would lie down to sleep 
around a great fire. In the moniing they would re-enter 
the city to listen to the preaching of Schleiennacher or 
Janicke. The youthful enthusiasm against the political 
reaction, which was spreading over Germany, found ex- 
pression in religious zeal. Licber was a warm admirer 
of Captain Von richwe, who was first a friend and then 
a bitter opponeiit of Schleiermachcr. I^Liny of the young 
Turners attended his praycr-meetings. Tliey also published 
a book of songs for Turners, " Licder fur Jung und Alt," 
("Songs for Young and Old") which contained a curious 
medley of songs in praise of love, patriotism, and religion, 
together with some of a convivial nature. Jahn, however, 
rather frowned upon the volume, probably foreseeing, with 
his fuller knowledge of the worid, that his pupils would 
bring themselves into ill repute with the authorities. With 
Liebcr he continued to be intimately allied, and he selected 
him as one of the party to visit Neu-Strelitz, Riigcn, and 
to make a journey through Silesia, for the puri)oso of 
orousbg in these places an interest in gymnastic exercises. 
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The expeditions fully accomplished their purpose, and the 
members of the Turners increased rapidly. 

Meanwhile the Liebers' house in Berlin was the place 
wliere the young adherents of Jahn assembled, and doubt> 
less discussed what in those days would have sounded 
like treason. The govennnent Svas learning to look with 
great disfavor on the spirit that aninnited the growing 
generation. The authorities saw, or thouglit they saw. 
Jacobinism in the way the students expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with the state of affairs. Their wrath seems, 
however, to have been singularly disproportionate to tlio 
real offence, although it must be confessed that Sands 
murder of Kot/xbuli was an incident that could hardly fiiil 
to fill the timid with alarm. Tliis assassination seemed to 
confirm all the fears of the riders and to establish the 
necessity for rigorous control of the young men. In the 
universities the Burschcnschaften were forbidden, and in 
1819 the order was issued thr.t all the Turn grounds in 
Prussia should be closed. It was not till 1843 that tho 
govennnent pennitted them to be reopened. 

More than this, Jahn and Lieber were arrested in July 
of that year as dangerous enemies of the state, and for 
four months Lieber was confined in a Prussian prison. 
No more satisfactory cause for this action was assigned 
than a vague suspicion that Lieber entertained unpatriotic 
sentiments. All his papers were seized, and among them 
his Journal in which he had once made the entry, " all day 
murder lazy [rnord/mil]" This tho police marked with a 
red pencil, and the judge, who seems to have been un- 
familiar with students* slang, plied him with questions 
about the real meaning of the phrase, suggesting that it 
meant '^idle in plotting the death of his superiors, lazy in 
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murderous tlioughts ! '* The govcrnincnt, moreover, in order 
to hIiow liow dungorouH a foe he wiw to Hocicty, printed 
Bomo of the 8on;;H which l.ieber had conipOMed, after tlio 
faMliion of youtliM of hi.s a^^e. 

These were liglit njatters ; but benideH the praetical in- 
convenienee of four months' imprisonment, Lieber was 
forbidden to Ktudy at any future time in a Prussian univer- 
Bity. Tliis was a serious matter, for he was hereby do- 
barred from all liopo of an appointment in Prussia, sinec 
this eould be given only to one who had taken a three 
years* course in a university. 

To be sure the police had found nothing that eould 
criminate the young Libend, but he was punished thua 
severely for being a sus^picious person. Being unable to 
study in Prussia, he ma<le application for admission to 
Heidelberg, which was refused, and then lie tried at 
Tubingen, but with the Fame ill success, and consefpiently 
he betook himself to Jena, where, in 1H20, he received a 
doctors degree. A letter from the Minister of Instniction 
to Fnmcis Lieber s father, dated July 24, 1820, informed 
Iiim that his son was forbidden to go to Heidelberg, that 
lie must leave Jena and proceed to Ilalle ; that he could 
never claim a position as instructor in Prussia, and conse- 
quently would be obliged to direct his studies toward 
other subjects ; and that the question whether he should 
ever be allowed to study at the Prussian universities was 
left dependent on his future conduct. The letter closed 
wtli the threat that any return of young Lieber to his 
former errors would be severely dealt with. So much 
interest docs a paternal government take in its wayward 
citizens, especially when they give tokens of ability. These 
were the circumstances under which Lieber carried on his 
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HtudicH. Ah will bo Hccn later, in a paper in wliicU lio 
rccounU liin life an a HtiKlent, he f^avn Ih'm attention eHpo- 
viMy to the niathouuiticH at Jena, JIalle, and, in 1H21, at 
Drcsilcn. It wan while Iio wiih in tlii.s laHt-nanied eity, by 
permission of the Pnis^ian government, that he determined 
to join a band of I*hilhellene» who hud detennined to 
oiler their serviee« to the Creeks in their Htrugglo wHh the 
Tnrks. AltIiou«;h it was not easy to live in Germany at 
that tin)c, it was even harder to leave it In order to get 
away, Liebjr was obliged to resort to an ingenious device. 
He secured a i>assport for Nuremberg, which should bo 
good for only a fortnight. When ho had once got it in his 
hands, he poured the contents of an inkstand on tho words 
that limited its seniccability, and by having it signed 
as often as possible between Dresden and Nuremberg ho 
gave it the appearance of a paper that was familiar to tho 
police. When he reached Nuremberg, ho explained away 
the suspicious blot as an accident of a clumsy ofTicial, and 
got the paper signed for Munich. At that place ho visited 
the legation at tho dinner-hour and, alleging great haste, 
had it made good for Switzerland. Then he went on foot 
throngh Switzerland and to Marseilles, where tho Philhel- 
leiies were assembling. 

The following letter to his parents will show tho spirit 
that animated these young men, and tho hopes with whicli 
they undertook to strike a blow for freedom in tho only 
place where it seemed that their efforts might count It 
is pathetic to compare their glowing expectations vnth tbo 
petty result 

Marsbillis, December 10, 1821. 

My dear Parents, — Seventy Germans have taken pas- 
sage, ami Uicro are besides Danes, Poles, French, Italians 
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— majors, captains, lieutenants, and private soldiers. Wq 
had a meeting, and five of us were appointed to draw up 
regulations for tiic maintcnnnco of order. Three Germans 
were selected, and I am of tlie numl)or. Tlio five liavo com- 
mand of the whole company ; one has been made major, and 
two arc lieutenants. 

Tills choice shows the spirit that prevails among us. Tho 
French merchants have done nothing toward our equipment, 
and only the Germans and Greeks assist us. For those who 
have no money the others have hired three rooms, and there 
they sleep on straw. No lieutenant is ashamed to 1>U3' meat 
and vegetables, and cook them himself. You can judge from 
our first rule what good discipline is maintained, namely: 
*' all, irrespective of rank, must submit to the regulations." 

You know how fondly I love you, and how much I regret 
that the step which 1 have taken has given you pain. You 
have nine children Ix^sidcs myself, and grandchildren, too, to 
comfort you. Do not distress yourself about the one who 
has enlisted in this cause; rather rejoice that he has been 
allowed to fight for freedom and Christianity. 

The leaves I send you I picked on the German frontier ; 
give one of them to Jahn, and tell him I promise him again to 
be firm to the last. I still preserve the ivy leaf given to mo 
by his wife, — and your ring, dear mother. I shall take them 
both with me, the}' are now of such value. 

Saturday ^ December IG. — We are stiil here, ])ut we hope 
to set sail next Wednesday. I have detained this letter, 
hoping to give you news of our departure. Just as I was on 
the point of posting it I received one from you ; I cannot 
tell you how happy it made me. If cither of you should go 
to Ilallc, ask Rauh to give you the cane which Jahn cut for 
mc in prison, and at parting gave to me with tho words : 
••Wandere in die Welt, und werde cin Mann." 

Thank Schleiermacher in my name, and if you sec any of 
tho Turners remember me kindly to them. Yesterday wo 
saw a frigate launched to be used in the ser>'ico of the Turks. 
It was an imposing spcctaclo to seo this huge ship glide into 
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tho water, and to reflect that it was to bo used against us, 
and against freedom and riglit. 
I received a icttcr of introduction to Ypsilanti to-day. 

Faroweil, 

Franz* 

It was nearly a month, however, before tho littlo com* 
pany actually set sail for Greece. Tho story of their mis- 
adventures is told in the following extracts from a book ^ 
which Licbcr published sliortly after his return, with the 
hope of saving others from a similar experience. Tho 
contrast between the Greece of these young men*s dreams 
and the actual Greece was enormous. All the rest of 
Europe lay under tho bondage of the Holy Alliance, 
which the various monarchs had formed, after the over- 
throw of Napoleon, for the purpose of quelling anything 
like the love of liberty. The foreign tyrant had been ex- 
pelled, and in his place there appeared only a new form of 
tyranny. The people who had learned to look upon liberty 
&s something admirable, found to their disappointment that 
they had merely changed masters, and that all their zeal 
for freedom was only allowable when it was expressed 
against foreign foes. One of the most lasting signs of the 
efTcct of this reaction is to be seen in the literatui'cs of 
England and Germany. It would be easy to forget the 
political complications of half a century ago, but Byron and 
Shelley will keep ever fresh in the minds of men what it 
was from which they broke loose with so much violence; 
and the reader of German poctiy can never understand the 

^ Tafi^buch meincs Anfenthaltet in Griechenlandwahrecid der Monate 
Januar, Febniar und Marz, im Jahre 1822. Leipzig : Brockhaua, 1S23. 

A Dutch translation, entlUed the Gennan Anacbanii, appeared in the 
same year at Amsterdam. 
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*' Wcltschmcrz " unless he knows how the spirit of reaction 
lay like a pall over Europe at that time. 

Tliis dense gloom was broken by hearing of the uprising 
of the Greeks in the spring of 1821. News of the atroci- 
ties committed by the Turks filled all with horror, and it 
is not strange that adventurous spirits, who found life hard 
under the control of the police, should yearn to aid the 
descendants of Lconidas and Tlicniistoclcs. As Sainto- 
Bcuvc has said/ the ex^Kdition to Greece was, for the old 
soldiers, an opportunity for the honorable employment of 
the yet unrusted sword, — for the young men, the unex- 
pected fulfihnent of a noble dream, their baptism and 
consecration in a great cause. 

^Vllat they found in Greece was a great surprise to 
them. As Colonel Napier said of them : '* AH came ex- 
|)ecting to find the Peloponnesus filled with Plutarcirs 
men, and all returned thinking the inhabitants of New- 
gate more moral." Tliat they had good reason for dis- 
satisfaction the following pages will show. 

On the 10th of January, 1822, wc, a company of thirty- 
four young men, including six Frenchmen, three Poles, and 
the ix»st (fcrmans, sailed from Marseilles in a small brigan- 
tine furnished by some merchants of Marseilles, and the 
German societies. We were most of us armed with weapons 
suitable for monntain warfare, carrying belts, dagjrers, pistols, 
swonU, and guns ; but we did not all have powder. It must 
be rcmemlxjred in rending this account that many of us had 
been detained two months in Marseilles, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to embark for Greece, and had no money for purchas- 
ing powder in laige quantities. • . • 

An engineer oflleer bad procured in Paris the best and 
most uacM instruments, and, besides these, wo possessed 

> NottTeaox LnndU, toL t. p. 810. 
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Bcvcral maps, box-compasses, spy-glasses, and other things 
required in war. From lack of money, and also because we 
sliould be obliged to carry everything ourselves, we could 
take only a few books, and we did not supply ourselves with 
any works on ancient Greece, excepting ^^The Voyage of 
Anachar&is." 

Our ship sailed fast, and on the 20th of January we saw 
the sun rise over the hills of the Peloponnesus. The morn- 
ing was very beautiful. Wo could sec Ccphalonia, Zante, 
and, to the northeast, the snow mountains of Achaia and Elis. 
Contrary winds prevented us from landing. The next day 
we saw the mountains of Messcnia clearly*, and with our 
glasses and b}' the help of our charts we could distinguish 
the town of Navarino. We arrived in this port at noon, and 
found there two English men-of-war, and other vessels. As 
soon as the ** Little ^lar}'," the name of our ship, ran up her 
flag, small boats came out to us to ask for news, as is the 
custom. The English scnitinizcd us first through their spy- 
glasses ; and then two olTicers came on board, and gave us a 
very disheartening account of the condition of the Greeks, 
and dcscri1)cd tlicm as great rogues. They pitied us, the}' 
said, and declared that we were certainly going to our de- 
struction. But who of us believed these P^nglishmen, and 
who, knowing England's attitude toward the Greeks, could 
put any faith in the words of officers who were in her 
service? 

A Prussian cavalrv officer whom we had chosen as our 
leader, together with a lieutenant who had been a candidate 
for the ministn", a French officer, and the brother of the 
captain went ashore to announce us and obtain information. 
Towanl evening two of them returned and brought us very 
cheering news. It was a night that will never be forgotten. 
All the afternoon we had been anxiously watching and wait- 
ing for them to come back, and the pleasure that I had in 
listening to their account on this starlight night made the 
deepest impression upon my mind. Our envoys had been 
well received, and they found a CorAite at once who, like all 
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his countrymen, spoke Greek and Italian, and promised, in the 
name of the commandant, to send a bark to take us and our 
luggage to Navarino the next morning. We were promised 
two days' rest there, — horses, provisions, and all that was 
necessary for our expedition into the interior, lie scut mes- 
sages of welcome and hospitaI)lc oifers. Our Joy was so 
great that wc rushed into one another's arms. The next 
roomings the 22d, wc all agreed to make our luggage as 
light as possible, in order to be pi-eparcd for our marches in 
the mouutainous regions, and to give all that was left of our 
provisions to the captain. Wc waited until noon for the 
arrival of the bark. Most of the men became so impati<'nt 
that they took our boats and went asliorc. I was among 
those that remained. Finally, at 3 o'clock, the cavalry oHlcer 
I have mentioned returned with the information that we were 
to attack Modon in two days, and then proceed further. All 
shouted for joy. With singing and firing of muskets wc 
landed at Navarino. The oUiers were awaiting us, and one 
of them had already been ];eccived in the true Grecian stylo 
— he had been robbed. We were directed to an empty 
Turkish house. No food was given us ; and if it had not 
been for the gencro^sity of one of the company, we should 
have gone to bed hungry. The promise to send the bark, 
and to supply us with food, was not kept ; but I shall not 
mention in future similar falsehoods, for they occurred daily 
during our sojourn in Greece. . . . 

In the evening, the inspector came in and ordered the 
sentinels to be withdrawn on account of the rain. When wc 
at last persuaded him that it was neccssarj' to be particularly 
watchful in such weather, he consented to lead us as it was 
his duty to do. We found all the men under shelter away 
from their posts, and when wc remonstrated, they answered : 
** The Turks cannot come to-night ; it is raining too hard." 
This reminds one of the ancient Greeks, and that the Lncc* 
dicmonians were the only ones who did not dislike the rain, 
and 80 bflcQ took advantage of the rainy nights to mako 
their sadden hivosions. On tbo 28th we received our pass- 
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ports from Mcrkatos, ^ho was a Count, and had been a long 
time in Paris. • • . 

lie came to us in the evening, and asked if wc would 
mount guard at the Citadel in the place of the Greeks, who, 
in anticipation of the festival the next day, had all got drunk. 
We refused, as we intended to leave the cit^' the next mom- 
ing. Before he consented to our departure he advised us to 
consider well that wc should fare much worse with Ypsilanti, 
and it was his opinion that we had better remain. But we 
felt we should not lose anything by the change; for tho 
laziness, cowardice, und untruthfulness which wo had wit- 
nessed and sulfered here, could not be exceeded anywhere 
else. Besides, we wished to know something about tho 
Senate, shice no one hero had any knowledge of where it 
was sitting. • . . 

Ateleven o'clock, on tho 29th, thirteen of us left Navarino. 
Tlie Governor said he was unable to furnish us with horses, 
and they were not obtained until a few of our number, who 
had monc}', promised to pay for them. A few hours from 
Kavarino we came to the road which leads from Modon to 
Arcadia and Tripolis ; here the drivers wished to return on 
account of the rain storm. . . . We could, of course, not 
permit this, and continued our march, crossing torrents and 
wading through the water, which was up to our waists. 
Tlicre were never any bridges, and sometimes tho Greek 
peasants were induced to carry us. . . . 

On the 30th we arrived at Nissa, a larger port than Nava- 
rino. The cavalry ofllcer gave the letter of recommendation 
he brought to the Bishop, and we received permission to lie 
on the bare floor of a coffee-house. Eggs and pillau were 
furnished us, and we were promised horses for the next day. 
We left Nissa the morning of the 31st, and reached Kalamatia 
in good season. . • . After some delay, wc were directed to 
a house whoso former occupants had died of a contagious 
fever; it was a filthy abode. Early the next day we looked 
ifor tho Bazaar in order to purchase some Muscat wine, for 
wo had all been thoroughly chilledi sleeping without any 
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covering in such a miserable house. I met later a municipal 
ofllccr who spoke French, and endeavored to get some in- 
formation about the city government. When I asked him 
where the Senate was, he told mo that he knew no moro 
about it than any one in Kalamatia. • • • 

Thus far wo had obtained money for our Journey by selling 
our clothing and watches, and everything else wc could 
spare. 

Tliey continued their journey to Tripolis, passing through 
small villages till they came to a deep defile on the road to 
Lcoudari, where there was a robbers' dcn« The Journal 
now continues : — 

Here, in the defile, one of our drivers, who had deserted in 
the night, had brought together sixty armed peasants, who 
took our horses from us, threatening to shoot us if we made 
any resistance. • • • 

On the 4 th of February we returned to Kalamatia. As wo 
were now utterly disgusted with all the obHtaelcs that had 
been put in our way since our arrival, we 8i>oke in strong 
terms to the magistrates. They promised to provide an 
escort, and a horse for each one of the party, so that we 
might travel rapidly to the Senate and get redress for the 
robbeiy which had been committed ; but these were all lies. 
The cavalry ofllccr, whose situation was worse than ours, for 
he hod left a wife and child at home, fouud a ship about to 
sail for Malta, and wished to return home ; others, who had 
nothing more of their own which they could sell, turned back 
to Xavarino. We who remained were compelled to sell our 
arms, painful and disgraceful as it would have been in any 
other case, for wc were aware of the necessity of procuring 
money if wc wished to proceed on our Journey. They were 
sold at a great profit by one of our company, who was tho 
broker on this occasion. I, determined, if there should not 
be any opportunity to engage in warfare, to travel with one 
of my oompank>DS| a pbysidan, and we decided to see 
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Athens. Wo made a common purse, and henceforth divided 
the expense equally. • • . 

We left ICalamatia on the 7th of February, and walked 
rapidly to Leondari. Left Leondari on the 8th, and late at 
night arrived at Tripolis. 

During the four hundred years' undisturbed dominion of 
the Turks, not one single fine cdiflce has been built b^' them. 
Tliere may be some exceptions in Constantinople, but all the 
buildings have been planned bj* Greek architects. , . . 

The magistrates were not willing to give us any proWsions 
except bread and wine on the 10th of Fcbruar}*, as it was a 
fast day. There are only one hundred and thirty-five days 
in the year when the Greeks do not fast, and their church is 
more Htringent than the Roman Catholic, for tlicy are only 
allowed vegetables, oil, and shelinsh. We appeared like 
heathen to them, eating meat on such days. When I went 
to seek the magistrates I found them all sitting in one room. 
One of them was the scribe. IIo carries, like every Greek, 
whether priest or peasant, his writing materials, consisting 
of a brass pencase and inkstand, in his belt near his weapons. 
As soon as he has anything to write, he squats down, places 
the paper on his right knee, and draws it along with his left 
hand, the right remaining motionless. They use turkey-cock 
quills for pens. In Greece, as well as all western Asia, the 
method of instruction prevails which has become known 
under the name of the Lancastrian system. Any one who 
can write is called a grammarian; and I have been often 
surprised to find that many of the peasants, and the women 
frequently, could read and write with the little instruction 
they receive. 

At nine o'clock I went to church. The dirty priests, 
the strange, profane gestures, the frequent kissing of the 
pictures, the continual crossing and kneeling of the whole 
assembly, the nasal twang of the priests, and the equally dis- 
agreeable responses of the congregation mode a very painful 
impression. 

Tho women sat in tho galloiy, and wcro concealed by 
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lattice- work. A few persons sang the Epistles and Gospels 
ill quick measure. After the scr>'ice, a proclamation was 
read, appealing to the patriotism of the people, and urging 
them to take arms and follow the example of their brave 
forefathers, Leouidos the Spartan, Themistoclcs and Aristi- 
des the Athenians, and, strangely enough, Alexander of 
Maccdon. It might have been more to the \Hj\ut to have 
reminded them of their shameful Byzantine liistory, instead 
of flattering tliem with references to unintelligible names, 
and to have tried to rouse in them fear and dread lest that 
period return. 

Wo could not get a horse, and were detained here in 
Tripolis another day. In the afternoon the rumor was spread 
that the Turks had landed at Kalamatia, and we heard in the 

evening of the arrival of General Xormann at Navarino 

I hap|)ened to be in the ColTee House when the order was 
issued that the Turks should all be shut up in one house. 
I asked several people if they were taken away in order to 
bo beheaded, and they answered : ** No, let them live until 
the Turks draw nearer." 

Wc left Trii)olis on the 12th of February. 

Tlicy soon reached Argos, where they passed several 
days, going on to Corinth, &c. A few pages of the Journal 
arc here omitted. 

VTc conversed with other men, who had come here of their 
own accord, about the present aspect of affairs, and they 
entirely agreed with our resolution that it is best to leave 
Greece. We therefore made up our minds, two of us, to 
travel through Bceotia, Phoeis, and Etolia. If any chance of 
fighting should offer it would be all the better ; if not, wo 
determined to eontlnuo to Missolonghi and sail from there 
to Ancona. • • • 

Late in the evening wo found a ship bound for Salona. 
I was so exhausted and worn out, alter I got on board I 
fell asleep and slept uninterruptedly for forty hours. • • • 
When I awoke the ship lay at anchor. We were landed at 
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Skala, and wo made our way to Salona on foot, a half an 
hour's walk from Skala. . . • After reaching I^Iissolonghi 
wc learned tliat a' ship, hired by the wife of Logotheti, tho 
friend of Ali Pasha, was to convey forty Greeks to Ancoua, 
and that a few of us could take passage in her. We resolved 
to take this opportunity, and paid double tho price usually 
asked for tliis sliort voyage. On tho 2l8t of March wo passed 
between Ithaca and Santa Maura.. Tho sailoi's knew tho 
istory of Ulysses and Penelope. Afterwards one of them 
related to me, in tho form of a fair^- tale, tho Rape of 
Persephone. Our store of provisions consisted of nothing 
but bread, owing to our penniless condition. Tho Greeks 
cooked and fried their food, and did not oiler us a morsel 
during the nine da^'s' passage. But this book has given a 
detailed account of our experience in Greece until our depart- 
jure, and therefore it is unnecessary to relate the suffering wo 
endured at the hands of this people during these nine days, 
and tho forty-one wo afterwards sptnt with them in quaran- 
tine. During our quarantine an order was received from tho 
Pope to close tho port Thus tho Greek fugitives wore 
denied entrance to all tho ports on tho Mediterranean ex- 
cepting the distant ones of Marseilles and Leghorn. 

What shall I now say in conclusion? My painful duty is 
accomplished if I have shown tho true state of affairs and 
proved : 1st, that tho cowardice and incapacity of tho Greeks 
made them unfit to defend or free their country ; 2d, that no 
individual, not even an oxporienced commander, could assist 
them ; 3d, that a small army, properly equipped, might scour 
the whole countr}^ and rescue it ; 4th, that by this means tho 
ooontry may be preserved to ChrisUonity. 
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Cn.VPTER III. 

Ix his "Reminiscences of Xicbulir,"* Licbcr lias re- 
counted liis difficulties in reaching Rome, whither he 
bent his steps after leaNing Greece. As we have seen, he 
spent forty days in quarantine at Aiicona, where he arrived 
with but a scudo and a half in his pocket. lie remembered 
that a friend of hb had written to him that he proposed 
^ving up the study of law and taking up painting ; and 
Licbcr, judging that his friend would probably be in Rome 
by tiiis tiiiiCi wrote to Iiini, in the curt* of a celcbnitcMl artint 
living in that city, in the hope that they mi^lit be ac-. 
quaintcd. Fortunately this letter reached the friend, who 
sent a good sum to Licbcr. His diflieulties were not over 
yet. His passport ^^'as not in regular form. On leaving 
Germany as we saw, he had been given a permit to travel 
for but a fortnight ; but he had spilled ink over the words 
which limited its validity, and then by choosing the hour 
when the cjiicf of&cials would be at dinner, he had got it 
signed by various underlings until it seemed to bo an 
authoritative document On reaching the French frontier 
he had been given a provisional passport Moreover, the 
officers at Ancona had recently received the order from 
Rome that strangers arriving from Greece were to be sent 
straight home. He got permission, however, with a friend 

1 London (BenUej) and PhiUdelphia, 1835. 
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of lii», a Dane, to go as far as Orbiicll0| which lay in Tuscan 
territory very near the Pai)al boundary. At Xcpi, near 
the division of the roads, they told their coachman tliat 
they intended to go to Rome and not to Orbitello. They 
sprang from the carriage and made their way to the great 
city. Still the permission of the police was necessary before 
he could reside here, and in his despair he visited Xiebuhr, 
then Prussian minister at Rome, and disclosed his con- 
dition. Niebuhr interested himself in him, obtained tho 
required permission from the proper authorities, lent him 
some money from a fund in his charge for the benefit 
of distressed Germans, and, more than all this, invited 
him into his o\>ni house to take the place of tutor to his 
children. 

Niebuhrs feeling about Lieber may be gathered from 
the foregoing, and from the letters to his sister-in-law, from 
which thcHc extracts arc mtuh. Under date of Juno 7# 
\\i'22f he writes : — 

A young man has lately arrived, — a Mr. Llol)cr, of Ber- 
lin, — who had gone to Greece as a volunteer, and has 
returned, partly that he might not die of 8tar\'ation, partly 
because he found the boundless corruption of the Morcans, 
and, withal, their cowardice, insufferable. His veracity is 
unquestionable, and the horror which his narratives inspire 
is not to be described. . . . All this has plunged him into deep 
melancholy, for he has a very noble heart. He has deeply 
moved and interested us, and we arc trying to cheer his 
spirits by friendly treatment, and to banish from his thoughts 
the infernal scenes which he has witnessed. He is one of 
the youths of the noble period of 1813 (when he served in the 
army and was wounded) who lost themselves in visions, the 
elements of which they drew from their own hearts ; and, iu 
this terrible contrast between his experience and all that he 
had imagined— all that im|ieUcd him into distant lands-— 
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has broken his heart, lie is now here in a state of destitn- 
tion. I shall at all events give him aid ; but I mean to pro- 
pose to him, in the first instance, to come to us and asMist 
us in instructing Marcus and in my literary la1x>rs. lie was 
arrested during the unhappy investigations of Id 19, but dis- 
missed as innocent. 

Again, June 22 : — 

I returned from Tivoli yesterday. ... ^larcus, Bunsen, 
and Licber accompanicil me. Licbcr has now taken up his 
abode with us. I can intrust Marcus to his care with confi- 
dence, and the child, too, is already fond of him. I hope to 
rescue the young man from utter (Ujcction and to convince 
him that, Just as his experience taught him the visionary 
nature of his own wishes and expectations, so he would have 
made the same discovery in any other nation where the masses 
are liberated from all forms ; but that the noble and beautiful 
are not a dream, and will never be wholly wanting in the 
world, however terrible may be its condition. A young man 
of warm feelings must be convinced of this truth, before you 
can attempt to prove to him that the evil which prevails so 
widelv could not be found among the rulers unless it existed 
in the multitude, that change of fonn can bring no deliver- 
ance unless the indindual can be first improved. 

It was by Xicbuhr s ad\icc that Lieber, during this win- 
ter, prepared his Journal in Greece for publication. IIow 
full of delight thb year was for him may be gathered from 
these few extracts from the Diary he kept at the time : -^ 

Jum^ 1822. ITent again to Thorwaldsen*s studio. I can- 
not agree with Xiebuhr's opinion of the antique or of Thor- 
waldsen. He says Thorwaldsen lacks the plastic certainty 
which the ancients possessed in such a high degree, and his 
work is all upon the surface. The work of the ancient mas- 
ters is different ; it looks as if it had grown from within. I 
do not understand this. While I was looking yesterday at 
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ThorwaVl sen's Shopbcrds and Graces I qnito forgot myftcir, 
and could fully undcr8tand how that ancient sculptor fell in • 
love with one of his own fttatues. A shudder comes over one 
at the thought that they are only stonCi and are subject to 
the laws of all mechanical creation. 

On Sunday I 6|>ent half an hour at the capitol ; saw only 
fragments. The mouth, chin, and checks of the colossal 
Claudius resemble Napoleon's. It is peculiar that he had a 
large, round chin, like Caracalla and Domitian, yet he was 
not cruel. • . . Gikas introduced to me by Buchholz. lie 
went to Greece earlier tlian we did, ond has just returned. 
He gave up a good property, and went off with great cntha- 
siajjm ; now is l>ack again. 

June 22. Moved to Niebuhr's, . , • 

July 2. Kellermann says that five of oar comrades bavo 
been killed in Greece. , . , 

Dittmann has written to the association to asc the money 
to assist our men to return. Everj'thing is in a desperate 
condition. ... 

Sfptemffer 4. The news received that near Arta, on the 
ICth of July, out of two hundred and eighty Germans all 
but sixty have been slaughtered. These, with Normann, 
escaped into the mountains. ... 

Septemhrr 18. Went with Niebuhr and his family to Albano, 
to the palace of the Consalvi. Beautiful sunset and view 
of the sea. Marcus already says : "II tuo caro Mare, il tuo 
Mare." Pleasant reception at the palace. From my window 
a view of the town, Monte Sevello, the plain, and the sea. I 
thought, during these two weeks in Albano, I could forget 
everjthing connected with my experience in Greece, and 
breathe freely for a short time ; and now comes the " Diario 
di Roma," confirming the rumor that R. is in Argos. 

September 20. With Niebuhr, Amalie, and Marcus [Xie- 
bnhr's two children] to the Rotunda. The church door is 
ornamented with a beautiful frieze. Niebuhr thinks the old 
walls we saw were part of a bath built for the Germans in 
the time Of Domitian* 
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Nicbuhr saj-s nothing can be accomplished for the welfare 
of Ital}' until the priesthood is suppressed. This could be 
done gradually by allowing the monks to leave the cloisters 
with a pension. If a whole cloister should disperse, a cer- 
tain sum should be divided among the monks in proportion 
to the income of the cloister. The princes, for instance 
the Chigi and their descendants, might be taxed for this 
purpose. 

September 22. Went early in tlie morning on horseback to 
Ariccia, Gcnzano, and Vclletri. Tliis is the capital of the 
ancient Volscians, and is Ixjautifully situated on a hill. By 
wa}- of Giullianello to Cora — cyclopcan walls. Temple of 
Castor and Pollux. Bought Niebuhr a knife which had only 
been used at sacrifices in time of peace. 

September 23. ... To Xemi ; thence to Gcnzano. The 
way through the woods said to l>c ver}' bad. I had with 
xnc an old map of 1G03 which might well be used along- 
side of the mo<lcrn one. In the evening returned to 
Albano. • • • 

September 25. Returned to Home. . . . 

September 29. One seldom sees such a sunset as that to- 
day, or the sea so beautifull}* colored. Went in the after- 
noon to Lancia with Schroeter. Met a fat priest who, with 
Bix hundred others, had been to Corsica in IdlO, because they 
would not take the oath of allegiance to the emperor, who 
was enraged against them and treated them very badly. The 
number I found afterwards to be greatly exaggerated. They 
daily receive one franc. Now they are again in Lancia, 
where there are one thousand inhabitants, and in Albano. 
Terrible that such a povert^'-strieken town should have to 
8upix>rt twelve of these priests, who are better clad and 
better fed than the inhabitants. What do they do in return? 
They do not till the ground ; they do not build or instruct ; 
they do nothing to preserve order. Well, what do they do? 
They bold daily two services. • • • 

Orfober 2. That the Romans understood snnreying ia 
proved by the Albano viaduct. There are also many other 
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proofs of this Jicrc. Levelling they must luiyo perfectly 
uiKlcnitoocl, as tlic aqueducts of Ilomc prove. Nicbuhr says 
tlmt the lloniaiis surve^'cd the Transylvania Alps. 

October 3. Went to the I'arc Chigi. Kver3'thiDg wild and 
beautiful. What growth, what luxuriant foliage. Wo do 
not lind this wealth of vegetation in Germany. . • • 

April 3, 1823. Marcus and I went to the lighthouse. . 

April 4. ICarly in the morning a sea bath. . . • Even the 
children in Naples do not eat at home. They come out with 
plates on which are pieces of bread, and sour millc is poured 
over it by old women who go about selling iL To the 
museum with Niebuhr to see the old bronzes. What a dis- 
proportion in some of them. This is not to be wondered at 
since the}' were so cheap. Nicbuhr tells me a life-size figure 
cost only one thousand drachms. 

April b. On the Molo saw a singer who was reciting a 
canto from Tasso; sometimes he gives Ariosto. Another 
sang from a manuscript. These men are usually rather old 
and wear spectacles; their voices are poor; they sing and 
read, and often explain passages. It is interesting to watch 
the crowd about them. 

Aprils, To Pompeii. with Nicbuhr. • . . 

April 1 7. About half-past four, to the Carmelites. Found 
my way alone. There are thirty-five monks living in the 
monaster}'. ... 

I was taken to the garden on the summit. Was there ever 
such an atmosphere I Before us was a beautiful expanse of 
bine sea. ... 

Dante's guide must often have gazed on this scene^ and 
his e3'os wandered daily over these lovely spots. Wise 
Dante I why were you never here? Your gentle leader would 
again have appeared to yoa, and have shown you his countzy 
and his sea. 

April 24. With Niebuhr and oor French friends [Coant 
Deserre, minister to Naples, and his family] to Pompeii. I 
have now a very clear idea of the town. It is very true, 
what GoethQ says, that *^ in Resina and Torre del Greco one 
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8CC8 the same kind of bouses, with only one room and with- 
out windows, as in Pompeii." The outside wall is built of 
volcanic stone, which is perforated with little holes. Took 
breakfast in the soldiers' barracks. . . . 

It is true, and always will be, that the first impression 
French people make on one, is very agreeable. The Countess 
was very affable and pleasant. None of them seemed to 
take any interest in antiques except the ambassador, who did 
look at them. Louisa is a dear little thing. Every one 
thinks her too great a romp, but I have noticed mischievous 
children are always good. IIow sensible the little creature 
was in her questions. The Countess Deserre seated herself 
on the wall of the amphitheatre, and the following is what 
passed between us : — ^ 

Countess. You have been In Greece? 

Lieher. Yes, Madam. 

Countess, Were you in Athens? 

Lieber. No, I went through the Morea, but it was im- 
possible to go to Athens. 

Countess. You studied at Jena? [observing my wound.] 
IIow does it happen that all the young men who went to 
Greece had been at Jena? 

Lieher. No, Madam ; I was at Jena, but there is no con- 
nection between Jena and Greece. 

Countess, You know Mr. Sand ? . . • 

It is the most dimcult task to impress a truth upon people ; 
but how an error clings to them ! Even when the error has 
been proved, it will often take more than a centur}* to wipe 
out the blot it has left. Tlie some tiling U true in science. 

I have lw»en rending the story of Sofronin and Olindo, with 
Marcus. How is it that TaHso has acquired such fame? If 
ho had written shorter poems, ho would have succeeded 

I This Journal wai taken poMcusion of by the police while I was in 
prison at Kiipcnick, and down the lide of thit page, where I had writ- 
ten the oonrertation between the Countesi and myiclf, they drew two 
long red lines. This was probably to attract attention to it as somo- 
thlDg treasoaablt* 
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better ; but for an Epic greatness, simplicity and wisdom are 
requisite. He lacks all three qualities. 

April 20. To Ilcrculaneum with the Niebuhni. Only the 
theatre and a few rooms have been excavated, and these are 
only partly opened. The stream of lava must have been 
enormous. Can it be that the lava flowed into the theatre 
until it was full? 

April 29. To the museum to look again at the bronzes. 
One never tires of this place. The Pompeian houses, filled 
with these ornaments, must have been most attractive dwell- 
ings. . . • 

Maij 5. Left Naples. . • • 

May 8. Tlie last glimpse of the sea. Rome was so beaa« 
tiful in the morning light. It seemed all the more attractive 
to us, coming from Naples.. ... 

May 12. To the capitol with Marcus. Bathed in the 
Tiber. With what regret every one takes leaves of Nie- 
buhr. 

May 13. Farewell to Rome. ... 

May IG. Suddenly to come upon a Gothic church, with 
its piinted windows and ogee arches, is not a pleasant sen- 
sation, I must confess, after being in Rome. Niebuhr's feel- 
ings were just the contrary. My mind was filled with the 
grand, symmetrical lines of the basilicas. • • • 

May 17. Passed a town on the shore of Lake Throsimene. 
Niebuhr described the battle to me. lie believes it was 
fought along the lake as far as the Tuscan boundary. To 
Castigllone. • • • 

May 19. Arrived at Florence. 

May 20. W(!iit t<) the cftth(idral and the top of the tower. 
• • • licautiful walk along the. Arno. No city can be so well 
compared to Athens as Florence. I was deeply impressed 
when I saw for the first time some of the finest buildings. 
If Dante had only appeared and been my guide! Giotto's 
Tower is so beautiful one ought to see it often. How beau- 
tiful the proportions are by moonlight I The cathedral is both 
Coruithian and Gothic. Thank God, they did not finish the 

4 
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wretched fa<;ado ds they intended in the last ccntuiy. Saw 
Giotto*s grave, the picture of Dante and others. . . . 

The Loggia of Orcagna has given me a new impression of 
the diversit}' of tlie Gothic style. . . . Tlic Medusa is very 
fine, and I enjo}* Lippi^s pictures. I see that Rapliael, Michael 
Angcio, and Da Vinci did not attain such perfection unaided 
Tlicy were preceded by great masters. . . . 

To the galleries. The room of bronzes. Mercury, by John 
of Bologna, looks as if ho were flying. Saw a Punic helmet, 
an eagle of tlie Twenty-fourth Legion. . . • The DUrer here 
is not one of his best. The Correggios are not equal to 
those in Dresden, nor the RapliaeU to tliose in Rome, or the 
Madonna dl San Sisto. Leonardo is always the same. lie 
has put into his ()iotures a noblo rc|>osc, and much more that 
cannot be described in words. 

May 28. Breakfast in Prato* The pulpit in the cathedral 
by Niccolo Fisano. Three chapels with pictures by Lippi. 
Began the ascent of the Apennines in the afternoon. Si>ent 
the night in Barbarino. • • • 

Jun9 4. By Peri, passing Into the Tyrol. Borghetto the 
first town wo entered in the Tyrol. Dined here, and slept 
itBerorcdOb 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Few ever Icavo Italj without regret, and liicbcr may 
certain!/ bo excused if ho felt 8omo sadness at the closo of 
what was ahnost tho only holiday of a busy life. After 
the bitterness of the Grecian experience, ho had thoroughly 
enjoyed tho chann of tho society ho met in Ronio, to 
say nothing of tho other fascinations of that city ; and it 
must have been with feelings of gloom that ho returned 
to Germany and to the caro of a more than paternal gov- 
ernment It was on the 10th of June, 1823, that he 
parted from Xicbulur and his family at Innspruck, and 
made tho rest of his way alone. lie arrived at Municli on 
tho 14th. Ilis Diary says : — 

A delightful interview with the great artist Cornelius, whom 
I found surrounded by Lis pupils and full of hope for the 
growth of art in Germany, llis wife is a charming woman, 
80 full of her recollections of Rome that wo naturally found 
much to talk about, and it was a great enjoyment to me. 
Cornelius is flninhing Ids Olympus, and means to begin upon 
his Neptune. IIo says tho work of Giulio Romano at Man- 
tua is Aill of orighial Ideas, equal for originality to Raphael 
In tho Farncsina. 

On tho 7th of July he was at Erlangcn, after passing 
some days in Stuttgart and Nuremberg, everywhere visiting 
the galleries and giving his impressions. A great portion 
of this journey was made on foot July 17 he arrived in 
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Drcsilcn : " To find again my Raphaels, after the barbaric 
Bohemia, was like a reunion with a dear friend from whom 
I had parted in Italy." On the 2ath, in ZiiUicliau : " Kc 
ligious life seems more devcloiHxl here than elsewhere in 
Ocrmany, and the clergy sUind high in the estimation of 
their congregations. My brother-in-law Karsten is happy, 
for he has a field for his work." 

On the 10th of August of the same year, 1823, he reached 
Berlin, and the question of liis future career demanded 
immediate consideration. Although the police hail foun<l 
nothing against him when he was arrested in 1819, he had 
been forbidden to study at a Prussian university, and had 
been told that he should never receive any position in the 
service of the government Now, however, he hoped for a 
revocation of this order, for his feelings had undergone 
a great change. He had lost some of his illusions in 
Greece, and Niebuhr s influence had tended to bring him 
into normal relations with the existing state of affairs. 
Moreover, when the king of Prussia, Frederick Wil- 
liam III., had passed through Rome while Lieber was 
there, Kiebuhr, who had been his private tutor some 
years before, told him that licber was afraid to return, 
lest he should be exposed to further persecution, and the 
king had left assurances that Lieber need have no fear 
of any such interference, and advised his return. 

Soon after reaching Berlin, he wrote to the minister of 
police. Von Kamptz, a full statement of his difficulties 
and a frank recantation of his boyish errors. He also 
expressed his determination to give his attention hence- 
forth to the higher mathematics, which, it will be remem- 
bered, he had been studying before his departure for 
Greece. In a letter dated August 20^ 1823| Von Eamptc 
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made reply, expressing his satisfaction at the change in 
Liebcr's opinions after his varied experiences, and prom- 
ising that he should be allowed to continue his studies 
>vitliout interference from the police, and that he might 
look forward to a place under government The minister 
concluded by saying tliat lie felt perfect confidence that 
Lieber would not again fall into the errors and delusions 
which had neither made him useful to liis country nor 
secured happiness for himself. 

Lieber then felt encouraged to make still further de- 
mands. Consequently he wrote again to the minister of 
instruction, giving a detailed account of some of the diffi- 
culties of his position. His father had lost much of his 
property in the wars with Napoleon, and was now an old 
man, unable to provide for his son's education at the uni- 
versity ; hence he felt compelled to ask the minister for 
the assistance from the state which at that time was freely 
bestowed on needy and deserving students. lie referred 
the minister to Xicbuhr, to General von Schack (one of 
the kings aides-de-camp) y and to Baron Lepal (an aide 
of Prince Henry) for information about his character ; and 
to his Journal in Greece, which Niebuhr had approved of, 
as to his ability. In conclusion, he pointed out that his 
whole future career depended on the answer to this peti- 
tion. The minister of instruction replied in a letter, dated 
October 22 of the same year (1823), stating that the 
petition had been received, together with urgent recom- 
mendations from Von Kamptz, but that, nevertheless, it 
had not been granted. He reminded Lieber of his former 
unsatisfactory entanglements in political affairs, of the 
fact that he had left the gymnasium before completing 
his course, and of his brief connection with the university. 
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where he had studied but four months. He called Ins 
attention to the fact that he had taken part in an adven- 
turous cnteri>ri8e, which might have been the means of 
ijiving him sounder views of life, but that it could hardly 
have been of serxicc in the way of enabling him to [Prepare 
especially for his vocation. Therefore, before complying 
vrith Licbcr 8 request, he was compelled to ask for satis- 
factory information on several points : What were his 
intentions in regard to his future career, the preparations 
he had made for it, and his present qualifications ? IIo 
said, fmally, that he should not feci authorized to grant 
the i>etition until he was convinced that the applicant 
dcscr>'ed his sympathy, and until an examination had 
given him an opportunity to judge whether Licbers plans 
and views corresponded to his knowledge and capacity. 
In short, it was a model official letter. 

Lieber wrote again to urge his claims, assuring the 
minister that he could bring flattering testimonials from 
his fonncr teachers, and asseverating his determination to 
live henceforth as a peaceable citizen. His request was 
at length granted, and a modest sum was placed in his 
hands. Tliis bcnefiiction enabled him at once to resume 
his mathematical studies in Berlin. 

On his return to Berlin, Licbcr moved in a pleasant 
circle. Among his frien<Li were Cliancellor von Ilitzig, 
one of the most eminent lawyers of his time, Ilofrathin 
Ilerz, the (iimily of General von Schack, Fouqud, Hoffman, 
and Chamisso. Tlicrc were others, too, who helped to 
make his life pleasant by giving him the opportunity of 
enjoying the Berlin stage, which was at that time in a par- 
ticularly flourishing condition, with Devrient and Auguste 
Btich (afterwards known as Madame Crclingcr) acting 
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Shakespeare's plays. All this, together with his rcstora* 
tion to his family, gave him some months of undisturbed 
happiness. In the middle of the winter, however, Lieber 
foun<l liimself BuiFcring from the elimate, and wrote to the 
minister of instruction to ask if he might be allowed to 
continue his studies at Bonn. lie said : *' I have attended 
lectures this winter on Trigonometry and the Differential 
and Integral Calculus, and have been able, by the aid that 
has been granted me, to avail myself, with much profit, oi 
a privatissimum on various subjects from Dr. Ohm." 

Although, fince his return to Berlin, Lieber had given 
the authorities no cause for suspicion, ho had for some 
time obsenxd that his house was watched and that he 
was followed by the police whenever he went out of doors. 
Von Kamptz s assurances preserved him from serious anx- 
iety, until early in the morning of the 12th of February, 
1824, two police officers came to the house with orders for 
him to appear at Kopenick before the commissioners of 
police. Lieber did not wait to receive them, but ran by a 
back way to Minister von Kamptz, to learn why the prom- 
ises so recently given him had been broken. The minister 
assured him that he was summoned merely as a witness, 
and for no act of his own. Lieber accordingly obeyed the 
summons, only requesting that if in future his presence 
was required he might be privately notified, for his whole 
family, and csi)ccially hw ailing mother, had been greatly 
disturbed by the untimely appearance of two policemen at 
their peaceful doors. The family had good cause for 
uneasiness, inasmuch as the government was prosecuting 
young men right and left, and condenming them to long 
imprisonment on the most frivolous pretexts. Professors 
were continually deprived of their offices, and tho freedom 
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• 

of the press and of the universities was cramped in every 
way. Mcttemich's policy of repression was triumphant 
Besides the possibility of imprisonment there was the ' 
immediate inconvenience of interrupted work to harass 
Liebcr. lie consequently was much relieved when ho 
obtained permission to leave Berlin on the Ist of May, 
1824, and betook himself to Ilallc, passing through Leipzig 
on his way. Tlien ho spent one or two pleasant days in 
Dresden %\'ith some of his friends, listening to the music. 
for M'hich the Saxon cipital lias long been famous. It 
was then that one of his friends gave him the engravings 
of Raphaels Paniassus and the School of Athens, which 
he carried with him in all his subsequent travels and only 
framed when he finally settled in New York in 1858. 

Liebcr was occu[)ied with his studies in Hallo until in 
August, 1824, the police came upon traces of the con- 
nection between the French and German malecontents, 
and he was recalled from Halle to tell what he could about 
this matter. He in vain protested that ho was secured 
from molestation by the royal pledge. He was told by the 
oflicials that he should not be punished for any pre\ious 
misdeeds and that he was bound now to show his grati- 
tude by gi\nng them all the information he possessed. 
Tliis ho refused to do, and accordingly, on the morning of 
the 1st of September, two policemen api)earc<l cit his door 
and carried him to Kiipenick, where ho was again impris- 
oned. A further attempt was made to wring a confcKsion 
from him ; and on his refusal to make any statement, he 
was told that he should remain in prison until he was 
ready to confess, even though be were to be confined for 
the rest of bis life. 

There can be no doubt that the government was much 
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friglitcncd at tho discovery of what seemed to the officials 
to be a %vidcsprcad conspiracy. Varahagen von Ensc*s gos- 
siping '* Blatter aus der preu8sischen Qcschichte *' contains 
many references to the panic 

Lieber had many companions in this misfortune. Under 
date of September 22 Vamhagen wrote : " The whole 
city is filled with tho wildest rumors on account of this 
business. Hundreds of people are mentioned as detected 
accom^iliccs or as suspicious characters. The most respect- 
able names are mentioned, — tho King of Wurtcmbcrg, 
OS the hea<l of tho whole thing, Cncisenau, Orollmann, 
Humboldt, Savigny, &c., &c." Ho speaks perpetually of 
the large number of arrests. Lord Clanwilliam, who was 
then the English minister at Berlin, wrote to his govern- 
ment that the conspiracies, of which so much was made, 
were but unimportant students* societies, and that this 
terror of them was only arrant nonsense ; but it was a 
serious matter for those who were sitting behind the bars 
at Kopcnick. Among these were twenty-six young men, 
members of the Jiingcrbund, a semi-political society com- 
posed of students who were dissatisfied with the despotism 
that seemed triumphant throughout Europe. Tliey were 
tried and condemned to various terms of imprisonment, of 
from six to fifteen years. Charles FoUcn, who had fled to 
Basle where he liehl a professor's chair, was obliged to 
flco from Switzerland because tho Prussian government 
deman<led his surrender. He came to this country, whcro 
he died after a short but most honorable career.^ 

Niebuhr interested himself a great deal in the fato of 
his young prot<^g6. In one of his letters, dated March 2^, 

1 See hit life in Vol. I., of hii " Life and Works." Botton, 1811; &▼• 
.yolomet. It was written hy hit widow, Mrs. Elia Lee FoUeo. 
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1825) ho wrote : " It has been said that Licber was to be 
released on his father s birthday, but nothing has come of 
it. Such carelessness in leaving a good man to languish 
in fetters makes me indignant, though no cruelty is in- 
tended," Again, April 2 : " I wrote to Liebcr, and he has 
sent mc an answer that has touched me deeply. The poor 
fellow is quite broken-hearted. I vvish I could find time 
to make an excursion to Kopenick and comfort him.'' 
April 6 : '' I visited poor Licber yesterday, in the Bastilo 
of Kopenick. my God I" 

A few days later, Licber vnxn set free, mainly by Nie- 
buhr*s intercession. It was made a condition of this clem- 
ency, however, that Liebcr should remain in Berlin until 
the investigations were over, in readiness to appear as a 
witness whenever he should be summoned. Vanihagen, 
April 22, 1825, notes this unusual relaxation of official 
severity and says that, '' Liebcr used to be tutor in Rome 
in the family of Niebuhr, who had the courage to visit him 
when ho was imprisoned at Kopenick. lie could not bo 
refused." Xiebuhr showed even more fearlessness in re- 
questing a pardon for Licber, for at that moment he was 
himself looked upon with some suspicion by those in 
authority. And that it was not an cosy task which ho 
undertook maybe seen from this letter, dated April 11, 
1825. 

This morning I have at lost finished my final application 
to the King. To write thus for the fourth time about the 
same thing, and each time to have to answer the same thing, 
is very wear}-ing; you cannot invent new argument when 
you have once exhausted the subject in your representations. 
YoQ can only try to set it in new points of view, from which 
it may appear somewhat clearer, more self-evident. • • • I 
bare still to write to Schuckmann for poor Lieber. 
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Licbcr's stay in prison had not been without certain alle- 
viations. He had read, studied, and reflected, and ho had 
composed many poems. Bayle's Dictionary, the Arabian 
Nights, Shakespeare, and Goetho were the authors he stud- 
ied at tliis time. A few months after recovering his free- 
dom Licbcr published a small volume, entitled *' Vicrzchn 
Wein-und Wonnelicder," * under the pseudonym of Arnold 
Franz. This small selection, from the many ho had written 
on love, liberty, friendship, and other subjects, he dedi- 
cated to Carl Maria von Weber, the eminent compoHcr, 
and to C. F* Zeltcr, the friend of Goethe. The poems bear 
out the promise of the title, and in no way indicate that 
they were written by a prisoner within four stone walls. 
They breathe nothing but conviviality and hilarity, in vio- 
lent reaction against the gloom of his fate. In a manu- 
. script note on the fly-leaf of a copy which ho kept with 
him, Doctor Licbcr >vrote, twenty years later, an account 
of his feelings at that time; he says: — 

Genuss (cnjo^Tncnt) was one of the elements of my intel- 
lectual life at that period. Goethe was not inactive in all 
this. Asiatic poetr}' ; Goethe ; patriotism ; scrions reading ; 
stem review of my opinions and convictions ; Italy, as if I 
were in Borne; philosophy; history; disestecm for my fcllow- 
prisoncrs ; everything as active within me as if it existed 
alone at the time. The more my whole childhood and youth 
had been gnidcd by the ideas of sacrifice for others, of 
Enthchrung and resignation, of country and heaven, the 
more unreservedly I now plunged — theoretically, bo it well 
understood — into the idea of the day,, of the hour, of twVit- 
Uch seirif wirkUch hahen^ of Genuss in der Gegentoart ; yet all 
my Gocthic ideas or feelings were always tinged with addi* 
tional glow and fervor. Hence these Wine-songs. 

I Berlin : T. H.. Riemaon, 1820. 12ma, pp. S2. 
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There is no entry in Licbcr's Diaiy from the time of his 
arrest until two months after he ttos set free. He lived tit 
home for a short time, doubtless easting about for occu- 
pation and trying his hand at literature. The following, 
%vritten when he once more resumed his Diary, shows that 
he hud also begun to go again into society : — 

Jiint 27. On Sunday* I was at Chnmisso's. lie spoke 
much of Madame dc Stael. Chamisso divides mankind sim- 
ply into the little and the great. In his estimation De Stael 
belongs to the great, Sehlegel to the little. ... I take my 
tragedy, *'Thc Two Ilcdwigs," to lloltci;* ho praises it, 
but finds it not suited to the stage. 

In July he found a place as tutor in the household of 
the Count von Bemstorff, but in order to accompany the 
family to their country-seat he had first to obtain permis- 
sion from the police. The minister of the Interior and 
police accordingly granted him lcave/*to %isit Mecklenburg 
and Hanover, provided that the investigating committee, 
bitting at Kopenick, should consent.* Information must bo 
given of the time of departure, as well as of the length of 
absence, to the commissioners.'* Tliis was the liberty that 
the cat occasionally gives to the mouse. 

In his Diary he says : — 

^fany pleasant excursions on the lake with the ladies. The 
%rliolc party, a vcrj' merry one, went to Liibcck and Travc- 
Tniinde; sketching; sea-baths; champagne; crabs for the 
first time in my life. On our way back to Wedendorf, had 
to feed the horses at midnight in a small place, Slutop, but 
no lodging to be bad. The ladies sat down on the roadside 
in the moonlight, and we took tea there with sausage, &c. 
Could Walter Soott have seen us, it would have been some- 

> Carl TOO Boltd, aa tctor, and author of Tarioas plajt and works. 
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thing for his pen. I write a poem for. the occasion and 
Countess Louise sketches the tea-party. • • • Arthur and I 
frequently hunting wild ducks several hours on the water. 
Letter from Niebuhr, and write to him for his birthday. . • . 
The harvest-home, a lovely festival. I can fancy nothing 
more delightful than to possess one's own acres in a free 
country — rather a free peasant than a Mecklenburg noble- 
man. Count Bercstorff does not allow his peasants to sell 
any cattle or horses without first having oflered them to him. 

In October of the same year he returned to Berlin, and 
wc have a bit of testimony about the impression he made 
at this time on one of his friends, in the following letter 
written by a cousin of his, Baur by name, who had not 
seen him since he left for Greece : — 

I found our relations changed. We were never again so 
intimate as we had been. Perhaps he was implicated in 
some of the political intrigues and there were secrets which 
he had to keep. His brother Edward invited me to meet 
him at dinner, and we spent an evening talking together at 
my cousin's, Eichens the engraver. His brother Gustavus, 
Francis, and I also took lessons together in English. But 
Francis had grown quieter. Italy had changed him by 
giving him a sense of ait. lie cultivated his aesthetic tastes, 
and was composing poems. ... lie was a frequent visitor 
at Ilitzig's,* and associated a good deal with literary people, 
lie knew a great many ladies, and had become very different 
from what he was in the old Turner days. To bo sure, even 
then he used to write poetry, but his patriotic, gymnastic, 
semi-religious ideas had been succeeded by more serious 
intellectual interests." 

In the next month, November, 1825, Licber was once 
more summoned before the Court of Investigations. 

^ Hitzig WM A prominent lawyer, and a iriend of Fooqatf and £. T. W. 
Hoi&Daim. 
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I dictated the protocol myself, [he 8a3's ia his Diary], 
but felt fearfully weary of the constant repetition of these 
affairs. Every great sorrow seems greater in the morning 
than at night. During the long day we have become accus- 
tomed to our miser}', but when we wake up in the morning 
it is something new again. ^ 

January^ 182C. On the 2d to Kamptz, who declares that 
he knew nothing of my recent examinations. 

January 26. A letter from Kiebuhr. The Duke of Wel- 
lington has been here. What a sharp face I I think ho looks 
even abler than he is. 

February 9. A happy day among my friends. Take my 
first English lesson. 

Evidently it was at this time that be began to form tho 
plan, which he soon carried out, of leaving the country. 

Fehntary 19. To Frankfort^on-thc-Oder. 

February 21. To Ziilllchau [where his brother-in-law and 
sister were living]. 

February 2C. Back to Berlin. A letter from Niebuhr and 
one from Count Bernstorlf. 

Tlic letter from Niebuhr contained the following, which 
will servo to show how unwearying was Niebuhr s kind- 
ness, as well as Licber*s desire to make one more effort 
before expatriating himself. 

Bonn, February 22, 1826. 

.... Mr. Francis Lieber, the bearer of this letter, has 
probably often been mentioned to your excellency by j'our 
.cousin, who has shown a warm friendship for him. 

It is not necessar}' to dwell upon the well-known and sad 
trials of his early life. The persecutions brought upon him 

1 It if interesting to compare with this what Goethe laid,— 9fW« Ecker* 
mann, under date of August 10, 1824 : " We are wisest in Uie morning, 
but also roost anxious at that time ; for anxiety is a sort of wisdom, 
although only of a pasaire kind. Stupidity never knows anxiety •'* 
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bj bis joutliful errors have now como to an end. His pros- 
pects of providing for himself have been dc8tro3'ed, and the 
opportunity has twice been denied hun of prepai'ing himself 
for a profession. 

Tlic idea has been suggested that your Excellency may 
be willing to give him some appointment, and ho has tho 
hope that he will find you favorably inclined. Therefora ho 
has asked for this introduction from me, as tho only one of 
his friends who knows him thoroughly and can venture to 
recommend him to you. 

I can vouch for his moral integrity, and if it were neces- 
sary to speak of his political principles I could assure you 
of his entire reawakening from his early dreams. lie is a 
young man of ability and distinguished talents, with a great 
capacity for languages, and varied knowledge, tho greater 
development of which was impeded by the unhappy circum- 
stances of his life. 

It would relieve me of anxiety to hear that ho had obtained 
an a])pointment. 

Nothing came of this application^ and Licbcr spent tho 
remainder of the winter in preparing himself for his volun- 
tary exile. lie continued his English studies, and saw 
much of his friends, among whom ho had long counted 
Henrietta Ilcrz.^ lie secured a testimonial from Major- 
Gcncral von Pfucl, then in charge of the Bwimming-school 
at Berlin, to the ciTect that ho was an excellent swimmer 
and possessed '' the skill and dexterity required to conduct 
a swimming-school successfully.** His intention to leave 
Germany he kept a secret from every one, for tho police 
would of course havo put thcur hands upon him if Ids 
design had become known. Ho saw that there was no 

> For an interesting account of thii remarkable woman* lee an articlo 
by Karl HUlebrand in the *'BeTuo des Deux Mondoa" lor March 16^ 
187a 
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career open to him iii his own countiy and ho learned that 
new dangers threatened him from the familiar quarter, 
and henee, in the spring of 182G, he put his h)ng-fonned 
plan into execution. All of this part of his career is 
briefly narrated in extracts from his Diary, What finds no 
mention is the depression that he felt from the uncertainty 
of his position, lie was working very hard, writing for 
difierent Gcnnan periodicals, and giving instruction in 
German and Italian. In later years he said that at that 
time he was '^ doing uncongenial work, and physically 
laboring like an American army mule." One or two of 
the entries will show his very natural anxiety to find some 
settled position. 

On the 17th of May, 182G, at half-past ten in the evening, 
I IcA; Berlin willi my brotlicr Edward. I had to deceive all 
the family. It was dreadful, and I wept bitterly when I got 
into the carriage. No diHicultics on the journey to Hamburg. 
Arrived on the 10th. in the evening. Slept in the country 
house of Chatcauneuf 's parents. What comfort everywhere I 
In this resi)ect already quite English. 

May 21. On Chateauncuf's horse to Eppcndorif and 
Dlankenesc. 

May 22. On board the ship ** Perseverance." My brother 
aeeompanied mc and returned with the pilot-boat. At two 
o'clock we saw Helgoland. On the 24th passed a Dutch 
frigate from India. ... On the 25th, the coast of England. 
Since I lell 1 have written several poems. On the 2Cth, 
arrive at Gravesend ; numberless vesscb— cultivated country 
-—a striking impression. 

May 27. By stage to London, to the George and Vulture 
What a bustle I Accommoilations bad, and ver}* dear. Stokes 
and his amiable sister received mo with great kindness ; so 
did Sieveking, to whom 1 make a visit in the country. 

On Sunday, the 4th of June, I called upon Weber ; on the 
6tli, the day when ** Der FrcischUtz " was to be performed for 
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his benefit, ho breathed his last. IIo had gone to London in 
February where ho finished his magnificent **Oberon" and 
directed its performance. • • . Dined at the Lutheran clergy- 
man's, Dr. Schwabe's, on Stamford Hill. Called on the 
authoress, Madame Domcier. Went to a Quaker meeting 
and found it very tiresome ; an old man and woman spoke. 
Penn was no doubt an excellent man, to whom the form 
lie had adopted seerncd the best, but ho did not know the 
nec<ls of men. Kver}'thing in his method depends on cnthu- 
fiiasm, which cannot be forced and does not lust. Witnessed 
tlie election in the city of which I shall give an account 
elsewhere. 

June 15. Mrs. Domeier helps mo in selecting a lodging. 
In the evening at Stamford Hill, at Sicveking's. Napoleon 
they called the Representative of EviL 

June 1 . Gloved to Thanet Place. Good Mrs. Domcier had 
supplied my room with tea, sugar, soap, candles, &c. . • • 

June IS. Waterloo ! No great celebration here. 

June 25. Lly first lesson to Dr. North. Went to the 
French and Spanish chapel. Nothing so deeply impresses 
me in the church as music and works of sculptiirc. Why 
cannot other churches than the Catholic open their doors to 
art? In the afternoon, called on Pistrucci. Ho is surrounded 
by all kinds of foreigners, but goes on quietly with his brush 
and drawings. Wliite has spoken In my behalf to the secre- 
tary; to Ackcrroan — no opening yet I cannot bear this 
much longer and would rather take hold of anything. First 
lesson to Dr. Courson. 

June 27. Sec the exhibition at Somerset House. Beyond 
all description poor. Chiefly miserable portraits. 

June 28. With Ronqncttc to the British Museum ; mea- 
gre, with the exception of the Elgin marbles. What a delight 
to see these ! . • • 

June 30. Schonlein says that English boys are not nearly 
OS intelligent as German boys,— that it is hard work to 
instruct them. ... 

Juljf2. Dine at Sieveking's. He tells me that the export 
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of English manufactures to foreign countries docs not amount 
to moro than one seventeenth of the home consumption, and 
that the mail, to all countries united, yields much less than 
the inland postage. • • • Even Dr. Courson, a man who has 
studied in Germany and has all regard for knowledge, will 
not consent to learn the language thoroughly or grammati* 
cally. Ever^'thing must be practical. . Read English and 
German with North in the evening. With what delight he 
repeats long passages from Shakespeare. What a benefactor 
was Shakespeare to his country. 

July 5. A rich day 1 With Rouquette to the British Insti- 
tution ; many paintings from Carlton House. Then, to the 
Klcphant and Castle, the inn in Southwark, which six hun* ' 
(Ircd stages pass by every day. To Dulwich. Bourgeois's 
Gnllcr}' in the colk-gc. The first room with Tenicrs, Ruys- 
dacl, &c. Thou a glowing Titian, Murillo, Andrea del 
Sarto, Paul Veronese, Guido, Correggio. How at home I felt 
and how far happier I shall feel now. I shall go often to 
this gallery. The Titian is superb, and the three Murillos 
the best I have ever seen. A good dinner, better in this 
village inn than at the best talies cThote in Berlin. A walk 
with Rouquette and then home. 

July 7. Went to see the Tunnel, a most remarkable work, 
worthy of the old Romans. . • • Mr. Greaves offers me a 
situation near Plymouth. lie is secretary of an infant- 
school society. We shall see. "No history. We don't 
care about history." I meet everywhere with great kind- 
ness ; tickets to the Dulwich Gallery are given to me, — also 
to Lord Stafford's collection, which is not open to the general 
public. 

July 10. To Watts's printing establishment. He prints 
Persian, Coptic, Arabic, Irish Bibles. Lesson to Scovell. 
Englishmen seem to have a great dread of German thorough- 
ness. ** No rules at all. I think to read will be the best." 

July 13. With the Irishman, who corrects the Irish Bibles, 
to the principal Lancastrian school in the borough. My 
opinion on this subject I have given in my essays. With 
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Mrs. Domcicr to tho opera, wbcre I heard Caglioni, and the 
beautiful Pasta. 

Julff 18. With Mr. WatU to his house at tho North 
Knd, — the first time that I am introduced into an English 
family. A son and daughter of a brother who died in India 
were staying with him. Two Indian servants in attendance. 
Thus one constantly meets with something unexpected and 
strange in this country. 

Ju/if 20. Sec the Infant School in Spitalfields. These in- 
stitutions arc excellent. They take children from two to 
seven years old. 

Jitli/ 28. St. Luke's Hospital for the Insane ; very neat 
and cleanly ; apparently well conducted. 

Auffust, About this time I became acquainted with Dr. 
Crawford, and with the Austins. Mrs. Austin, tho authoress, 
introduced me to Mr. Bcntham, and to Mr. Neal«' an Amcri* 
can ; so perhaps I may go to America. Become acquainted 
with Doctor Tliiarks and many others. 

September 8. Again to Schonlein*8 at Epsom to stay over 
night. These visits arc most refreshing to me. We talked 
until well toward morning on eternity, pantheism, poetical 
inspirations, &c. 

September 12. Read English with Stokes. It was funny 
enough. ... 

September H. Wrote my essay on Lancastrian Schools.* 
In tlic evening to tlio Mechanical Institute. 

September 15. With Mr. Greaves to the Refuge of the 
Destitute, where he wishes me to give instruction in gymnas* 
tic exercises gratis. This is a good idea, and I am willing 
to do it. 

1 The late John Neal of Portland, the author of " Seventy-Six," &c 
3 This first appeared in Kos. 122 and 123 of the '* Litcrarlsche Blatter 
dor Burscn-IIalle," and was republished in the same year by.'O. W. Cart- 
tens & Co., of Hamburg, in pamphlet form. 

It contains an intelligent description of the Lancastrian system of 
education— according to which the more advanced pupils teach the 
others— and an earnest appeal in behalf of its introdttction into 
Qermaoy. 
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Septemher 29. Doctor Thiarks informs mc that Mr. Bond 
of Boston is looking out for a teacher in g}*muastics. ^Ir. 
Bond calls and confirms this in case ]Mr. Buck should not 
accept • • . 

October IC. Confined to my bed with fever and severo 
headaches from the 4th to the IGth. Much kindness shown 
mc by my friends. 

Octoher 19. A note inclosing £10, and the words in a dis- 
guised handwriting, ** Won in a wager by an absent friend," 
is Bcnt to mc by two-penny ix)st. I cannot find out from 
whom it comes. 

October 22. To Mr. Neal. lie will let mc know when Jef- 
ferson's memoirs are published. My kind friend, the beautiful 
Mrs. Fould (wife of the subsequently great French finan- 
cier), obtains lessons for me at Mrs. Samucls*s, Rothschild's 
sister. I am teaching her daughter, who, if she goes on as 
she has begun, will make wonderful progress. Doctor Craw- 
ford brings mc two new scholars — six shillings a lesson. 

I^ovtmber 9. In the evening a dance at Mr. Oppenheimer's. 
The da}' before, I had commenced giving Italian lessons to 
M . 

Here, the London Tagcbuch cndfl. 

It is evident that this was in many ways a bitter Kcason 
for Licbcr, and it is no wonder that he turned longing 
eyes toward America. Before deciding to leave England 
he thought of making an ai)pIication for the place of pro- 
fessor of German in the London University, now Uni- 
versity College. Xicbuhr, whom he consulted in the 
matter, once more gave proof of the interest which he felt 
for his young friend, by writing him a warm letter of 
recommendation* 

"While this matter was still unsettled Licber, who was 
ahready considering the ad\'isability ot trying his fortune 
in America, received an invitation to take chax^o of a 
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gymnasium, and establish a swimming-school in Boston, 
and he at once accepted it, in a letter dated April 13, 
Hi27. Before leaving England he made a visit to Man- 
chester to bid farewell to his future wife, the lady who is 
spoken of above in the last entiy in his London Diary. 

Tliis letter will show the seriousness with which be 
decided to turn his back upon EurojiC. 

MAXcnESTEs, Maj 12, 1827. 

To ALL »rr DEAR Ones, — ^Your letters have given me both 
pleasure and pain ; the}' could not but be the bearers of sad 
thoughts, which, in spite of the kind and loving sympathy of 
my dear parents, brothei-s, and sisters at my brighter pros- 
pects, could not be concealed. It is only natural to feel sad 
when there is the expectation of a permanent separation. 
True, it is the destin}' of every family to be established, to 
multiply, and to be scattered, so that new ones are founded, 
Just as it is the destiny of empires ; yet when the time comes 
and the circle must be broken, wc cannot but feel it deeply. 
Why should I not acknowledge that I felt the greatest an- 
guish of mind when I received 3*our farewell letters, and my 
separation from you, from Germany, and Europe bcearoo 
clear to mo. Farewell, then. I shall think of you often with 
rejoicing wlicn I remember your affection, and all that you 
have done fur mo ; and often, too, in sorrow when I think of 
the bcparation, but it is not a sorrow I should wish to 
relinquihh. It should be our aim to expand our souls and 
develop all that is great and elevating within us, and grief 
as well as joy is essential to this. I believe a noble heart, 
deprived of every sorrow, would pray : ♦* Give me my sor- 
rows back again." 

From all your letters I should judge you have taken a 
wrong 'view of my hopes and anticipations with regard to 
America. Believe me that I do not expect a paradise, but I 
look forward eagerly to the prospect of a more settled and 
active life, and an honorable and usefUl position in a yoong 
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republic, Trhich, however imperfect it may still be, yet gives 
a field for the practice and application of talent and ability. 
I shall of course miss much that I have been accustomed to 
in Europe, cslx^cially the intellectual life ; but it will be more 
congenial to me than Europe with her efTetc institutions, for 
I shall feel that I am in a land of progress, where civilization 
is building her home, while in Europe we can scarcely tell 
whether there is progression or retrogression. Matilda is 
here in the house of her married sister, and I shall bo with 
them Hyc days, from breakfast until supi)er-timc. I am 
taking leave of Europe in the pleasantest manner. . • . 

The same seriousness is to be seen in this letter written 
on his way to America. 

• At Sba» June 10» 1827. 

. • • In a few words I will try and explain to you my ex- 
pectations in regard to America. I know that it will not be 
a paradise. I believe that the customs and inOuences of the 
Middle Ages were required for the development of the race 
then, but now new and greater ideas are dawning which 
Europe is too petrified and ossified to accept or adopt. Is it 
not enough that she had the benefit of the unfolding of all 
knowledge that was produced at that time ? These new ideas 
will find their soil in America, and many have already taken 
root. There never has existed, to my knowledge, a govern- 
ment that has been formed so entirely for the good of the 
people. Never in the history of the world has so much wis- 
dom and humanity been shown as in their civilization. Each 
new colony has been received into the Union as soon as it 
had the requured number of inhabitants, and allowed the 
same rights as the older ones. This proves tliat they are 
fipec from jealousy and tyranny, and that they are ruled by 
Just laws. I know no people who show more love for all that 
is noble. No nation has ever made such, rapid progress. 

Father thinks that I write about this country in too poeti- 
cal a atroin. He may be correct; but I go without any 
prejudices. I have been studying the history and statistics 
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of tho country, and sooa I shall Judge for myself. Father 
writes that *^ Republics generate party spirit;" but ore 
mouarebies free from this? Is not my own experience 
sufficient evidence that parties exist even under a king? 
But I will not now discuss which is preferable. For a par- 
ticular epoch and people one form of government may be 
better than another, but in my opinion a republic is su|)erior 
to all. • 



• • 



On tho 20tli of June, 1B27> on the anniversary of 
the battle of Xamur, where he was wounded, and, as it 
happened, at the same hour, he landed in New York, and 
at once proceeded to Boston. This is his description of 
his journey, and of his firHt impressions of this city, as 
given in a letter to the lady who afterwards bcca,mc his 
wife. 

Jclt8, 1827. 

At last I am able to write. It is Sunday. I have had 
three invitations to pews in the churches, but I declined them, 
wishing to devote this morning to you. I vnll give you a 
short account of the last weeks, though 3'ou must be satiiified 
with a mere sketch, as I shall not have the time for more. . . . 

Aliout eleven days ago I left New York, at tlirce o'clock, 
in a ftteamlx)at for Providence. The boat was elegantly and 
conveniently arranged for from two to three hundred passen- 
gers. One has no idea of anything of the kind in Germany. 
Such order and elegance in every respect, either on land or 
sea, is unknown there. VTc sailed between Long Island and 
the mainland. On both sides were hills, with trees and flow* 
ers, and many country-houses, combining the aspect of south* 
ern brightness with English comfort, — piazzas, balconies 
painted white or yellow, with green blinds, &c. The coun* 
try beautifully cultivated ; and the whole sail -~ as far as Mon* 
tank Pomt, the northeasterly point of Long Island, passings 
many small islands -^ was delightfuL About three hours later 
the bell rang for supper. The nomeroas company, about oda 
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hundred and thirty, were seated at two long tables. According 
to American custom the tables were covered with roast-beef, 
steaks, chops, all kinds of fish, — broiled, fried, baked, — 
various cakes, hot bread, corn-bread, biscuits, strawberries, 
blackberries, cherries, and enormous cups with tjca and cof- 
fee. ... I remained late on deck, and conversed with an 
ofldcer who had served under Decatur. lie was a regular tar, 
and had been in all tlie 8eaix>rts of luirope and America. 

In the morning, at eight o'clock, we were at Newport; 
breakfasted on the way, and got to Providence at ten. • . • 
At eight in the evening I arrived in Boston, which at once 
made a most favorable impression. Everywhere are the signs 
of great prosperity. The many fine buildings and dwelling- 
bouses with entire granite fronts — some with Greek columns, 
others with high porticos — impressed me pleasantly ; for 
there was evidently here a far better taste in architecture 
than in England, where I found, on the whole, a great want 
of taste. The country-seats are not surrounded bj* high walls, 
as in England, but the}* have neat low fences, between which 
and the houses are flower-gardens, refreshing to the eye. All 
the new churches and banks are in Grecian style, and I find 
that the Doric onler prevails in Boston, perhaps because it 
corresponds more closely to the earnest character of the in- 
habitants. Possibly Corinthian capitals are too expensive. 
Bas-reliefs arc as yet rare. I delight in fine buildings ; they 
arclasting, and seem to me especially suitable for a repulilic. 
Tbc market is a noble structure, with four granite porticos ; 
and now they are erecting at Bunker Hill an obelisk of gran- 
ite. I have said to the people : ** Your granite and marble 
arc as great a blessing as the most bountiful cornfields." The 
piers running into the sea on the eastern half-circle of the 
town, so that ships can lie between them, are superb. Many 
of them are of granite. All the laborers and workingmen 
are well dressed, and I am often astonished at their appear* 
ance. Since my arrival in America I have not seen a beggar, 
and I have been in three seaports. Everything — houses, 
gardens, streets, and men and women— wears the appear- 
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ance of prosperity. £vcr}'thing is neat, clean, and well- 
ordered. The sidewalks in almost all of the streets are 
paved with large, square flag-stones. The State House, 
where the senate and legislature of Massachusetts assem- 
ble, stands on a hill and overlooks the Common, a large 
green park filled with trees. The situation is beautiful, and 
the country in the neighborhood of Boston, so far as I have 
seen it, has charmed me. A gentleman offered me a gig a 
few days ago. I went over Boston Xcck, through Hoxbuiy 
and Dorchester, to Commercial Point, along the shore to 
Savin Hill, and back by South Boston. As far as Commer- 
cial Point there were the most lovely country-houses, with 
their charming gardens, luxuriant fields, and neat farms. 
Then the charming water- view began. Ah! if the people 
were but as bright and gay as the country in which they 
live, it would be a happj' land I 

It is more diflleult to judge of men than of granite, and I 
have not been here long enough to form an opinion. I shall, 
therefore, only speak of the manner in which I have beea 
received, and that is soon told. Every one has been most 
kind and attentive to me. I have met with many cultivated 
people, and women of uncommon cultivation are not rare. 
Boston, 3'ou must know, is the most scientific city in the 
United States. The customs seem to me Old English. In 
general, social intercourse is easy and unrestrained. The 
women have fine figures; those in the first circles dress 
after tlie Parisian fa-shion. The girls have more color and 
look healthier than the Xew Yorkers, and some arc very 
pretty. I am aided generously in all my undertakings, and 
there' is no question made as to where the money required is 
to be procured. In a word, my reception in this respect 
could not have been more favorable. It appears that the 
testimonial Xiebuhr sent me when I thought of applying for 
a professorship at the London University, and which I had 
fortunately sent to Pollen, that be might show it to others if 
he thought proper, and let them see what manner of fish tliey 
had caught, has made a great impression. 
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Tho use of ico is surprising. Not a plate of butter without 
a piece of ice ; in every tumbler of water there is ice floating ; 
the wine-bottles at dinner arc placed in vessels filled with 
ice ; milk is taken with ice, — but it is suillciently warm hero 
to make all this pleasant. ... 

And now let me tell you something about the 4th of July. 
In the year 177G, on the 4th of July, Congress unanimously 
adopted the Declaration of Independence drawn up by JcfTcr- 
son, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. All those ' 
bold, wise, high-minded men who signed the Declaration arc 
called *^ the signers.'' Only one of tliem is still living. Pitt 
said of these men, in the House of Lords : *' When your lord- 
ships have perused the papers transmitted to us from Amer« 
ica, whou you consider the dignity, the firmness, and the 
wisdom with which the Americans have acted, you cannot 
but rcsiiect their cause. History, my lords, has been my 
favorite study, and in the cele])rated writings of antiquity I 
have often admired the patriotism of Greece and Rome ; but, 
my lords, I must declare and avow that, in the master states 
of the world, I know not the people nor the senate, who, in 
such a complication of difficult circumstances, can stand in 
preference to the delegates of America assembled in Qencral 
Congress at Pliiladclphia. I trust that it is obvious to your 
lordships that attempts to impose scr\'itude uix>n such men, 
to establish despotism over such a mighty continental nation, 
must be vain, must be futile." 

The 4 th is Justly and rightfully kept as a festival throughout 
tho whole country. From Maine and the north of Vermont, 
where tho mountains of the United States Join those of Canada, 
to the source of the four-thousand-milcs-long Mississippi, and 
from New York to the most western settlements in the deep 
forests of Missouri, the people rejoice on this day at tho 
blessing of their freedom and gratefully remember their 
brave forefathers. How is it that the Europeans pride them- 
selves on their historical development? Let them como here, 
and they will find far more of real living history than on the 
old oontinent, whero institutions are changed at the arbitraiy 
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will of somo powerful monarch or his ambitious minister. 
The law reigns here. Every citizen honors it as bis birtli- 
riglit. IIo knows that it is neccssor}', and abides by its 
mandates. 

Doctor Warren sent me, on the dd, an invitation from tlio 
governor. Wo went to the State House together on tlio 
morning of the 4th. I was, for the flrst time in my life, 
in full dress, — tights and all that, — a regular, newly im- 
ported London fashionable. At the State House we were 
received by the governor's aid, a son of the famous Quincy, 
who left his wife and children, to fight for his country, and, 
in dying, said that he had indeed no fortune to leave them, 
but a greater treasure in a good name to the country. Young 
Quincy is a merchant, yet with a miUtarj' bearing. IIo mtro- 
duccd me to the governor, who was in full uniform. IIo shook 
hands with me, and said : ^' I am hnppy to see j'ou in this 
country." Doctor Warren then introduced me to the lieuten- 
ant-governor, a venerable-looking old man, who gave mo an 
invitation for that evening. After this the procession was 
formed : the band in advance ; then the high sherinT of the 
county; the governor with his staff of fine-looking young 
volunteers; the Jicutonant-governor ; the senate and repre- 
sentatives ; the judges, &c. ; the invited guests ; the faculty 
and students of the university at Cambridge. We marched 
slowly througli the town to the Old South Church. The 
music selected was from Ilandel, Neumann, and Pcrgolesi, 
wretchedly sung, yet I was deeply moved. You can imagine 
that, during the wliolo day, I was in an unusual mood; The 
speech, which was delivered by a lawyer, was very good. 
He spoke of the dangers to whicli a republic is exposed, such 
as false ambition, party spirit, and sectional prejudice, and 
reminded his hearers of the great deeds accomplished and of 
the prospenty of the entire country. * Then wo all returned 
to the State House, where a collation was 8er^'cd for many 
hundred guests. And now the feelings had their free play; 
toast upon toast was given, and I was asked by the governor 
to give one. I gave : *^ Liberty to all tho civilized world.** 
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A gCDtlcman then proposed : *^ The Germans, who, although 
not yet ei\joying liberty, have nevertheless been the pioneers 
of liberty, — the inventors of the art of printing/' The even* 
ing I passed at the lieutenant>govemor*s, who was exeeed* 
iogly Iriendly. His son visited me the next morning, and 
invited me to come often to his father's house. • • • 
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CnAPTEB V. 

After his arrival at Boston^ Licbcr at onco took charge 
of tho gymnasium, succeeding Dr. Charles FoUcn, and 
set about preparing a swimming-school after tho model of 
those cstabliiihed by General Pfuel in many German cities. 
This was a novelty in Boston, and how successful it was 
may be gathered from tho following letter of Licbcr to his 
parents : — 

BoBTOK, September 0, 1827. 

!Mt dear Parents, — Yon know already that six weeks 
ago I CHtablishcd a Bwimming-school on tho plan of General 
Pfucl. It is on tho bay, which is surrounded by hills, llttlo 
towns, woods, and part of Boston itself. Yesterday tlio mayor 
called on mo and said 'hit. Adnms, tho President of tho United 
States, wished to viult my school. Ho desired to introduce 
me at once to the President, who had Just come to tho hotel 
where I am staying. Mr. Adams, who is a man of few words, 
asked me simply, after shaking hands with me, if ho might 
see tho school, and what hour would suit me. Wo made aa 
appointment for ten o'clock that morning, as there would 
not then be many scholars present. He came punctually, 
accompanied by the mayor. Both were very plainly dressed. 

After I had explained my plan to him, I asked him if ho 
would do mo the honor to swim with me, and if ho preferred, 
we would go outside the enclosure, in order to avoid the 
frolicking boys, and let my boat follow us. Tho old man 
looked at tho boys, and said: ** No, I prefer to stay hero, 
if they will not laugh at me. Those good little swimmers 
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will raako fun of mc." Wc prepared ourselves for the bath, 
and this man of sixty-one sprang headlong into the water 
from a springboard six feet high. He repeated this several 
times, and swam about a quarter of an hour, conversing with 
mo while he was in tho water, and showing himself an 
experienced swimmer. 

He praised tho school, and expressed the wish that there 
were man}* establishments of the kind in the country, which 
would greatly tend to promote the public health. He said, 
also, he had tried all kinds of gymnastic exercises, but never 
had found greater refreshment after continuous mental exer- 
tion than from swimming. I returned part of the distance 
with him, and alter many polite expressions of regard and 
thanks, wc parted. 

The impres-^ion his face and appearance made on me is 
earnestness united with cordialit}*. His head is bald, but his. 
figure is erect and well preser\'ed. • • . 

Ifot unnaturally^ Licbcr was unwilling to rest contented 
with the merely mccluinlcal employment which this posi- 
tion gave him, and when the swimming-school was closed 
in the autumn he proceeded to busy himself witli literary 
work. At Nicbulir s recommendation he had been ap- 
pointed correspondent of several German periodicals. 
Nicbuhr WTotc him, September, 1827: — 

Agreeably to your desire to retain some literary connec- 
tion with Germany, I wrote to Baron COtta. As the ** Allge- 
mcine Zeitung '* has no correspondent in America I counted 
on a favorable reception, and I have not been disappointed. 
Saron Cotta offers you tho i)ost of corresi)ondent of the 
♦* Allgemeinc Zeitung," tho *» Kunstblatt," the »» Literarischo 
Zeitung,*' the '* Polytcchnisehc Zcitimg," the **Politischc 
Annalen," and tho **Ausland.". . . Before you begin your 
correspondence, look calmly about and find out exactly how 
you stand. Respecting the feud between tho Northern 
and the Southern States, I am decidedly Yankeo and anti- 
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Virginian ; but, being fifty-one years old, Bhould I get there, I 
BhoiiUl neither trust the farmer unconditionally, nor wholly dis« 
approve of the others. • • . One thing I cannot sufllciently 
recommend to you, — you must not take it amiss, fori do 
not mean to cast any reflections on you, but to i)oint out the 
rock on %vhich roost newspaper-corre8[)ondents wreck, — no 
political dis.scrtatioas and generalities, but facts, simply and 
concisely told." 

Licbcr accordingly had an opportunity to give the Ger- 
mans information about America, and, in addition to this, 
he soon determined to edit an encyclopaedia after the model 
of Brockhans 8 celebrated " Conversations-Lexicon." The 
original work had gone through six editions in fourteen 
years, and this success boded well for the new venture. 

Licber did not intend to make his work a mere transla- 
tion ; but, by omitting what was of interest to Germans 
alone nii<l substituting what should be of interest to Ameri- 
cans and Kngli.ihmen, he hoped to adapt the volumes to 
their new readers. E<lward Everett, Mr. George Bancrofl, 
Charles Follcn, and Professor Moses Stuart united in com- 
mending the plan, and soon arrangements were made 
^nth Mr. Henry G. Carey, of Philadelphia, for the publi- 
cation of the work, which was called the " Encyelopicdia 
Americana." Many distinguished people aided him with 
their contributions. Judge Story, for instance, gave the 
editor the most generous assistance, an acknowledgment 
of which is quoted from a note to page 213 of the third 
edition (Philadelphia and liondon, 18/4) of licber's " Ci>*il 
Liberty and Sclf-Govemment" 

I shall never forget the offer be made to contribute some 
articles when I complained of my embarrassment as to getting 
proper articles on the main subjects of law for my work 
intended for the general reader. Many of them were sent 
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from Wasbington while he was fully occupied with the im- 
portant business of the Supreme Court. He himself made 
out the list of articles to Ix; contributc<l by him, and I do not 
remember ever having been obliged to wait for one. The 
onl}' condition this kind-hearted man made was that I should 
not publish the fact that he had contributed the articles in the 
work until some period subsequent to their appearance. . • • 
The contributions of Judge Story comprise moix; than one 
hundred aiul twenty pages, closely printed in double col- 
umns. ... I may add that Judge Story made his offer at a 
time when ho to whom it was made was known to very few 
I)er8ons in this country and liad but lately arrived here, and 
that Judge Story took at once the liveliest and most active 
hitercst in the whole enterprise, and contributed much to 
cheer on the stranger in his arduous task. 

Licbcr had many other eminent fcllow-workcrs. Mr, 
Edward Wigglcsworth was his assir-tant editor ; Mr. John 
Pickering contributed articles on the law; Mr, Robert 
Walsh, of Philadelphia, >ATotc a number of the lives of 
famous Americans. Duponceau, the lion. B. F, Butler 
of Xcw York, Doctor Beck of Albany, Dr. J. G. Palfrey, 
^ir. J. K. Paulding, Mr. Xathan Appleton, ^Ir. George 
Ticknor, Mr. (aftcnvards Judge) Roberts Vaux, Dr. 
Walter Clianning, Dr. Onillc Dewey, and many others 
were nmonff bis contributors. Licbcr ^vrotc nianv arti- 
clcs liimsclf, besides 8upen*ising the translation of the 
" Conversations-Lexicon," and exercising a general super- 
vision of the whole' work. Tlic encyclopaedia was not 
only a satisfactory jKcuniary success ; it brought him promi- 
nently before the public, and was of serN'ico to him by 
imposing upon him the necessity of studying a vast num- 
ber of subjects. No one can read his later books without 
being struck by the extent of his general information, and 
certainly few scholars have ever had occasion to cultivate 
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the Rnrt of omniscience which the editorship of the cncyclo- 
luudia rc(|uire(l. 

The Htory of \m busy life at this time is best told by 
extnicts from liis letters. In a letter to his parents, Janu- 
nry U\, U\-2l\, lie writes: — 

I am poinpf to l'Ijiln<lclpliia to «oc Carry, Ix»n, & Carry 
(nn(* ofthi? hir^c piililiMliing Iioiihoh) about the publication of 
tiie ( onvcrsnlion Lexicon. I have letters from the flrst 
lllcrary men who understand German. Thoy considcr.it a 
vory dosirablo undertaking. The directors of the gymnasium 
have given mo a three-months vacation without my asking 
fur it, in order to allow mc to attend to pnvate business. I 
shall go to Baltimore, Washington, and Richmond, and give 
an account of my journey in my letters to the •* Allgcmcinq 
Zeitung." I have letters of intro(hiction to ex-King Joseph, 
whose picture gallery I am anxious to see ; to ex-President 
Madison ; and to Mr. Duponccau, who is one of the most 
learned men in America, and has just had a prize given him 
by the French Academy, I am dcepl}' engaged in the study 
of the language of the North American Indians, and wish to 
propose to Mr. Duponccau a plan greatly approved of by 
Mr. Pickering, to found a society' for the promotion of the 
studv of the Indian lancruage. If it can be done, I shall 
consider it a vcr^* fortunate circumstance in my life to have 
aided the cause of science in this way. 

Man}* men in Germany are engaged in this study, espe- 
cially William von IIuml)oldt. I have recently read a treatise 
of his on the Chinese language, and ho is just as zealously 
devoting his .ittcntion to the Indian dialects. Thcv are of 
great imix)rtance in the study of philology, both because of 
their regular fonnation, great variety, and their development 
without the influence of Asiatic or European languages. We 
hoj>e to be assisted by the English and American mission- 
aries, and I am writing to William von Humboldt on the 
subject. 

6 
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May 30, 1028, he writes to liLs parents : — 

I am employing twelve trtinslators on my work for the 
EDcyclopacclia. 

A great change has eome over me. I am getting orderly. 
I keep very cxaet accounts, as is most necessary in this com- 
plieatcil business. But m}* friend Gosslcr still scolds me on 
account of the disorder of my room. The chairs are often 
covered with linen that has been brought by my washer- 
woman. The other day an old gentleman called on me, and 
there was not one unoccupied chair to offer him. He said 
drjly : *» Shall I sit on these newspapers or take them in my 
lap?'* — and, looking around the room, said, *^I should advise; 
you to marry." 

October 17, 1828, he again writes to his parents : — 

As far as J. rpmember, from my earliest j'outh I aspired to 
distinction. I was not "especially ambitious at school, be- 
cause I had a dislike to Professor llartung, who sliowcd his 
partiality and favoritism to the rich and titled scholars in a 
way that disgusted me. I was wild and inattentive too, and 
therefore tried the patience of my teachers. For Pastor 
Pauli, my instructor in thcolog}', I had great respect, and 
the slightest reproof from him wias a sting to my heart. But 
I was always striving to win i:ime, except in the school. 
My first idea was to become a General Schill, and then a 
Linnaeus, and thus I was constantly aiming to imitate differ- 
ent men. When I became older, this feeling grew into an 
ardent desire to accomplish something myself. 

I have received Jean Paulas ** Letters to Jacobi,** which have 
delighted me. Though I find him weak at times, he has a 
great soul. Jaeobi, Niebuhr once said to me, seemed to him 
lilce an angel come down from Heaven for our edification. 
He most like this book, for be will find that Jean Paul had 
this same love and veneration for Jaeobi. 

The following extracts continue the story of his work, 
and rooord hb marriago, in ^ptember, 1820, to the lady 
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whom he hod met in England and had visited just before 
leaving for America. She was his sympathetic companion, 
for the remainder of his life. 
About this time he writes thus to his parents : — 

... I have been made very happy by the success of my 
work. Although only two volumes have been issued, Carey 
has already sold four thousand copies, and we may reasonably 
hope fifteen thousand will be disposed of when the whole is 
completed. This will insure a good profit to the publishers 
and make my name known. I am contented with my occu- 
pation because it has enabled me to marry, but if I were a 
man of means I should occupy mys«lf quite dilTerently, and 
devote my time to working out thoughts which have been in 
my mind many years. It is not pleasant to feel I am giving 
several 3'ears of my life to a book which must eventually be 
supplanted. It will certainly be of some value in dissemina- 
ting information, and I shall thus ha^'c contributed my mito, 
even though it is but a little drop, to the stream of knowledge. 
I am ambitious to leave a work behind me, bo it ever so small, 
wliich will live in spite of the changes of time ; but I have 
not now the leisure, and I could not concentfate my thoughts 
sufnciontl}* for such a task. I have to think of such a multi- 
plicity and variety of subjects ; for instance, very soon I must 
write an article on Cousin, and in order to prepare mj'self I 
shall have to read up in French philosophy. The subject of 
Cooker}' follows soon after, and not being satisfied with any 
article I have found, I shall furnish that mj'self ; and so it 
is always. ... 

A letter received from Joseph Bonaparte, Count Sur- 
\nlliers, is interesting as a sort of apology for Napoleonism. 
As Lieber said in a letter sent to a German paper about a 
visit he made the ex-King : — 

The simple fact of my being brought Into communfeation 
with tills man — - so lately the King of Spain, and related to 
the mightiest ruler of his day— and of his aiding in a work 
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written by a former Pommeranian rifleman, who was wounded 
in a battle waged against his imi)orial brother, condenses in a 
nutshell the whole histor)* of that agitated time. ... As 
to the Count's personal api)earancc, 1 should describe It 
thus : be resembles his brother strongly ; he has a short 
nock, round chin, high shoulders, and a nose like the Em- 
peror's. The likeness to the poilraits and engravings which 
I hud seen was very strikin^;^. . . . Ilis short stature and 
his bearing reminded me of Xajwleon as I had seen him in 
the midst of his bodyguard in front of the castle in Berlin, 
when I was lilted on a servant's shoulders to have a l(X>k at 
him. 

Here is the Count's letter : — 

PoixT Brkf.ze, wear B0RDRXT0W5, July 1, lft21>. 

Sm, — I have only to day, on m}" return from New York, 
received vour letter of the 22d of June. I have read the 
nrtide you sent me, and retnra it at once as you request. The 
Iwoks that have been writt<'n on the Knipcror Nn]>oleon arc 
M numerous that a mere Tnt of them would fill a volume. 
Von arc, of course, acqtuiintcd with njany of them. I have 
hcfore me one entitled *' Commentaries on Napoleon," 
published in Brussels in 1827, which is not mentioned in 
the account I return ; neither do you speak of the work of 
Botta. . Both of these arc written in Italian. Amongst tlie 
works named are many, evidently libels, paid for by the 
enemies of the Revolution and of the Empire ; others arc 
impassioned writings, dictated by malice and anger. Even . 
those written bv men who were at St. Helena contain certain 
inaccurate details, but on the whole they sufficiently repre- 
Hcnt the views of the Emperor Napoleon. When these 
writers speak of individuals, and merely from memory, they 
sometimes make mistakes. I have a proof of this in my 
own case ; and, ot the time, I wrote to l^as Casas, correcting 
his errors. The work of General Felet is the one which 
seems to me to merit the greatest confidence. Young S^'gur 
evidently desired to moke himself acceptable to the new 
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court. A grandson of the Marquis of Segiir, minister of 
war under Louis XVI., be wished to have it forgotten how 
BtroMLfly he and his father were once in favor of the Emperor 
Nai)oloon. Walter Scott wrote for tlie P2nglish in conformity 
witli their views, and gathered his information from the gov- 
ernment which succeeded the Emperor. Tlic Abbe de Mont- 
gnillnrd is a notorious enem}' of the Revolution, and of 
Napoleon. Fouche's memoirs have been decided by the 
courts to be forgeries. Thibaudeau, member of the Conven- 
tion and Thermidorian, attributes to Napoleon the retrograde 
movements which the dread of the Convention brought about 
in France. XajK^leon endeavored to save France from the 
anarehv of 1793, and from a counter-revolution. Amid the 
wre<'k of all the parties he tried to avoid the numerous perils 
by making himself slave to no part}*, lest he should make it 
the enemy of all the others, and he obe^-ed a mandate which 
he conscientiously considered the need and the will of France, 
who demanded equality ahd lilx;rty in accordance with her 
civili/ation. Fninec felt, as he did, that at the end of the 
prolong<-d war which required a dictatorship, — that wa« 
never tyrannical, although sui^erficial men have styled it im- 
perial despotism, — she would gain, b}- a general peace, the 
great blessings which we find only here in the New World. 

That Napoleon understood the will of the nation is siifB- 
ciently proved to posterity by his miraculous return from 
Elba ; but the English Cabinet, in rekindling the war, made 
the continuaticc of this despotism a necessity, for Napoleon 
was forced to use every means of reconciling tlie govern- 
ments of Continental Eurof^e with France. Everything that 
Napoleon did — his establishment of an anfoudal nobility, his 
family relations, his Legion of Honor, his new kingdoms — 
everything was forced upon him. The English obliged him 
to do everything that he did by compelling him to put him- 
self into apparent harmony with the nations he had con- 
quered and wished to sccuro against the fascinations of 
England. 

The struggle, lasted too long. England was aided by the 
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Emperor Alexander, and by the Emperor of Aiifttria ; the 
olij^archics of Vienna and of Moscow uniting with that 
of London, at last triumphed over Naix)lcon and over 
Fran(*e, thus sacriOeing the future of the nations, and of the 
reigning sovereigns of Euro|>e,. who would hurc eventually 
acknowledged the advantage of a constitutional government. 
Even the aristocracy would have found a gain in the favor 
of their princes and in the happiness of the i>eople, the re- 
sult of an onler of things required by the degree of civilization 
which we have attained. The good people of Germany were 
misled, and England, when about to succumb to the Conti- 
nrntal system, gaine<l the victory over her enemy through 
the aid of the veiy nations who should have seen in Na- 
poleon the saviour, tlie controller of the destiny of Europe. 
For Europe craved legal equality, constitutional liberty, 
religious lilierty, and a permanent ix»ace, as securit}' against 
the northern hordes and the Gothic prejudices which the 
nol)le9 and*|)riehtj$ inherited from the Middle Ages. Napoleon 
oHen said to me, ** I need ton years more for e^tahli^hing 
universal liberty."* lie was a disciple of Plato and the 
philosophers. Yet he often rejx^ated the words : ** Jc nc 
fais pas ec que je veux, mais ce que je pens. Les anglais me 
forecnt h >ivre au jour le jour." He needed two years of 
general peace for the accompli^hment of his designs. 

But I perceive that my answer has become an essay. I 
send vou with re<rard to mvself the onlv documents which I 
acknowledge as true. The bibliographic articles published 
b Europe are dictated by ignorance and prejudice. 

With the most distinguished consideration, &c., &c. 

On the 21st of September laeber was married. The 
events of the following winter are recorded in the Diary. 

Odoher 3, 1829. Arrived in Boston. Many visitors to 
welcome as. We unpack the large chest from Uamborg. 
Ct tont le$ plaisin de nutria^, 

* ** n ms Isol «DCQc<t dix ant pov dowMf vat cntftre libcrU." 
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Ocioher 10. Write an article for Cotta on American Banks. 
During t!io laftt five days, Carey says, there were fifty new 
subscribcrg for the Americana. 

Under date of November 1 he writes from Boston to 
hid parents, brothers, and Bi.sters : — 

... I was much pleased that you sent me a picture of 
IIum1x>ldt. In order to admire this giant as he deserves, one 
ought to have lived in both hcmi.sphcres. If it were allowable 
to use the term for any mortal, he, more than any other, would 
lead mc to call him Humboldt Divas. I am now reading 
the last volumes of his work, and feel an enthusiastic adora- 
tion for this [wriest of science ; for what he has investigated, 
discovered, and accomplished is far more than he himself 
could ever have hoped. I shall propose to Silliman to try to 
get the insigniCcant name of Rocky Mountains, so inconven- 
ient for other languages, changed to the name of the Humboldt 
Ancles. 

Xovemfter 8. Tn Mrs. Tieknor's pew to hear Channing. . . . 

December 6. Preparing my lecture for the Boston Society 
of Useful Knowledge. . . . 

Decem^jer 14. Channing and Pickering praised much my 
lecture at the Athenscum, and the former was surprised that 
I could six^ak so well in a foreign language. ... 

December 19. My second lecture at the Athenaeum. • • • 

December 20. I delivered my lost lecture at the Athe- 
naeum. .*. . 

Febniary 14, 1830. I write down my plan for a geographi- 
cal, statistical, and ethnographical periodical. Letter from 
Carey. He says he has already printed four thousand copies 
of the first volume of the ^*- Americana.** 

February 21, 1830, he writes to his parents : — 

• • • I have to think of a thousand dififerent things and be 
always ready to direct my assistants. To give you an ex- 
ample : I am writing the artide *^ Coasixi,*' and must hastily 
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dip into French philosophy, for to stud}' it deeply is impos- 
sible. 1 read an essaj' ** »Sur Tllistoirc dc la Philosophic en 
France du dix-ncuvicme Sioclc," par Damiron. At the same 
time I find that no article on Cookery suits me, and Cousin 
stands close after Cooker}*, so I must study Doctor Kitch- 
ener, Baron Rumohr, and the world-rcnowncd Ucie. This is 
only one instance, and you can form an idea how the powers 
of the mind must thus be scattered in many directions. Then 
comes the selection of the articles, the trouble with the print- 
ers, the hurrying on of work which has been placed in other 
hands, — and then no one can know what I have added and 
written myself, as indeed it has happened on several occasions 
that articles of mine, which were greatly praised, have been 
attributed to others. But I am happy. ... 

Again wc catch glimpses of Liebcrs life through the 
Diary : — 

August C. Save two little boys from drowning. News of 
George the Fourth's death. Lieutenant SlidcU visits us fre- 
quently. We like him very much, lie writes some articles 
for the Encyclopaedia. 

September 1. The two 3'oung Counts Otranto arc staying 
at our boarding-house and call upon us. They are well 
informed and unpretending 5*oung men. 

September 3. News of the Revolution in France telegraphed 
from the ship •» llibenua," below New York, to the city. It 
was communicated to us at the tea-table, the Counts^ Otranto 
present, and was so 8uq)rising that no one would believe it. 

September 4. The new»i)aix;r3 confirm the intelligence. 
Lively conversation at our dinner-table. . . . If nightcaps and 
the cap of liberty were one, how free would German}' be I 

September 8. Birth of our darUng boy. 

October. Horace, the servant, replaces some wine which 
I had missed, ond says he had the care of it and must bo 
responsible if it bus been taken. The spirit of inde|)endence 
in Americans is, in many respects, veiy beneficiaL It pro- 
duces ft (ar greater delicacy of feeling in the lower classes, 
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and greater ambition, and brings every one in closer con- 
nection. ... 

January^ 1831. AVbat a change ! In looking back on the 
year 1830 it seems of far greater importance than man}* 
preceding 3*cars. 1 do not review it separately, nor does it 
seem significant because the events are recent ; 1830 is but 
the consequence of 1789. Still it is in many resixjcts of the 
highest interest, for when the friends of liberty thought that 
the fulfilment of their dearest hopes must be long deferred, a 
revolution broke out as momentous as it was sudden. The 
hard battle for independent existence has at length been fought 
successful!}'. Feudalism has had its day, and in the great 
course of events it has had to succumb to democratic princi- 
ples. The struggle for deliverance may be prolonged, but 
cannot be eventually prevented. Much bloo<l will be shed, and 
there will be cmel wars, for Kussia is mighty enough to aid 
those who might at once yield to the demands of their sub- 
jects. Italy is full of combuitible matter. Hungary will want 
to recover her lost privileges. Poland would strive to be froc, 
and Germany will reawaken through blood and war to her 
struggle for unit}* and civil liberty. O Germans I give up 
your sill}* dreaming, and let not your good-nature and the 
so-called devotion to your hereditary princes interfere with 
your consciousness of right and your free development! 
Germany has to fight against her love of tranquillity and 
scholarship as much as against her numerous functionaries 
and princes, and nothing but unity can save her. It is the 
first condition of her liberty. . . . Wiiat shall I have to 
chronicle a j'car from now? . • • 

The following extract from a letter to Ranke^ the his- 
torian, reveals his keen insight : — 

Jahuart 15, 1831. 

As it is said of the great Copernicus that to the fact that 
he happened to live in Italy is due the sublime idea of bis 
planetary system, so it is important for the historian to live 
in a politically active ooontxy, such as England or the United 
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Stiitcs. ... In Germany the student of history can study it 
only in the libraries ; in Italy, in retrospection ; but in England 
and Ameriea, in its actual existence. And for the present 
lime, of which the key is the democratic principle, — I mean 
this only in opiX)sition to the feudal principle' and not with 
regard to form, — the United States and France seem to mo 
to be the high-schools for history. The progress of the human 
race is daily more rapid, and the circle of civilization is en- 
krging with every year. Is not every newspaper of the day 
full of eventful history? I do not speak of this as good or 
bad, — as something better or worse, — but as^ a great his- 
torical change. ... 

Again wc turn to the Diary : — ' 

January 30. Promise our young friends to give them some 
lectures on hiero;rlyphics [Miss Austin, Mrs. Sullivan, and 
her sister ^Uhh Lowell]. ... 

April 1. Wrote my article, "Immortality of the Soul," 
but not without restraint. I have to guard agaiust ot- 
tacks. ... 

May 20. I write my article "Kant." 

May 24. In the evening, before going to bed, I took np 
by chance the songs which Jahn wrote for the celebration of 
the 18th of October. The}' made mc veiy sad. That an 
enthusiasm so hollow, so nnhealth}* and unnatural, could 
C3ust to such an extent amongst those who seemed to be 
the most ready to do something for the people, is painful. I 
speak not only of youths, but of men such as Arndt and 
others. Can this be called poetry? There is nothing enno- 
bling or invigorating in it. Sad as it sounds, it is yet true, — 
I look back on no period of my youth with unmingled pleas- 
ure. I know DO period of German history which refreshes, 
elevates, cheers me. Only here in America baVe I learned the 
true value of liberty ; and here is the turning-point of my 
life. • • • The other day, when I was reading Mariana,^ the 

' A The Spsnif h hiitorian. 
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thought became clear and distinct in my mind — a thought 
that had ofU>n before occupied me, and was iirst awakened 
when I read Machiavelli's noble '* Principe" — that I must 
write the ^* Citizen," a work that should express all mj in- 
most convictions. If I am made teacher of history in New 
York, and if there is nothing to be done for Germany, this 
• work shall be my occupation for several years. In no other 
country could it be written as in this, for everywhere it would 
become or be considered a party matter. Here I could thor- 
oughly investigate every im[>ortant question, and give my 
* views freely on all subjects connected with the state and the 
. government without fear or hindrance. Should the success 
of the brx>k bear comparison with the zeal with which I 
should write it, I should leave a name to my boy. . . • 

AiiffUHt 14. I drove my little family to Northborough, 
where they will remain some time on ac(X>unt of Oscar. We 
had two Hpriglitly little horses, and the country through which 
we drove was beautiful 

Si'ptrmlfer 8, Write my article on ** Memory." Locke on 
** Uctcntion " seems weak, nor does Dugald Stewart satisfy 
me. . . . The project of writing a history of representative 
government occupies me more and more. ... 

September \2. Finished Sterne's *' Tristram Shandy." What 
an excellent ]x>ok I . • • 

September 17. Letter from Joseph Bonaparte, and from 
Matthews al>out New York University. ... 

September 18. Meet De Beaumont and Dc Tocqueville at 
old Mrs. Otis's. They are here to study the prisons. . 

S'pt ember 30. Ashton, my famous barber-philosopher, said 
to-day : '* Whenever I go to a sick person I get hidf a dollar. 
From poor people I never take anything, never ; but then I 
don't go to them." We see & great deal of De Beaumont and 
Dc Tocqueville. . • • 

October 4. Leave Boston ; arrive in Albany on the 6tb« 
Kind reception from Senator Marcy, who intro<laccs me to 
Benjamin F. Butler and to Doctor Beck. They will write 
the article on New York for me. 
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October 10. Arrive in Washington. Call on Woodbury, 
vho was vcrj' polite, and will introduce me to-morrow to the 
President. See Livingston, Secretary of State, wlio encour- 
ages me in the project of writing the history of representative 
governments. 

October 11. ... Was introduced to the President. lie 
has a noble, csprcssivc countenance ; invites me to dinner on 
Thursday. ... 

October 13. Dine at the President's 'with the members of 
his cabinet. Livingston full of talent ; so are MacLoan and 
Woodbury. Cass not yet here. . . . Commodore Kliiott one 
of the guests, and Mr. West, agent for the Neapolitan* 
claims. 

October 15. Arrive in Philadelphia. Received warmly by 
Carey, who is well satisfied with the sale of the Encyclo- 
paedia. Gives me a copy, made by Miss Leslie, of Vandyck*g 
** Wife of Charles I." I visit the new prison established by 
the Quaker Wood, — the best in existence, according to Do 
Tocqucville and De Beaumont. I shall make myself well 
acquainted with this subject, for I feel sure it will be one of 
the greatest interest to me, inasmuch as right and wrong have 
always occupied my mind. 

October IC. Sunday, Visit Joseph Bonaparte in Borden- 
town, remaining from eleven until nine in the evening, lie 
was exceedingly friendly. Sary, commander of the ship which 
had taken Napoleon to Elba, drove about with me in the 
beautiful park and told me much of Napoleon. Joseph npoko 
unreficr\'edly on many subjects of great historical InU'rest ; 
calls America the happiest countr)* in the worid.. lie said, 
vcr}' wisely : •* On peut bien intriguer avec les indivldus mais 
pas avcc les masses. II faut toujours des grandes principes 
oa des vastcs >aie8 poor avoir influence sur les masses." He 
is a lovable old man, so kind and gentle. I should wish to 
resemble him in my old age. • • • 

On hifl journey he writes thas to his wife, October 0, 
1831: — 
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. . . Judge Marcy received mo very cordially. lie is rather 
cold in his manner, but introduced mo with great kindness 
to every one. I told him openly what I desired, and ho 
found my plan of writing a history of representative govern- 
ments worthy of the nation's support IIo said that few 
Americans had a greater right to the citizenship of a frco 
country ihan I, and that my foreign birth ought not to stand 
in my way ; but— and here is the diHiculty — th^t in a popu- 
lar government like ours, everything depends upon patronage, 
and those who have worked for a party In power arc sure to 
be the favored ones in all appointments, and that the applica- 
tions were enormous." Still, ho promised to help me, arid 
advised my sending him a letter next January, in which I 
slKMild privately give an exjwsition of my plans and ray 
desires, which he might show to the senators of his party 
and to the President. This is good and friendly advice, 
lie also pave me a strong letter of recommendation to Cass, 
the secretary of war. I could not have expected a V>etter 
reception, and I cannot but be aware that my ** Americana'* 
has given me this standing, considering that I came, only a 
few years ago, a perfect stranger to this land, and that now 
I am not scorned and laughed at if I presume to apply for a 
high jwsition. I have great reason to feel thankful. . . . 

I lis Diary goes on as follows : — 

"Wasiiinoton, Orfoher l\. I am received most checringly, 
ni]<l every one enrourngos mo In my proposed work. I have 
si'VJTal ill vilations for to-day. At the l*rc'si<lent*s on Thursday. 
He has the appearance of a venerable old man, his features 
by no means plain ; on the contrary', ho made the best im- 
pression ui)on me. We conversed on the state of Europe, on 
the Poles, &c. I found my seventh volume on the President's 
table. ... 



* It will be remembered that thii wat the Mr. Slarcy who, a few 
months later, in the United States Senate, summed up the belief of the 
majority of the poUUciaof In the words, ** To the victor belong the 
spoils." 
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October 19. The meeting [in New York, about founding 
the University of the City of New York] was satisfactory. 
"When I came into the room witli Doctor Wainwright I was 
received with the words that they had heard I was to speak 
on German Universities, and all were anxious that the meet- 
ing slionld be oiKined by my exposition ; so I read my re- 
marks and thanks were voted to me, and the whole matter 
was referred to the committee of arrangement for farther 
consideration. Then I spoke freely in reply to some ques- 
tions, and I felt how bold I was with my poor Knglish. I 
dine to-day at Mr. Gallatin's ; you know whom I mean, — the 
former minister to London. I feel quite clerical among all 
the reverend black-coats. 

Novemhrr 15, 1H31. A very kind letter from Wilhclm von 
]luml>oldt. lie sends mc his corres|K)ndenco witli Schiller 
and Life of Scliiller. A letter from Mr. Delafleld, informing 
me that I am requested to deliver a course of lectures on 
Ilistoiy, in New York. I look amongst my papers for my 
comparison between the Nil>elungen Lied and Homer, which 
I wrote in prison. 1 need it for my article *' Nibelungen 
Lied " for the Americana. . . . 

November 22. Last night I wrote ** Niebuhr '* for the Amer- 
icana. I did not dream when I lived with him in the Teatro 
Marcello tliat a few years later I should be writing his life in 
Boston. Death has already written ^nt< underneath it. Send 
to William Humboldt Indian pamphlets, ** American Alma- 
nac for 1832," &c . . . 

December 18. Dictated to M for my ** History of Rep- 
resentative Government" ... 

Janvartf 20, 1832. Birth of a little daughter. I send the 
second part of my article **Naix>leon" to Joseph Bona- 
parte. • . • 

Mmj 2. Write an article for the •* Courier des ifeliits Unis " 
on the taxation of the United States compared with that of 
France, in reply to estimates made by Mr. Saulnior. 

JJny 14. Letter from Joseph Bonaparte. Ho says that 
the article on Napoleon in the Americana is the freest firom 
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all prejudice and most truthfal of oU ho had ever read on the 
subject. 

June 8. To New York and Philadelphia on business, alter 
having taken my family to Newton, near Boston. . . • 

June 21. My interview with Carey, publisher, in Phila- 
delphia, was in every respect satisfactory. lie is ready to 
put)lish several books which I propose to him. . • . 

Avfjust 4. Swam in the swimming-school with Mr. Audu- 
bon, the ornithologist, who has just returned from Florida, 
where he shot birds and painted for his largo work. lie dis- 
covered many new birds, and is now going to the Kay of 
Fundy, wheneo an English revenue cutter will take him to 
Lnl)rudor. On tliese cx[)editions ho lives like a savage, 
sliooling and fishing, and inunediatcily painting whatever 
new bird he meets with. This must necesHarily produce 
a vahiabic work. Doctor Spur/heim is staying at our 
boarding-houso in Boston; ho has many very correct 
ideas. ... 

November 3. Took my family to New York to join my 
brother-in-law. I must remain in Boston until the Encyclo- 
pedia is fmished. 

December 20. Jackson's NulliQcation Proclamation to the 
people of South Carolina. Largo meeting at Faneuil Ilall. 
Webster, Otis, Perkins, — all for Jackson. . . . 

March 24. Judge Story writes : *' AVherever j'ou are, or 
may be, I beg you to believe that you will carry with you my 
warmest esteem, respect, and friendship. I shall ever take 
the liveliest interest in your welfare." 

^farch 30. Party at Miss Sedgwick's ; meet Washington 
Irving and Fanny Kemble. 

April 3. Introduced to Captain Back, who, with his party, 
is on his way to the north of America to search for his friend 
Captain Boss, and for Hcicntiflo purposes. Noble fellows I The 
days of chivalry arc not gono. These are our knights-errant. 
Yesterday we visited Audubon. He will set out soon for 
the coast of Labrador, to observe the birds which migrate 
thither from the United States. I was almost resolved to go 
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"With him, — uncivilizc myself, which I would gladly do ; but 

I must work, work, work. I am all the time engaged with 
Beaumont and Toequoville'8 book, my '* Penitentiary Sys- 
tem," &c. AVc take a house in Manhattan ville. 

J/r/y 20. To Sing Sing to meet Governor Marcy. Found 
^Ir. Ady of Cambridge, England, and Mr. Crawford, who arc 
herc to study our prisons. Governor ^larcy asks me to. go 
inrith him to Black welKs Island and the insane hospital. There 
arc Lieliers among the Dutch settlers on the ^lohawk Uiver. 
** Liebcr's Bridge." Found the name by mere chance in the 
paper. . . . 

Jnfff 3. I read to Matilda the review of volume three of 
Xiebuhr, and the idea flashed through my mind of writing a 
Constitutional Ilistor}' of Rome— based on Nicbuhr, Savigny, 
&c. — for more general use. I should write this history con 
amore, 

Juhj, A summer night here is vcrj- different from that in 
any country I have been in ; much noisier, many birds, the 
loud crickets and frogs. The latter make a totally difrerent 
noise from the European frogs. One kind is precisely like a 
crjing child. How often have I not thought that one of our 
childivn was crying ! The other gives a single bass tone, 
somewhat like the beating against a deep drum. 

July IC. I called on Mr. Gallatin. (He regrets that he 
nover kept a journal. His memory now has gone. Calls me 
liappy that I keep one.) lie wishes that he had written on 
one thing, — the administration of John Ad^ms; ** because," 
said he, *^ his turning out is the only revolution which we 
have had in this countr>\ I should be able to write it well, 
1>ecause, though then a strong party man, I am now calm and 
can Judge impartiall}'. Both parties committed serious faults. 
Old Adams was wise, but not so his associates. lie was right 
in turning out Mr. Pickering. Both the Adamses were the 
purest men and the most earnest searchers alter truth the 
United States ever had. What they say is often indiscreet^ 
but their actions, never. They aro always o^x^n to OQnvic« 
lion.** We spoke of Demosthenes, and I said I could not 
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find him so great an orator as the best modem speakers. 
Mr. Gallatin said he had never read him in the original, and 
that his Judgment, therefore, did not go for much, but that 
he had never found him as great as Cicero, whom, however, 
he had read in the original. " There is a great diflbrence/* 
he continued, ** between addressing the people themselves, as 
Deinostlicnes did, or only their representatives. During the 
Western insurrection I had twice to address the people, and 
found that it is something totally different. You feel that 
each word may ruin you, and that you have to carry your 
point at once. From 1795 to 1813 I took part effectually in 
ttic politics of the country. After that I remained in public 
life, but only as foreij^n minister." lie thought the Supremo 
Court Hhoiild not decide l>etween citizens of different States ; 
it had lost its popularity, &c. 

Jnhj 2C. To Washington. An uncommonly kind letter 
from Mr. Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, promising to do 
everything in his power to promote my wishes. With Mr. 
Woodbur}', Secretar}' of the Xavj', and Commanders Rodgers 
and Morris to see the ** Delaware," — a noble vessel! It 
will take Mr. Livingston to Cherbourg. All the yards were 
manned. It was a noble sight I Ye nuUificrs, can you look 
at our flag and persist in your narrow, wretched politics? 
"\Miat men you must be, to sell all the Alps for a mole-hill I 
There is something in a flag which makes it quite nnique : 
its graceful waving reminding one of manly boldness, as it 
sweeps over the ocean ; its compact representation of a whole 
nation and a nation's glory, too, as is the case here and in 
England. . . . 

On the 28th of August, 1833, died our darting little daugh- 
ter, born on the 20th of January, 1832. ... 

September 1. Letter from Nicholas Diddle of rhiladelphia, 
in the name of the trustees of the Girard ftind, charging 
me to draw np the plan for the college. It is an important 
charge, and I enter upon it with what I might call a pious 
feeling. • • . 

October 2. We have removed to Philadelphia. Arrived 

7 
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six days ago, and are staj'ing at a French boarding-bouse, 
kept by refugees from St. Domingo. 

October 19. To-day finished the constitution for Girard 
College.* I have worked hard. Tc a Wistar party at Du- 
ponceau*s. . • . 

2fovember 2. Evening at Carey's with Charles Kemble. 

December 8. Yesterday morning I sent my report on Girard 
College to Mr. Nicholas Biddle, president of the board of 
trtistecs. My rejwrt will be printed. ^Ir. Peters, Recorder 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, wishes me to 
"draw up a report to get a large appropriation for the Con- 
gressional Libra r}'. He saj's my plan of a board of statisUcs 
would take imuicdiately. Mr. Wadaworth of Geneseo ex- 
pects me to write on Legislation for a district-school book. 

December 14. "Wistar part}' at Judge Hopkins's. Became 
acquainted with Judge Baldwin. Judge Hopkins has a beau- 
tiful picture of Napoleon as General, given to him by Joseph 
Bonaparte ; also a silver inkstand, which has been used by 
Charles IV. (of Spain) and Joseph. lie has a fine Vernet 

January y 1834. Removal of the Deposits. The Bank is 
the absorbing subject ; great money pressure. Carey will do 
nothing at present 

March 8. Returned to Philadelphia, after having delivered 

* This lleport and Constitution made an octavo volume of orer two 
hundred pajrcs, wliich was published by Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. Pbila- 
delpbia, in \%'M. For the General Introduction, see Lieber's " ^Gdcella- 
ncous Writings/' riiiladclphia, 18SI. vol. il p. 407. 

Tlie founder, Steplien Girard, lefl a 1arp:e sum, about two million dol- 
lars, for the establisliment of a collei^ for poor male white orphans, 
fubjcct to certain conditions. Ono of these was that no ecclesiastic, 
missionary, or minister, of any sect whatsoever, should hold a position in 
the college or be admitted for any purpose, cren at a visitor, to the 
premises. Some of tlie next of kin endearored to break the will, alleging 
the iromonUity and illetn^Iity of this clause, and the case was argued before 
the Supreme Court of the United States in 1844, by Daniel Webster for 
tlie heirs, and Ilonioe Binney and John Sergeant for the will. Webster's 
•peech may be found in his works, toI. vi. p. 133. Judge Story read the 
unanimous decision of the court lupportuig the wiiL 2 Howard, p. 128$ 
lee alto Stoiy'i Life, by hit loa. 
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lectures in New York. Went to Washington on the 12th. 
Made Clay's acquaintance, who Said: '*I did not think yoa 
were so young a man. Your reputation is far in advance of 
your years." Well received in Washington, and became 
acquainted with Calhoun, Preston, Wayne, Forsyth, Justice 
MacLean, Binncj', &c. There was probably never more ora- 
torical talent collected within an assembly of fort3'-eight men 
than at present in the Senate. I was there every morning. 
To-day I wrote to Story about studying law. 

March 29. Conversation with John Sergeant about study- 
ing law. Judge Story received my plan very favorably in- 
deed. Sergeant looks at it more coolly, yet not unfavorably. 

On this subject ho wrote to Councillor Mittcrmaier, 
April 1, \m\: — 

... I am now about to make a communication to you 
which is entirely confidential. Some of the most distinguished 
lawyers of this country have asked why I do not study law 
as a profession. Judge Story advises me to do so, and it 
seems, indeed, that there arc some good reasons for it. I 
should have the assistance of one of the first practical law- 
yers. Story and Sergeant assure me that, from their knowl- 
edge of me, the}' believe that I should be successful, and that 
my familiarity with foreign languages and literature would be 
of great advantage. Should I decide upon doing it, I should 
beg you to select such works for my study as you think would 
l)e of importance. I shall write more explicitly, and I do not 
doubt that we can mutually aid each other. If you find 
leisure to read my Report on the Girard College, I shall beg 
you for your opinion of it. . . . 

June 3. . . . Leave Phihidclphia for a trip to Niagara 
Falls. ... 

July 18. At present the following subjects are continually 
in my head : Letters on my Trip to Niagara, Principles of 
I^egislation, Penology, Education, Joamcy to Europe, and 
how to make it most serviceable. 
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July 23. Castles in the air about Europe. Oh, that thej 
might become realities I I cannot say I have homesickness 
for Germany, —but for Europe, for science and art. . . . 

August 11. Key and Biddle tcU tnc it is impossible 
now to publish my ** Letters,"* because of so many recent 
failures. All trade at a standstill. I will fniish them, never- 
theless, and then see whether to publish them here or in 
England. 

August 12. Wrote my sketch of a statistical table of the 
condition of the lower classes in various countries. 

August 14. Yesterday^ and the day before, serious riots 
against the negroes. This evening the}' assembled to defend 
tlicmsclves. I went to see them. They were an uncommonly 
fine set of people, well formed and well dressed. There were 
white men there ready to assist them ; the soldiers out The 
mayor told them to be quiet, — but if they were nevertheless 
attacked, to fight like good fellows. . • . 

In September he wrote to Cliarlcs Sumner, then un- 
known to fame: — 

WAsniNGTOx, Sevate Chaxbeb, 
Cqaib of South Carolina, September IG, 1834. 

•• Well, my dear doctor, I wish 3'ou filled — not this chair, 
for it is too wortliily filled, but many another in this house. 
I would heartily rejoice in it," said this moment Mr. Clay, 
in his silvery voice, to me. *^ I should consider myself un- 
worthy to fill any of your chairs here," I answered, '* except 
the highest," — pointing at the Vice-President's. ** Am I 
not modest?" '* Far too modest," he replied. But why do 
I repeat this gossip? I have your two letters, and am very 
grateful, my dear friend, for 3*our communications. Continue 
them, by all means, I beg you ; they are valuable to me, in 
a great degree. The letter of Adams's I have already read. 

1 "Letteri to a Gcntlenuin in Germany, on a Trip to Klagara." 
Fhiladelphia, 1886. Published in London Under the titlo of "Tho 
Stimnger in America." 2 voli. 8to. 183& 
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IIow can you say it would be gall to mc? Am I a small 
man? And how can you say it docs your heart good? Do 
you tlicn really mean to say you side with Adams, you love 
him, you admire his course? I do not understand what yoa 
mean ; or do you joke ? I hope to hear frequently from you 
before you sail. I do not forget you. 

Of course you ought to see Washington before you go, to 
see men and Judge of things, and cany fVesh notions and 
impressions with you. You shall have letters from me to 
Legarc, Preston, Calhoun, and any one else I know suffi- 
ciently. To Gilpin, also, who can bo very serviceable to 
you. 

I have become acquainted with many people. They have 
all received me very kindly. • . • 

The Diary touches tho same period. 

September 19. I saw Mr. Blddle. More cheering views 
respecting the mission to Europe. lie thinks that it is im* 
portant for me to go immediately, and as important to them 
to send me. The whole ought to be done forthwith. He will 
call a meeting of the committee on scholastic affairs. 

October 1. To-da}' a pivot day in my life. 

October 2. In the morning to Mr. Biddlc. It is all in 
vain. 

October 4. I have suffered much in these days. I cannot 
yet write without a bleeding heart. Sent yesterday' my 
'* Letters " to ^lurray in London, with my conditions, and 
the ** United States Gazette " containing my biography. 

October 14. It is painful to write in a Journal afler hopes 
have been blighted, of which the preceding pages show so 
many traces, and when wo are living in a pailicularly dull 
period ; but I must take courage, and who knows how, somo 
time or other, tlicse very pages may become interesting to us. 
My work goes very slowly tlirough the press. • . • 

December 19. Returned from New York. ... I made in 
New York the proposal of my projected advertising paper* 
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to be called the ** Alphabetic Advertiser," to ^Ir. Stone, editor 
of the ** Commercial Advertiser." He could not decide Ujwn 
it because not himself in charge of t^.e business conduct of 
the paper. lie proix)ses to have me for a literary assistant 
I have now made m}* proposals in writing. God grant that 
I find at last a fixed spot I New York is a hundred times 
more stirring, encouraging, enteqirising, than Philadelphia. 
I made also my proposals to the Harpers about a Life of 
Prince BlUcher. . . • 

Tlic extracts from the journals which Doctor Licbcr, 
busy a8 he was, kept for so many years, show very clearly 
his great anxiety for some secure position which might 
free him from incessant uneasiness about the support of 
his family, and allow him leisure for the serious tasks 
which he was eager to undcrtiikc. His intelligence and 
energy had already won him an honorable name ia his new 
home, and he had made many warm fricnils ; but the posi- 
tions which he would have liked to fill were few, so that 
it is no wonder that at times he seriously thought of study- 
ing law and burjing himself in a profession. Fortunately, 
this period of susi>cnse was nearly over, and in a few 
months, as the reader \ni] see, he received an a])pointment 
which, though in many ways not all that he wished, yet 
gave him time and encouragement for WTiting the books 
that have won him so high a place. His life in South 
Carolina was, in many respects, uncongenial to him. Tliat 
he who was so firm a friend of liberty should be obliged 
to live among slaveholders was a continual source of grief ; 
and the absence of congenial intellectual society was but 
poorly made up for him by the personal charm and amia- 
bility of his Southern friends. Still, the more lonely he 
felt, the more buisily be devoted himself to the consolatioa 
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of unremitting work ; and, although he felt keenly eon- 
scious that he waA, as it were, Btrandcd in an unsympathetic 
region, ho won for himself the respect and admiration of 
those ^Vhom he would most ghully have influenced. His 
life at 'this time was a lonely one, but there were more 
than he knew who were drawing instruction from the 
work of his busy pen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Undeii date of Philadelphia, February 28, 1035, Lieber 
writes in a hopeful Kpirit to his friend Mittermaier. 

. . . The University of South Carolina is to be complctoly 
reconstructed, and some influential friends have interested 
themselves in ni}* behalf, to obtain for me either the prcsi- 
denej* or a professorship. Judge Stor}* has again proved his 
warm friendship for me, and the great kindness of his heart. 

Yesterday another friend, Mr. Nicholas Diddle, received 
from the governor of South Carolina a very pleasant letter, 
which gives me the hope that I may be appointed. Yet I am 
well aware how much I must give up in accepting the situation. 
I must bid farewell to all tliat is most precious and dear to 
me, and shall be comj>elled to live in a Slave State ; yet I 
shall there have a settled sphere of activity, and shall be able 
to exert my influence in the right direction. It will give mo 
the means of supporting my family, and the time to write on 
subjects which have long occupied my mind. But I must then 
depend still more on my friends, and especially upon you. 
What could I do in my exile without your 8up[X)rt and with* 
oat a literar}' connection with Europe? ... 

The Diary describes this Southern trip. 

March 21, 1835. Took steamer to Charleston ; arrived on 
the 28th. Mode several acquaintances. 

Mctrch 28. Savannah. Crossed Savannah River ; on foot 
over Hutchinson Island; cross Bank River (Savannah) to 
FeoByworth Island, where Mr. Hamilton lives. Dinner, four 
different meats ; the servants who waited at table were bare- 
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foot Afterwards, with GcncrAl IlAmilton, who is uncom- 
monly kind and to whom I feci more attracted than to any 
American before, to Mr. Rose's plantation, riding on the 
cmbanlvmcnts. 

April 2. Charleston. Dine at Colonel Pinckncy's. Fine 
house ; the furniture not quite of the latest fashion. I hate 
the northern fiiMtiionablo uniformity. The dinner was given 
for mc. Uncommonly fine wines. 

April 4. ... riiiiadelpliia. P^ound Matilda and Oscar 
well Oscar had prayed one evening to God to protect his 
papa, and the terrapins I had promised to bring him. • • • 

April 28. I am now writing my reminiscences of my inter- 
course with Niobuhr. IIow intense a life I lived in Rome I 
. . . Rome and Philadelphia I Irregularity, with its stamp of 
age and historical growth, and modem insipid regularit}'! . • *. 

Mny 2. Send letters to Mr. Ticknor, to introduce him to 
Mittcrmaier, Ranke, Thiersch, Menzel, Forster, Ilitzig. Re- 
ceived a very kind letter from Kamptz. I answered it, and 
suggested establishing a penitentiary on the solitary plan, near 
Bonn, as a moral clinicum for criminalists and government 
officers in general. 

^ftnJ 21. Dined at Colonel Dra3'ton's; met John Quincy 
Adams, Horace liinney, Nicholas Diddle, Judge Ilopkin- 
son . • . 

June 11. Letter from James Hamilton informing me that 
I have been unanimously elected Professor of History and 
Political Economy ; and also one from General Duff Green, 
who intends to publish school-books and wishes my geography. 

Jnly 27. Trip to Boston ; received con amore, • • • Many 
walks with Charles Sumner; often with him to see Story. 
Charles Sumner will be one of the lights of this country. 

On his return to Philadclpliia, Licber wrote to bis friend 

Sumner : — 

Mr DEAR Don Carlos, — ... My book has matured. It 
is all clear in my mind, even the six books into which I divide 
it, and the chapters of these books, with a mass of notes. I 
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am noTf reading a long list of books, in order to receive, per- 
haps, new ideas or to be led to new views, to glean, perhaps, 
additional authorities and to strengthen myself. . . . The title, 
I think, will be, *^0n Political Ethics, or the Citizen consid- 
ered with regard to his Moral Obligations arising from his 
Participation in Government." What do you think of the 
title? Is it clear? Is it round? You must tell me; for, 
though I know 3'ou cannot proteose any new title, not being 
sufiicicutly acquainted with the precise character of the work, 
you are able to say whether this one seems good to you. 
You need not talk about this book except to the Judge or 
Mr. Greenleaf or your intimate friends. . . . My plan is at 
present to lecture in South Carolina on this subject, and thus 
to write the whole gradually*. Before I send the manuscript 
to London I wish you to read it ; and if Judge Story and 
Mr. Greenleaf have not too much to do, they would inflnitcly 
oblige me by doing the same, for they must consider that I 
not only venture upon an entirely untrotlden path, but upon 
a most dangerous one, where nothing but the precise middle 
will do. Moreover, the whole subject is one floating upper- 
most in the broad current of our time. My book will not pass 
by unnoticed, for it touches the vitals of the ei>och we live in. 
All this incites me. . . . What you sa^' respecting my probabU 
application if I were rich is true. I would not, indeed, like 
Lord Egcrton, translate, if I had, like him, ninety thousand 
pounds sterling a year ; but whenever I have had money and 
time, I have not only been more industrious, but my mind 
has been more productive. So if j'ou know some old Girard, 
have no fear ; tell him to leave me a million, and I will make 
young men of talent work and produce in a way that it shall 
be a pleasure to contemplate. Ah, my friend, if 3'ou knew 
German I I have received real titbits from Germany ; it is 
a pleasure to have such a book in one's hand ! You know 
that Xerxes appointed a servant to call to him every time he 
6at down to dinner, ^^ O Xerxes, remember that tliou art 
mortal I " Now I charge you and Hillard to say to each other 
every morning when you first meet : ^* O Sumner," or *^ O 
Hillard, remember thoa knowest not German ! " • • • 
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I have received, as a special favor, a copy of the ** Debates 
of tlie Council of State on the Bavarian Code " before its pro- 
mulgation. Now if I do not make 3'our mouth water I do not 
know wliat can. Until you know German I will call you but 
half a juribt, — a lawyer with one eye, a lame Jurisconsult • • . 

On September 1 he again writes to Sumner on the 
same Bubjcct: — 

. . . Will you do me the favor, some time or other, to send 
me the best and most positive authorities or references to 
events which prove or show : — 

1 . That a civil oillcer of government is bound to disobey a 
palpably illegal order of government. You know the point 
was much discussed and written upon in the time of the 
£)iiglish Revolution and the preceding period. 

2. The strongest cases which prove that in monarchies it 
is held to be high treason if {uinisters (ap|X)inted by the mon- 
arch) conspire to make the sovereign dependent ui)on them, 
fetter his action, and keep him under their influence. You 
see how important this point is for me, for in my work on 
political ethics I shall show that every combination and league 
of office-holders (8cr\'ants of the sovereign) for the purpose 
of influencing in turn the sovereign or lawgivers or appoint- 
ing power, and especially the organization of a kind of society 
among them, and the levying of taxes for this unlawful pur- 
pose upon the salary paid by their master or masters, is 
ptiilosophically absurd, institutionally unlawful, and politi- 
cally treason, — that ministers have lost their heads for this 
crime committed against an individual sovereign, and that 
the crime remains the same though the sovereign may be 
a million-headed creature* I know several authorities and 
events relating to these points, but I want you to give me 
all that you can collect in the well-stocked stores of yoar 
head. Mr. Greenleaf has always shown a very kind dispo- 
sition toward me, and I wish you would show this letter to 
him, as well as to Judge Story. Both will see lmmediatel3' the 
drift of my ideas and the importance of barricading what I say 
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with namcrous authorities of all periods. The peculiarit}* of 
English law has accustomed the English and Americans so 
much to authorities^ that they are more or less guided by them 
in theur decisions. Do not misunderstand mc ; I like authori- 
ties if kept in secondaiy* array in works of original plan 
and thought. First let the thing grow out of itself, show its 
** internal necessity',*' and then prove that men under totally 
difTcrent circumstances, brought up in a diflferent way, living 
in other countries and in distant fx^riods, have conic to tlie 
same conclusion and, it maj* be, have expressed the same 
ideas. 

Since I have left you I have been informed, by letters and 
papers from the South, that the religionists represent me 
positive!}* as an infdelj and some as an ^* infidel in disguise," 
80 as to forestall all proofs which can be gathered fh>m my 
works. Very charitable and Christian that I 

His Diaiy gcK» on : — 

October 3. Saturtlay. Left New York for Charleston by 
steamboat. Arrived October 8, Thursday. By rail and stage 
to Columbia. Arriveil on the 10th of October. 

October 10. I feel how far I am removed from active, pro- 
gressive, and intellectual life. . • . And then slavery I This 
nasty, dirty, selfisih institution ! Freston, the Senator, shares 
my views on slavery, so does Professor Nott Spent a fort- 
night with the Xott.4, then moved into our own house. Fumi* 
turc not arrived. Mrs. Hampton lent us beds. 

Preston I like much. He is a thinking man and a gentle* 
man. The more I become thoroughly acquainted with the 
United States, I find there is not a sincere Democrat among 

the leading men,-* not one, not a single one. 

* 

CoLOCBiA« October 27, 1835. So long I have not written 
in this Journal for several reasons, the chief of which was 
that our life was unfreundlich, I felt a reluctance to imprint 
on these pages what was so disagreeable in reality. Home- 
less, — ah, why can I not live in peace somewhere where I 
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know I shall remain, where I can feel at homo and Join in the 
life of my community ! Hero in the South we cannot live 
forever ; that is certain. . • • 

In the same strain he writes also to Sumner : — 

CoLUicBiA, S. C, October 27, 1835. 

. . . How do I like the South? Why, if you fiiithfully 
promise to keep strictly to yourself what I write on such sub- 
jects, I will tell you that, as a scientific European fceU when 
he arrives in the United States, so does a man feel who goes 
from the North to the South. The people seem to be fine, 
opon-hcartod ; in fact, I have become acquainced with some 
who made a most excellent impression. As for the rest, it 
is undoubtedly far, far behind the North, and my wife and 
myself are homesick for the North. ... 

Pray write me what 3*ou pick up in regard to science, for 

. we live in an absolute desert here. Surely^ forever I could 

not live so; I would rather go to Alabama and become a 

planter, make a competency in five years, and then, become 

a writer. 

By his Diary we learn his increasing disgust with 
Slavery : — 

Ocloher 28. To-day Tom, as we call him, entered our 
service. He is about fourteen j'cars old, and we pay his 
master $4. 60 a month. The little boy brings with him a 
blanket, which is all he ever had to sleep upon. He has 
but one shirt. Slavery is abominable in every respect. It 
is a dirty, foul thing. 

Octohtr 29. Last night Matilda and Abby (the nurse) 
made a mattress and pillow for little Tom. I feel humbled 
now more than ever. O God! what is man with all his 
religion, learning, and philosophy? Cold, hard-hearted, in- 
consistent, as soon as the question is about money, he adopts 
another philosophy, another logic, and turns the most posi- 
tive commands of religion into a means to serve. his interest* 
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The fact that the Americans arc naturally a kind race, well 
disposed, makes it but the more humbling ; for it is so with 
all mankind. It is man's \x>0Tj wretched, flims}' nature. 

December 7. I delivered mj address and was universally 
congratulated. Hamilton, llayne, Petigru, and others were 
delighted. . . • Two thousand five hundred copies will bo 
printed. 

In another letter Liebcr replies to Sumner's friendly 
criticisms on liis last publication : — 

Columbia, S. C, December 13, 1885. 

. • . TVTiat you say respecting m}* " Reminiscences" is very 
flattering to me, but I dislike your remarks with regard to 
3Ir. Xiebuhr. First, you are right if you say that he did not 
speak for print ; what sensible man does? Nor have I given 
the various reminiscences at all for the purpose of presenting 
something brilliant or new, but chiefly* in order to afford a 
more definite portrait of him ; for is it not worth knowing 
what a man like him has thought of certain subjects, though 
be had no original thoughts on them? That his sayings were 
not *^ epigrammatic, sententious, poignant,'* is true, but sel- 
dom do men of sterling worth and '* action " (in life or science) 
deal in them. Though sometimes men of first-rate talents 
may spice their conversation with them, they indicate l)y no 
means a first-rate man. Brilliant sayings arc like flowers : 
you cnjo}' their fragrance and delight in their lively colors, 
but tlie^' wither in your hand ; while a thought of sterling sim- 
plicity is like the twig of a nne, without ishow or pretence,.but 
you cut it on the banks of the Rhine and carry it to the Cape 
of Good Hope, and still it lives ; you plant it, and it grows, 
— a new >nnc with abundant fruit. A brilliant saying is but 
too often like a single blow ; shield 3'ourself and it is parried 
off; but a sterling thought enters your mind like a wedge, 
and time and experience drive it in deeper and deeper. But 
I thought I had guarded against the expectations of brilliant 
and pointed sayings. A lady said to Marquis Chambray : 
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*' Qu'cllc nc conccvait pas la ruputation que s'c^taicnt acquise 
dcs gc-neraux qu'cllc rcncontrait dans Ic monde, ct que lui 
scmbluient plus qu'ordinaircs," and bo answers : '^ Que le 
nicritc militairc n'etait pas dc nature k etrc apprccide dans un 
salon ; que c'ctait un meritc d*action si on pouvait s*cxpri- 
incr ainsi, ct qu*on nc pouvait Ic Jugcr que sur le terrain.'* 
Kow this ^* meritc d'action" is not rcHtrictcd to soldiers; it 
cxiHlH with politicians, Judges, and icholart, ** Les faiscurs/' 
as tiic French have it, ran^ly talk tnuch; those who havo 
really pushed on a science have not been the most brilliant 
sentence-makers, and did I know no more of Johnson than 
Boswcirs Life of him, I should bo bold enough, I think, 
to say: '^Doctor Johnson must havo been a small man." 
There is a sentcntiousness, indeed, which is the consequence 
of vast acting and concentrated long experience, but it does 
not strilce by its brilliancy. ... 

Again the Diary records his pland : — 

January 4, 183G. I have the intention of writing in 1836 : 
first, ''Political Ethics;" second, ** Text-Book of Ancient 
Ilistor}'." ... 

April 10. Wrote to Preston yesterday, asking him whether 
it would not be well to grant tlic franking privilege to perhaps 
one hundred savans in the United States. I would I could 
get it, for I cannot investigate a number of subjects with our 
present dear postage. 

Tlic scope of Ills literary projects may be learned from a 
letter to Professor ^littermaicr : — 

Columbia, May 10, 1836. 

... Do not fear that I shall give up writing my "Pe- 
nolog}'." It is one of the thoughts which has taken posses- 
sion of my mind, and which will occupy mo until I have 
mastered it. The whole subject in its elementary, legal, 
psychological, material, and historical aspects is clear in 
my mind, entirely so, and I shall not rest until I have ao- 
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complishcd the work. Still I beg j'ou to encourage me, for 
it docs 013* soul good to have the approval of able men. I 
hope to show that it is the duty of a state to reform the 
criminal; at all events, it must be her aim not to make 
him any worse. In this res^KJct I diflcr from Feucrbach 
and all other publicists. On the other hand, I am far from 
taking the bickly religious and sentimental view. I have 
seldom seen any good roHult from exciting a priHoner's 
feelings in rtligioua mattiTs, but a great deal of good haM 
been done by bringing him to a proper knowledge of his 
relation to the Creator. The experience of the superintend- 
ents of prisons confirms me in this opinion. It is a pity that 
In this place I have no incitement to my work, — none what- 
ever. A man might as well write, an essay on the government 
of the Tungusians as a book on Penology. 

I have long occupied myself with the thought of writing 
on political ethics. It is time that the many subjects which 
have such a strong influence on politics, and yet do not belong 
to political or legal science, should be treated soundly and 
truthfully*. I mean subjects such as public opinion, parties, 
factions, opposition, whether there is an obligation to vote if 
one has that right, what is to influence a citizen to vote one 
way or the other, friendship in politics, love of truth, perse- 
verance, newspaper publishing, the duty of representatives, 
Judges, advocates, and odlce-holders, — in case such duties arc 
not determined by distinct laws, — and the pardoning power. 
I am aware that this is a new and dangerous field, — danger- 
ous because I have to explore all these new paths, and bo- 
cause I am often obliged to touch on the most delicate points 
in such a manner that many will think my obser\'ations 
have some personal reference. The boldness of the work 
entices me. 



• • 



The Diary gives us some of his views on Grcrman litera- 
ture: — 

Junt 25. Beccired Heinrich Voss*s *^ Letters." I no longer 
understand the Germans when they speak as they do of infi* 
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nitc love. It becomes often sickening, an(] is alwaj's unmanly. 
There is no correspondence of distinguished men I lovo so 
much to read as that of EngliHhmcn. How manly and full 
of character ; how eu'ic and full of literature ! 

June 27. Finished V'oss's •* Lelterb." 1 suspect very ollcn 
that he thouglit more of himself than of his corres|>ondent 
when he penned liis letters. As for that unbounded lovo 
tdwnnl Hueli A nuuiluT of people, it is all exag^4;ration* Kvery 
uiin Im glorious (Arrr//r/i). Ills view of (ioelhu connrms pre* 
cinc'ly my viow. (jocihe was a tlioroiigh cgotlHt. His opinion 
of Jean I'aul is not dilfcrent from mine. Ho has done inflnito 
miscliicf by making use of too many metaphors and forced 
witticisms, for every 3'oung fool in Germany has copied his 
style. ... I do not sa^' that Jean Paul is to be blamed on this 
ground, any more llian is Michael Angelo because his followers 
caricatured tlie great master. They could see what was novel 
in his style, but had not the genius and power to invent and 
mauage it. I blame Jean Paul for the thing itself. We Ger- 
mans wanted a downright plain prose more than any other 
nation. Lessing, Goethe, and Herder have done much, but 
with our tendency to float in the abstract wc have always a 
great love for images. They indicate a little what is meant, 
or what with the author himself is indistinct and foggy, and 
which he would give up were he obliged to speak in decent, 
plain prose. It is so infinitely easier to write in high-flown 
lai)<^na;^^!, and use images, than to use sound, plain, strong, 
correct, precise, penetrating, and lasting lanpiage. I could 
write a book on this subject Jean Paul's wit has ever ap- 
peared to me as made up, nor do I remember this moment 
one single witty thing in his writings. Not so with many 
witty remarks I have met with in French and English memoirs. 
Every page in Jean Paul shows you the inland man and the 
small-town man. He is at his best in *' Siebenkiis." So 
Schiller had never seen the sea. Why did he not take a seat 
in the stige-coach and run down to the coast? ... 

December^, Dined at Nott's with Legar^, Rose, and oth- 
ers. Fine talk. In the evening, party at Colonel Elmore's. 

8 
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Calhoun* 8 daughter has her father's forehead and eyes. • • . 
fleeting of the Useful Knowledge Society. Before the meet-. 
Ing Petigru pointed out to me a respectable-looking negro, 
lie is free. He bought his wife, and as the children follow 
the condition of tlic mother, he does not know what may 
become of them after his death. He petitions tlic Legisla^ 
ture to let them follow the father, and Petigru says it will 
be granted. • • . 

A woman who is employed as cook here and caters for 
parties is free, and has means enough, but does not buy her 
husband, who is a slave and the property of some one else, 
for, she says, *^ he is not over good, and might not behave 
after I have bought him." 

December 12, 1836. McDuflle's farewell, and inauguration 
of Colonel Butler as governor. Butlcr*s speech truly good 
throughout, with the exception of the end, declaring it his 
intention to do everything in his power to make all South 
Carolinians citizen soldiers. 

February 15, 1837. Finished my letter to Gallatin on Lan- 
guages, and sent the manuscript to the ** Southern Literary 
^Icssenger." * The thing is not in its proper place. 

He writes with feeling to Sumner : — 

FCBRUART 15, 1837. 

I wrote to you but 5-esterday, my boy ; but, now that I 
have your letter of Fcbniary 4, I must write again. Your 
letter has made me feel sad. I cannot hear of any one going 
to Europe without feeling my heart almost burst. I must go 
there once more, for a thousand reasons. ... I thank you 
for communicating to me that Chancellor Kent has men- 
tioned mc in his book. Though my name be attached to 
that work but like a barnacle to a noble vessel, I am glad 
to have thus been registered. I will not rest until 1 force the 
political and legal world to quote me. Let me but have lei- 
sure, and not live on the outskirts of the literary world, and I 

1 Vid^ " MiMellaneoiu Writing^'* PhlUdelphiii, 1881» toL i. p. 490. 
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will do it. . . . ^ly '^ Political Ethics " leads xne deeper and 
deeper ; but never mind, it is the only way to get through. 
. . . Story continually asks me to Gnish mj* *' Political Ethics." 
Mittcrmaicr says: ** Let the Ethics rest, and wnte your 
* Penology.* We want it exceedingly." This is flattering, 
but I cannot work as I wish. • • • 

His Diary reveals bis distaste for some forms of religion 
at this time : — 

February 28. This morning Professor Jones of the Theo- 
logical Seminary preached in the college chapel — hell, eternal 
damnation, ^* God looks in despair upon the damned." Such 
positive blasphemies were uttered that I felt excessively sorry 
for having taken Oscar with me. The idea of eternal damna- 
tion, even of the very worst, is so abhorrent and unphilosophi- 
cal that it is very diflicult to me to imagine any reflecting 
man that believes sinccrel}* in it. . • . 

May 15. This month is thrown awa^*, entirely so, because 
I must board in the Commons. The students behave perfectly* 
well. Not once have I yet appealed to their honor and found 
myself disappointed. If you treat them en gent d*arme, of 
course they not only trj' to kick, but you give a zest to resist- 
ance. Still it is a trying duty for me. 

May 1 G. Sent my manuscript on *' Political Ilermeneutics " 
to the North. Miserable time now for publishing. No sale 
for books in excited times. The banks in New York suspend 
specie payment. 

Tlirough Charles Sumner, Licbcr solicited the opinion 
of Judge Story about his projected work : — 

Columbia, S. C, May 9, 1837. 
My dear Friexd, — A few da^^s ago I forwarded a letter 
to you, which you will receive together with a manuscript of 
mine on ** Political Ilermeneutics," or on '* Political Inter- 
pretation and Construction," and also on "Precedents.'* 
The work was flrst designed to form two chapters of my 
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*' Political Ethics." Since I have written that letter I have 
thouglit more aboat what would be best with respect to tlic 
manuscript, and I now will take the liberty of giving it in 
regular paragraphs and sentences, like a recipe of a cookery 
book. 

You are herewith ordered, sentenced, and condemned to 
read the manuscript. . . . 

Second. That you give the manuscript to Judge Story and 
Professor Greenleaf, with the humble request to peruse it. 
Tell them that I am fully aware how great m^* request is, 
and that it would be unfair under other circumstances. But 
if tlie^' will kindly remember that I am a foreigner by birth, 
that 1 have written and publislieil a good deal, but nothing 
in this line yet, that I come from a civil-law country*, that it 
must )>e of the utmost importance to have either the cheering 
opinion of such men, or to receive their ne ultra^ then they 
will not put me in that numerous category' of applicants for 
recommendations, hy whom ever}' one is pestered who may 
chance to have made his name known. I can imagine that 
our friend Justice Story is loath to give written opinions on 
unpublislied books. I am so m3'sclf, and have frequently 
said to autliors who applied to me : *^ Do as I did ; break your 
path, and make recommendations follow." Whctlicr he will 
think my case deserves to be made an exception I l(»ave to 
him ; in fact, I write all this to you and not directly to him, 
in order to leave him entirely free. If he has no objection 
to say what he thinks about the book, and if it should meet 
with his approbation, beg him to write me, and to let me 
know whether what he writes is strictly for me, or whether 
I may show it to a publisher as a guarantee, and whether ho 
allows the publisher to make use of it. . . . ^lark ye, I am 
far from begging him to do the latter ; it would be very pre- 
sumptuous. I only know how important such expressions of 
his opinion would be, and therefore enumerate the case with 
the others ; but I know, likewise, that his i)osition may pre- 
vent him from giving opinions on legal publications l)eforo- 
band. If any one of yoa would write a downright English 
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law introduction, it would bo excellent At any rate, add by 
way of notes whatever may occur to 3*ou during perusal ; but, 
before all, let me know candidly and IVankly what ye think 
of it. It is important. 

His family life and political observation are shown in 
his Diaiy of that summer : — 

May 18. Yesterday, my letter to Petigru about studying 
law. Judge Harper says, having considered the matter for 
some days, " By all means." 

May 21. Birth of another dear little boy. 

May 30. Read to Oscar, by way of reward, my visit to 
Blount Vesuvius, from my Journal, and my heart ached. It 
is not only unpleasant, it is a positive evil, to live in a place 
or community you feel no interest in, and every recollection 
of which would bo wiped off from your memory the moment 
you leave it ; in short, a place with which you are ph^'sically 
connected only. Life docs not touch us ; the world moves 
on, and we are Icfl behind. I cannot remain here forever I 
Mr. Dc Saussure tells me, ** You must become one of us; 
you will only feel comfortable when you build a house in the 

sand-hills." Then may the d fetch the comfort! . . . 

Now compare : *' Rome ; ride with Niebuhr and Marcus, get 
out and see some ruins of Middle Ages, antiquity or fabrics 
of modem times, a view from some hill, streets with pic- 
turesque women ; rise early, walk along the Tiber to a villa, 
church, or museum, — always surrounded b}' striking objects 
of the three different periods of history." This an every-day 
occurrence. ... 

July 21. Left Columbia for the North. 

July 25. In Richmond. Wish to buy some trifling articles, 
and find that they will not change a golden eagle for silver 
unless I pay a premium. 

July 27. I find the people on board the steamboat and 
elsewhere addressing one another as Whigs, as if the contrary 
were quite impossible, and yet when the polls are opened the 
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Jackson men prevail The Van Buren ticket at Baltimore 
was headed "Jackson and Liberty." . . . '*All will work 
right again" is the constant phrrsc in these topsy-turvy 
times. Yes, indeed; the Asiatic cholera has worked right 
again, too, but those who died of it, died, 8how that some- 
thing, never done before because people felt alanucd at doing 
it, can be done with impunity, and it is an establi.shed evil ; 
it does not work right again. Still there is one good point 
connected with this which I must not forg^et : an American 
despaireth not; he is manly. Certainly* this manliness ap- 
pears at times to a European as a want of sensibility. ]^Iany 
excellent qualities in the American character, as well as some 
of the most objectionable, flow from this one source, — the 
comparative weakness of the imaginative powers ; hence, no 
despair, no picturing of wretchedness, much patient endur- 
ance, but also no indignation at pubUc villany, no bunt of 
indignation. . . . 

August 7. Boston. Sumner had received the manuscript 
of " Ilermencutics," and was much pleased with it. Went 
together to Juilgc Story. Happy, thrillingly happy, evening. 
It seemed to me like a victory, to have gained the approba- 
tion of an English lawyer for my new views. • • • 

From Boston he writes to his wife, under date of Au- 
gust 17, 1837 :— 

. . . Last night I enjoyed an hour which was worth living 
for many a year,-— one of those full, intense, entire hours, 
as I call them, in which j-ou quaff life itself out of the deep 
and full goblet. I wrote you that Judge Story was so good 
as to promise to read my book on the State which, you recol- 
lect, I wrote *' in the sweat of my brow." Yesterday I went 
to Cambridge with Sumner, and received the opinion of Judge 
Stor}'. He had not only read my manuscript, but, what gave 
me infinite pleasure, be had studied it, penetrated it, had 
seized upon the prominent points and salient angles. There 
are about five entirely new things in this trcatbe, and of each 
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be approved thoroughly*. IIo said that it was the best treatise 
he had read on government, that he had learned mueh from 
it ; and, iu short, he said so many things that, even if I deduct 
a good deal ou the score of his personal partialit}' for mc, 
enougli remains to make me feel reassured, strengthened for 
our dull, weighing-down Columbia life, which, you know, has 
sometimes deprived me of all confidence in myself. Did X 
not at times believe I had become dull and stupid ? (Perhaps 
these were the only moments clairvoyants,) 

The evening was a thrilling one. There was a man stand* 
ing higti, having all his life occupied himself with good books 
and clever men, whose soul and mind I had touched and 
reached tlirough tlic shield of all the thick coats of mail with 
which that which makes the real man is thickly clad. To 
make the moment almost perfect, there was Charles Sumner, 
a young man of whom I liave the highest expectations, »- 
nay, more, of whom I say, without possessing a particle of 
prophetic gift, that he will be a man in the choicest sense of 
the word, — and who stands in a truly delightful relation 
to Judge Story, who is friend, teacher, his father-teacher la 
the Veda sense. lie enjoyed every word the Judge said of my 
manuH(;ri[>t, as if he spoke of a brother of his. There was 
but one solitary thought besides the crowd of feelings and 
thoughts whi(rh filled my heart, that was not growing out of 
the thrilling subject itself, and 3*et occupied my mind \ividly, 
— namely, that I wished you, my faithful wife, there, not to 
share with you my happiness, but to read in your lovely eyes 
what full happiness was. . . • 

Judge Story gave me a letter in which he has expressed 
his flattering opinion of my work, and allows me to make use 
of it as I like. I have now but little doubt that the book will 
be accepted in England. • 



• • 



While enjoying this New England journey his mind was 
fitill busy, as his Diary shows us : — 

August 18. Sumner, whom I highly honor and sincerely 
love, reads my *' State," and makes most valuable notes. Oa 
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the stage to Hartford I think out the theory of property, and 
now I have it. Property is realization or enactment of man's 
individuality. Witliout it, no individuality ; tiicncc the con- 
stant tendency to acquire property. Man feels awe at the 
idea of being merged in the species without individuality. It 
is acquired differently: by production, labor stored, occu- 
pancy, violence, law. A child wislies to have a bed in a 
ganlen for itself. If they look at birds, children will say, 
•* This is my bird," &c. Civil liberty is that political condi- 
tion in which we may do (without compulsion) what ethics 
allows us to do. Hence, I must have the right to be a fool 
and 8i>end my property badly ; for if not, I should be forced 
to siKjnd it well, which would not be liberty. Liberty always 
involves the i)os.sibility of abuse. . . . 

August 24. Visit the State prison, and receive much in- 
formation from Mr. Pillsbury, who has been warden at 
Wethersfleld twelve years. 

Concerning his trip through Connecticut he writes to 
his friend Sumner: — 

New York, August 27, 1837. 

The day before yesterday, my dear boy, I arrived here, 
after having inspected Wethersfleld, where I was very much 
pleased with the chaplain of the prison, Mr. Barrett, and the 
warrlcn, Mr. Pillsbury. It is always a delight to me to meet 
with a minister destitute of cant. I rode all the time outside 
of the coach, and was charmed with Connecticut. Really, 
the trip from Hartford to Middletown reminded me more of 
Bome parts of Europe than anything I had seen in the Union. 
Cultivation, civilization, accompanies the traveller the whole 
way. Hills and dales near you, fine mountains at a distance, 
well-fed cattle, neat girls, smiling houses, — it was charm- 
ing. • • • 

I have reflected a good deal on Property while riding on 
the stage. I think I have it now. Reflect on it, and let me 
know your honor's opinion. In the first book of the Ethics 
I show that man U an individual; his individuality is an 
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insoluble, inalienable attribute of his humanity. Individuality 
and humanity arc one, — almost controvertible terms. Now, 
individuality applied to ethics gives moral liberty and rcs^K)n- 
sibility. Man cannot become a thing. 

Individuality' applied to man*s relation to others gives the 
jural relation, yuj (not yet lex)^ — Justice in the most general 
application of the term. Individuality applied to civil polity 
gives civil liberty. [Civil liberty is that condition in which 
man may really do (is not obliged to do) what ctliics allow 
him to do ; what he has a right to do.] 

Individuality applied to the realm of thought, to productive 
mind, gives mental liberty; with reference to civil ix>lity, 
liberty of thought, of the press ; with reference to man's cre- 
ative power, genius (not only in literature, but in law, in 
natural sciences, <&c.). 

Individuality api)licd to religion gives freedom of conscience. 
Individuality applied to esthetics gives the freedom in the 
fine arts. Raphael and Mozart, Dante and Shakespeare, are 
creators. Individuality applied to tkingt gives property. 
Property is the realization of man's Individualit}* in the ma- 
terial world. Man cannot lx», never was, without mine and 
(/line. There is a couHtunt tendency In man to individualize 
thingH, to apj)ropnale. When children look at flying birds, 
at clouds, they single out one or the other, ond say, *' That 
is mine, this is yours.*' A child is anxious to have a bed in 
the garden of its parents, which it may call its own. My 
children call certain peaches, 3'et on the tree, respectively 
theirs, without any speciGc intention to eat them. It is the 
general anxiety of man to be an individual and to individual- 
izc everything around him. To be drowned in undefined 
generality makes him restless, unhappy. (Ilencc, also, a 
reason for love of country. Wc must single out one country, 
from among all countries of the globe, to call ours. The sound, 
** My countr}'," is so delicious, — '* my home," ** my garden," 
— because wc feel rescued from vague generality, stabilitated ; 
we see our humanity reflected.) Had I to describe bell, as a 
second Dante, I would say that the evil spirits become a mere 
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species ; they lose individuality, like brutes. This, too, is the 
• great guarantee (for me) of individual, though purified, im« 
mortality of my soul. 

This individualization of things, this relation of man to 
things, can be cstabIi»hod by many processes : Ly production, 
if I make a canoe, a book ; by appropriation, if I gather fruits, 
tame animals ; by occupancy, if I declare things mine, and 
maintain my declaration by force, by law, by pre-emption, by . 
positive declaration of the law ; by mixed production, if I 
cultivate the ground ; by conveyance of the rights of others, 
if you give me a thing, &c. 

Sergeant, whom I did not find yesterday and for whom I 
left your letter, called this morning. He was very friendly, 
read the Judge's letter, and asked for the manuscript. He 
has it now. . . . 

Do not swim too much in the sea of delight at your pros- 
pcct of going to Mecca. How will you feel when you sec 
Westminster Hall for the first time, — the hearth of Briti.sh Ufe, 
lilicrty, law, grandeur, and abuse? Whatever I may have said 
with regard to your charge of restlessness, I entreat you to speak 
always freely and entirely your mind to me, for it is but too 
'precious to have one at least in the world, besides one's wife, 
that says all he feels ; and it is useful, too. Even this re- 
mark of yours will not be without its use ; and do I not, in 
part, owe to your reminding me the better theory of property, 
which, by the way, is now clear and neat in my mind. I feel 
perfectly master of it I have likewise thought out more and 
bettor the theory tliat the state is a Jural society. If the 
executor of Mr. Lowell's will appoints, as was suggested, 
lecturers for the season, you must get a course for me during 
a summer, and I will make your cars ring. Tell the Judge 
I love him, and remember me to Mr. Grcenleaf. 

Ever yours, 

F. LlEBEB. 

Tho Diaiy describes his journey back to tho college : — 

September 2. In Philadelphia, whore I visit the peniten- 
tioiy and the prisons. • • • 
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September 7. Washington. Went to the House of Rcpro* 
Bcntativcs. Sent for Khnoic. Introduces me to a number of' 
members. Decidedly diHtinguishod reception. Clay came up 
to me. Talk with Calhoun. Hives, ForHyth, and Poinsett 
out with administration. Calhoun is mind, tlirough ODd 
through. 

September 8. Studied in the library until three o'clock. 
Dined at Elmore's with a number of Carolinians, Prcstoa 
among them. The Message is considered an orthodox paper 
as far as State Rights pnnciplcs go. 

Somo days ago had a long talk with Fletcher. lie said 
that Webster had never started any great question, and that 
on all great questions he has been in the minorit}''. He was 
against a tariff, and a tariff was adopted'; he was for the 
tariff, and it was abrogated. The same with the Bank. 

September 14. To the Senate. Debate on the fourth in- 
stalment, whetlicr to be deposited with the States. Webster, 
Buchanan, Callioun spoke; also poor Niles. It was but 
small Are, and yet an amount of sound reflections^ high 
views, dec. To what a degree the European race has worked, 
and how much has been achieved. . • • 

The cane of our age, which is praiseworthy and infinitely' 
superior to the Spanish stiffness of former times, degenerates 
sometimes into vulgarity, or at least into too great a famil- 
iarity. The aim of high breeding is to unite perfect ease 
with pro])er dignity. This mixture is the highest charm in 
a woman. • • • 

Under date of September 25, 1837, he writes to Sumner 
from Fayctteville, on his way home : — 

• • • I have thought that you founded perhaps your ludi- 
crous charge of restlessness against me, upon the fact that 
I was busy of late about the Lowell affair and Girard. But 
what of that? You wrote me how excellent the first would 
be for me. The moment I foand out that it was nothing, I 
gave it up. Altogether, I must insist upon one thing: liave 
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I or have I not always gone on steadily with whatever was 
my main work, in however many directions I may have been 
looking nrouud mo at the name time? I have finished my 
Americana. I do not, 1 IriiMt, neglect any diiUeM whatever 
of my profesHorial chuir. 1 do not believe Uiat you have 
done me a great sen'iee if you have chimed in when Mr. in* 
gcrsoll, whom I have always thought very warmly di8i)08ed 
in my favor, charged me with restlessness. It is no mean 
charge against a man. Still, how many have not been charged 
with it, because the people did not understand the needle, 
which vibrated until at length it found its North Pole. To be 
sure, this North Pole is found with some only in death. • . . 

September 27. I arrived toward eight o'clock in the even- 
ing at home, and found my wife and children already returned 
from the Sand-hills. 

October 21. About a week ago we received the first in- 
tclligencc of the awful and most tragical shipwreck of the 
••Home." We deplore the fate of our friends, Professor 
and Mrs. Nott. Their daughter had spent part of the 
summer with my family. ... 

A month later be writes as follows to Sumner : — 

NOTRMBER 80, 1837. 

I hasten to send you the last letter you will receive from 
me this side of the Atlantic, written in the faculty-room, 
while the students are on the rack of the semi-annual exam- 
ination. I have of late been so overburdened with business 
that I have been unable to do much, yet by dint of carrying 
the day an hour or two beyond midnight — fine bull, this I — 
I have succeeded in writing somewhat to my satisfaction the 
first book, namely, on Ethics in General I have founded as 
well as I could the idea of morality, and battled boldly with 
old Locke, who, unsatisfactory as he is in many respects, is 
surprisingly so in his whole book on Morals. I have likewise 
studied Brodiet a most excellent work, which yoa must read 
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by all means. I have added to my ^* Ilermencutics " a sco- 
tioii on auihorhiei. A8 soon as the examinations are over I 
go to tlio rewriting,' of ISook II. I have nmntercd tiio subject, 
ttM I cun Miiy to you in i;oiin(l<*neo. I m;o its stn^n^th and f»eo 
its Wi;ulc points, and know tlio weukncss of other views on 
the same |x>ints. Such as the wliolc is now in my mind, — 
digested, worked up, tboroughl}' kneaded, — it is entirely 
mine. • • • 

And now Good-by; go quick and safe, and remember 
sometimes your exiled friend. Alas! cver^^thing might be 
endured, but that I cannot properly educate my child pains 
us grievously. Already do wc feel it. lie has a decided 
talent for drawing, and no drawing-master is to be obtained 
here. It grieves us to see how the talent of the boy strug- 
gles, and 3'et struggles in vain, with our poor assistance. I 
wish you had seen him, so as to tell my father-in-law ivhat 
you think of him. lie takes the liveliest interest in the boy. 
• • . Good-by. I say it with a full, throbbing heart. Remain 
my fiiend. Let thorough, deep, and detailed knowledge bo 
our shield to protect us against Vain, fruitless sentimentality ; 
but, behind this shield, let us frankly approach each other 
with all the romance — call it so, if you choose — of Plato's 
elevated views of friendship. 

Good-by. 
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CTIAPTER VII. 

Almost the only entries in the Diaiy at this time are 
the following : — 

February 14. Stor}' from real life. I arrived here in Oc- 
tober, 1835. In Januan*, 1836, W and another student 

were expelled on account of a duel. Since that time W— -— 
has: — 

First. Shot at bis antagonist in the streets of Charleston. 

Second. Studied (?) law with Mr. Do Saussure in 
Charleston. 

Third. Married. 

Fourth, licon admitted to the bar. 

Fidh. Imprisoned for two months for the above shooting. 

Sixth. Become father of a fine girl. 

Seventh. Practised law for some time. 

Eighth. Elected member of the Legislature. 

Kow he is only twenty-two years old. What a state of 
society this requires and must produce I 

March 8. Write from half-past eight to six in the even- 
ing without interruption. What a noble relation between 
Henry the Fourth and Sully! Perhaps there is no other 
instance in history like IIenr}*'s visit to Sully, when he tells 
bim why he does not make him an independent Lord of the 
Crown. 

From his correspondence these selections are made : — 

FROM HENRY CLAY. 

^ WAsnixoToir, February 12, 1888. 
Mt dear Snt,— > I owe you many apologies for not having 
earlier addressed 3*00. The dcky has arisen from the multi- 
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tudc of my engagements, public and private, and of the great 
cxU*nt of a vast private corrcHpondcncc. I wished, too, to 
read your ** I'olitical IlenncneuticM " before I wrote to you, 
and liave at la^t bc(^n fortunate enough to command leisure 
BulIIeient to run rapidly over the pages. Without being able 
to present you with anything lilcc a general review of the 
work, I take great pleasure in saying that I have derived 
much gratification from its perusal. It treats, I think, pro- 
foundly and philosophically, of the true principles which should 
govern in all cases of interpretation and construction. It may 
be thought by some, possibly, that two or three of your dis- 
tinctions (that, for example, between a trantcendent construc- 
tion and an extravagant construction) are not suflicicntly 
striking. But no one can come out of the perusal of the 
treatise without finding himself better prepared than he was 
before to expound any writing or instmment which he may 
be called upon to consider. I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is more information and inhtruction embodied in 
your work, on the subject of which it treats, than I have met 
with rn all the other books together which treat of the same 
subject. 

I was particularly pleased with 3-our chapter on Precedents. 
If I could have desired any change in it, it would have been 
that 3*ou should have insisted with more earnestness upon 
the obligation of the legislative authority in a free country to 
conform to those expositions of its constitution which may 
have been often and deliberately made. If considerations of 
security and stability to private rights require that judicial 
precedents should not lightly be departed from, the same 
considerations of stability and security, in respect to the rights 
of a whole nation, enjoin that the fundamental principles — 
which have been deliberately settled in the administration of 
government — should not be too easily departed from. The 
present pecuniar}- embarrassments of our country, mainly pro- 
duced by the vaiying conduct of government in regard to the 
power to establish a Bank of the United States, illustrate 
the mischiefs which proceed from a disregard of an established 
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interpretation of the Constitation, concurred In by all the 
departments of government and ocqiiicticcd in by the people 
of the United States thcniHolves. 
I am, my dear sir, vfiih faithful regard, 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

II. Clat. 

FRANCIS LIEBER TO SUMNER. 

Fedrcart 14, 1838 
. • • Do we not live in a world of cant, — religious cant, 
scientific cant, political cant, litcrar}* cant? Arc not all the 
thousand and thousand orations and addresses cant, ever- 
revolving cant? How little sincerity and truth to others, 
and in particular to ourselves, is there in the world ! What 
a repetition of hollow, unhallowed phrases ! What an ex- 
cellent work on historical cant-parallelism might not be written 
by a thorough historian, who, in spite of bitter exi)cricncc, 
loves truth, and therefore mankind, and who docs not allow . 
himself to be betrayed into a witty or brilliant saying, because 
witty or brilliant. I have heard nothing from Philadelphia. 
They may mean to act on that cant-patriotism which plumes 
itself in select uig men from within the State confines only. 
A burlesque, to be sure, it would be in the case of Girard 
College, since the ven* man who left them all the money was 
a foreigner himself. The truer a nation is, the more essen- 
tially it is elevated, the more it disregards petty considerations 
and takes the true and the good from whatever quarter it may 
come. Look at history and you find the proof. Look around 
you where you are, and you find it likewise. How much more 
civilized arc the French now than in the time of Napoleon, 
when they considered themselves aiTOgantly the only nation, 
or in the age of Louis XIV., when all beyond the confines of 
France were barbarians ; and how willingly do they now leam 
from others, — - the school system from Prussia, the peniten- 
tiary system from the United States, the railroads and par- 
liamentary debating from England, dec. I mean to make my 
chapter on FatrioUsm a good one. • ^ • 
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FRANCIS LIEBER TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

April 26, 188a 

Have you road Mr. Wcbstcr^s speeches? Have 3*ou seen 
his lost rejoinder to Calhoun ? What a perfect clawing of a 
Ijowerful bear, taking all the skin off, and a good deal of the 
flesh, too! Such a speech, I think, was never delivered 
before, because such an opportunity was never before* offered 
to such a man : Calhoun attacking Webster personally on tho 
ground of inconsistency, and Webster quietly rising and using 
facts upon facts, just like driving a screw deeper and deeper. 
I never have known such a wedge-like speech, each success 
slve word big^gcr, stronger, more massive, and harder. The 
only pity is that, spite of what he may say, he cannot 
cleanse himself of inconsistency, — - 1 mean upon some mate- 
rial points. • . . 

FROM A LETTER. WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE. 

CoxxiTTEB Room, West Point, June 6, 1838. 

Dearest M— — , . . . This morning a gun waked ns at 
five o'clock, — a ver}* military rouser, right under my window I 
At six o'clock the examination began. Yesterday I was 
powerfully moved. At ten o'clock I arrived. At one the 
commandant, with all the ofUcers, waited upon us. We thcQ 
walked over the ground, saw the houses, &c., and by four or 
five, the cadets pan^ded. When we approached their line, 
the band — a very good one — played the tune which was our 
^regimental march, the fine one from the opera '* Cortes," by 
Spontini. How often had I, as a boyish soldier, felt the 
inspiring influence of that grand march I Previously, fifteen 
guns had been fired in honor to ns. In short, I was wrought 
up to a high degree of emotion. IIow strange things will 
happen I That I should be welcomed here by the same march 
which, more than twenty years ago, had led me through the 
military archway ! and that a composition of an Italian, made 
in tho service of Prussia, should meet me here again on the 
high banks of the Hudson I and that I ahould write about all 

9 
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this in English to my wife in the lonely Sand-hills of South 
Carolina 1 



• • • 



While at West Point he received a reply from Carey, 
who declined publishing his " Political Ethics." This had 
a depressing effect, and he acknowledged himself much 
disheartened. lie says, in a letter to his wife : — 

I confess to you, though I am willing to do anything in the 
Bcn-icc of knowledge, this peddling is most disagreeable, nay, 
painful, to rac, and takes away all the pleasure in writing. 
Mediocre bo<iks, nay, even superficial ones, in my own sci- 
cnr/o, sell bolter llian mine. I had hoped to see my bonk 
puliliHliod beOirc wo go to Europe, should wo go at nil ; but 
I fear tills will not bo the case, I shall go to Hoston to- 
morrow, 

Boston, July 4, 1838. 

I have made a contract with the first house * here for my 
♦• Political Ethics," not a brilliant one ; but if you think that 
I seriously npprchendeil that I should not find even a pub- 
lisher, we will not ginnnble. I know it will/-c my name, bad 
or good. The same house will probably print my ** Ilcrme- 
neutics" as a separate book. So that I fairly enter. Profes- 
sor Grcenloaf talks of some points in the ** Ilermencutics** 
as of the most essential service to law, and he has mentioned 
this to the students, lie has shown me cases in which cer- 
tain distinctions of mine find a most important application. 
lie wants me to study law when in Philadelphia, and finally 
to become professor of penal law, possibly at Cambridge. 
Judge Story told me that lately at a meeting of the trustees 
of the University it was said that the funds would soon be 
suflScient to establish a chair of history, and that he hoped it 
might be oflTered to me; that I was one of the **onwai*d 
men," and would contribute to raise the institution. • • • Ilil- 
lard is very kind to me. He looks over my manuscript, and 
will correct the proofs. 



• • • 



1 Tbst of Mettrt. Little 4 Brown. 
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TO HIS WIFE. 

AuootT 1, 183a 

Sumner, who is received in London as probably American 
never was, dines every day witli some leading lord or literary 
man, has been made member of tlic first and most aristocratio 
club, the Alfred, and has had eight invitations to spend the 
summer. Three tickets for the Coronation were sent him, 
— one from the Marquis of Lansdownc, another from a privy- 
councillor, while they were selling at twenty-five guineas 
apiece I He could give away two, which gave him a terri- 
ble 4clat» I wished to copy his description of the Coronation, 
but it was In a h-tU^r to IiIh fntlutr, which contained very 
private matter, lie was admitted Into the Alfred together 
witli Princo Cnpna. The splendor, ho says, was beyond 
conception. Some peeresses had diamonds worth £250,000. 
The uniform of Estorhazy was worth £300,000. Victoria 
looks, he says, like nn overgrown doll. Prcscott bos sent 
mo a copy of his beautiful ^^ Ferdinand and Isabella.' 



ft 



TO 0. 8. niLLARD. 

Decembeb 3, 1838. 

. . . Alas, it seems sheer mockery that Moneta was the 
mother of the Muses! Yet I dare say the ancients were 
right, because it is certain that she is not their daughter. So 
I have to expect popper and salt from your quarter? I should 
have expected it least from the North of America. Is that 
gentleman competent? I know nothing of him. I trust I 
shall not hear anything of my not agreeing with Paley, who, 
erUre nous^ ioit-il dit, is a ver}* granny. Only when I shall 
see a review which shows that my essential points have been 
seized upon shall I feel much disposed to listen. And these 
main points are, among others, the necessity of man's Indi- 
viduality in connection with morality and sociality as a basis 
of civilization. This enables me to show clearer the true 
nature of right and the State built upon it. Hence, the 
necessity for me to form even a new word— /tiro^ I show 
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dearer what idea wo have to connect with the word, nature, 
if applied to man, and thus reverse U>c onler adopted by my 
predecessors, seclcing as they do for the natural state of man 
in an antc-poUtical state. I, for the first time I Iwlieve, 
dissect society, or rather societies, and show the different 
bases upon which they arc founded, severing catallactic so- 
cicty from political. I first make sovereignty an attribute 
of society as such, giving a new definition of it, and separat- 
ing it from supreme power. I thus am enabled U> avoid the 
error and consequent mischievous reasonings of the contract, 
without falling into the opi>osite error of mere might, into 
which all have fallen who discarded the contract. I give, for 
the first time, the attributes of sovereignty, -public opm.on, 
law, and power, - and show that law is not the •ncrdy jado 
thing which it has always been supposed, but speak of the 
generation of law, and the great bulk which cx.sU alway, 
S^ve the prince. In short, I have endeavored to reconc. o 
Z histonr development of the State with iU phUosophic 
ground, and wish, of course, to have succeeded, f «^" J 
Ll see that a writer has caught these poinU, I shall at once 
consider it as settM that he is an adept m these matters, 
and shall listen with profound attention. 

Do you rememlK^r raley's pigeon affair when he speaks of 
monarchy, and his nonsense about the -g- of SUt^? 
can easily imagine what a review it will be '^^^'^^^V^y 
who all his life has been tought to swear ^yLockc andM^^^ 
«d who now finds that a mortal can have the impudence to 
differ or not to mention Paley at all 

TO CHARLES SUMKER. 

Pbcbxbeb 23, 1838. 

milard boars his bereavement like a man, yet ti.at ho fccb 

warmly and deeply you know, for '^'^y^ f^^^^^^^^S 
Tory few, «> un-Now-Englandish New ^-8 ""^crs « »i' «, 

bnUt is a f.ct-.nd I have seen it most d«"ly ^^» ? J,!; 
at Boston last summer -that though the ^^^^^^^^ 
waembles, a. to m«».y«rta<i<« of heart, very much acme snowy 
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Alpino regions, yet you find Alpine roses, in all their warm 
colors, in tlic midst of tlic very snow and ice. Xay, so great 
is the contradiction of things, that while I meet in Boston, 
despite of my having lived there so long, with decidedly less 
social reception than in New York or Philadelphia, I have, 
nevertlielcss, in no part of the Union, I believe, so many 
warm friends as in Boston. I think you New Enghinders 
arc very much like shingles, — dr}-, very diy, to look at, to 
feel of; but set them to blaze, and they burn like a bam, — 
a remark which applies to your history as well as to social 
intercourse. Witness 3'our convent affair. Good-by. Do 
you know my direction? I live in Columbia, Columbia is ia 
South Carolina, and my name is 

F. LlEBEB* 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Columbia, January 8, 1830. 

A happy New Year to you, my dear Sumner. May you 
see, learn, and live as much in 1839 as you have in 1838. I 
suppose that is about the best a friend can wish you. May 
you enjoy good health, that you may be capable to receive 
Europe^ and may you do this that 3'ou may return to your 
own countr}* to become one of the many links by which God 
unites period to period, an agent in his vast plans of the 
development of civilization and great mental exchange of the 
moving nations of the earth. The task before you is great 
and noble ; your mind, 3'our soul, have early been consecrated 
to become one of the priests in the sacred Temple of Truth 
and Humanity, of Right and Pure Liberty. Fulfil, then, your 
destiny and be conscious of an august calling. Be a true citi- 
zen by being a noble man. • . • You go now to Germany, and 
will see Prussia. Study it well. It is a country such as never 
existed in history and never will again, because it combines, in 
the most interesting manner, enlightenment with monarchical 
absolutism ; and thus effects have been produced which only 
oould be the consequence of so curious a combination, — » 
effects, some of which other nationB, who mean to do right. 
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ought to receive without exposing themselves to the same 
process by which they were obtained, just as we arc bound 
ill gratitude to God to study the antique, without believing in 
polytlieism, which nevertheless produced Grecian perfection. 
You will SCO whether I said the truth, when, long ago, I 
asserted that Prussia was a refined, sublimated, [>crfected, 
spiritualized China. The same principles, the same religious 
csitcem of letters, tlie same church of mandarins and anxiety 
to belong to it, the same i)cacock-fcather distinction and uni- 
versal loVe of it, the same exact gradation of titles, the same 
fatherly meddling principle in the paternal government, the 
same exact regulation of everything ; but then I'russia is 
Kuropean, and China, Asiatic. Prussia belongs to the active, 
ntrvoui part of the white race which moves on ; tlic Chinese 
look back. Prussia forms part and parcel of a stirring, po- 
litical family, — that of Europeans; China insulates herself. 
This would not be palatable to man}', yet 1 believe it to be 
true. If I am mistaken, it is. strange that every furtlier ob- 
Bcn'ation has more confirmed me, and I wrote this remark 
down more than twelve years ago; and it had occurred to 
my mind some years before that. . . . 

TO O. S. niLLARD. 

JA5UART 24, 1809. 

One word to you on the charge of pedantry. IIow often 
I have weighed the subject of quoting, &c., I cannot toll 
3'ou ; but my experience, as citi/.en of the United States as 
well 08 professor, has tauglit me that it is very imi>ortant 
indeed to counteract a current of arrogant insulntionr It 
civilizes people if you connect their mind with the history of 
tlieir race ; and it appeared to me that I was bound to show, 
as far as it could be done collaterAlly, what ha<l been, how 
faithfully and earnestly some have striven for truth long ago. 
Tbo making acquaintance with a considerable part of litera- 
ture, even outwardly, only by passages or titles, seemed to 
me not unimportant. Ono thing leads to another. I owe 
thanks to many authors for fiiithful citation ; it has led me 
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on. If I cfTcct nothing bj my quoting than that I aid, per- 
haps, some chap in Michigan, I consider myself already 
rcwanlcd for what, you well know, is after all not pleasant 
in writing. That I always quoted accurately, and the full 
title, clui[)ter, and verse, arises partly fix>m the same reason, 
partly because, in a manual, that elegant and superliciul way 
of hardly breathing tlie author's name, but omitting every- 
thing else, would have l>een wholly out of place. I knew 
very well that this way of quoting is not relished by French, 
English, or Americans. 1 did it, however, as a matter of 
conscience, — purely so. And now, enough. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Fedruabt 2, 18S0. 

Sliould 3'ou And in the present French discussion, on ^^ Ze 
JRoi regne mnis ne gouverne pas,** any pamphlet of high author- 
ity, — e. g, by G uizot, — pray send it to me. From all that I can 
see, the Frcncli treat the subject entirely wrongly. The more 
I advance in my " Political Ethics," the more, perhaps unfor- 
tunately, the idea matures in me, despite of myself, to write 
a system of Politics. I say unfortunately ; for 1 work at pres- 
ent so hard, — twelve and fourteen hours frequently, scarcely 
leaving my chair, c*est la pure veriti, — and I believe to si>end 
a 3'ear without a book in my mind would do me good ; but I 
most positively can aver tliat, whatever may bo said respect- 
ing tlie ancient belief in tlio haunting furies, there must bo 
sucli beings as literary furies, or a pressing and irresistiblo 
inspiration. I struggle against it, but to no purpose. • • • 
O'Connell seems to play the devil in Ireland. Abolish the 
Union, let them have Uieir own parliament, their own broils, 
reduce the Protestants to nothing, and I am sure he would 
from that instant cease to bo tho great national leader, and 
dwindle to a mere party leader. I think ho has of lato be- 
haved like a fool toward the English. Still, in spite of his 
impudence, of his occasional very shallow notions, he is and 
will be considered a r *t extraordinary man in history, — a 
demagogue, if you chom. » but no Cleon. There is no doabt 
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that, to produce Just such a man, a vast ignorant multitude, 
wbccdled b}' priests, and oppressed, too, is necessary ; still 
few, indeed, could have made these given circumstances answer 
as he has. I consider the Irish question as diflicult a one as 
our Slave question, though entircl}* different. So long as Ire- 
land is Popish, — I do not say Catholic, — she will feel uneasy 
united to England. 

March 4, 1839. A hundred times I have tried to continue 
this Journal, but it has been as if the pen would drop from 
m3* hand. Snow has fallen, four inches deep, while the peach- 
trees are in blossom, and the elms have begun to be green. 
We have Just read Pcpys. It is enough to make one afraid 
of keeping a Journal. Such gossip I and 3'et I learn more, 
perhaps, from this book, respecting the real contrast of that 
worthless government to Cromwell's, than from any other. 
Finish my chapter on ** Woman." 

March 5. Snow still on the ground. Little birds at a loss 
where to find food. ... 

March G. In the evening to the German shoemakers, — 
four well-belittvcd, well-educated men. I always make them 
sing together. One took out a flute, and with his ])ltch« 
begrimed fingers played so sweetly and delicately that the 
contrast was exquisite. ... 

March 8. From eight and a half to six without interrup- 
tion at *' Obedience to Law." 

March 28. Our silver-poplar grows immensely. Vines 
grow a foot in twenty-four hours, which certainty, under a 
solar microscope, migh^ be seen growing. • • . I have read 
recently Cavendish's •* Woolsey," Tytler's " Henry VIII.," 
Shakespeare's ** Henry VIIL," ** Life of Erasmus," ** Welles- 
ley's Dispatches," &c. • • • 

April 14. Another box of English books for the S. C* 
College Library. Book revel. • • • I looked over, with Oscar, 
«« I Monumenti ^ Egitto e di Nubia;* Pisa. How beautiful 1 
How instractiTO 1 What do we not owe those ancients I 

AprU 18* In one strain iix>m eight o'clock to half-past five 
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writing *^ Instraction/' about thirty-two pages foolscap* This 
is not a bad pull, considering the subject. 

April 24. A letter from Ilallam, which gratified mc much. 
lie calls iny plan magnificent. . . • Letters from Story and 
Grcenlcaf. 

May 5. Finished the chapter on " Juiy and Lawj-er." 
J% 9. At three o'clock finished •• War," — that is Vol- 
ume II. of my **• Ethics." I have yet to read it ovcrl . • • 

Hiunday, At four o'clock p.m. I finished revising my 
manuscript of Volume II. of ** Political Ethics." I was 
deeply moved. I thanked God most fervently tliat he had 
given me health so strong as to triumph over this winter's 
labor, which has l>cen very great. I thought what a period 
the close of this book makes in my life. I thought of many 
things. 



• . • 



Licbcr kept no journal from July, 1839, until October, 
1841, but some extracts have been taken from letters to 
his wife, who had sailed for Europe with their children 
in July of this year. 

HoATON, Juhj 22. Almost all friends absent. I am trans- 
lating the PruHHian ^^ Copyright Law," and read a good deal. 
The *' Latin Synonyms" — you remember your reading Latin 
to mc for ten days — are not yet out. It will take a whole 
month. 

August 2. I shall hanlly be able to bring our little fortune 
to what I had hoped by the end of 1840. It is not my fault. 
I live as economically as I i>08sibly can, and yet a pleasure Sb 
spoilt ; for it was one of my ideas, while you were absent with 
my dear boys, to toil hard, that the separation being over— » 
alas, without tlio return of my dearest boy I — I might say 
to you and to myself: ^* Well, here is the beginning of a little 
independence." However, money shall not trouble me one way 
or the other. ... I have lately read the ** Life of Cromwell," 
by Forster, author of ** Lives of Eminent British Statesmen.** 
It left me oppressed and sad. There was such greatness. 
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such wonderful greatness in Cromwell, and yet the want of 
veracity, to spoil it all. Had he had courage to resolve to 
be true, like Ireton, he would have found the surest safeguard 
against all the fearful dangers which beset great men in civil 
wars. I always return to m}* old loves, Pym and Hampden. 
August 5. Yesterday I had a very delightful day. . . . Yes- 
terday I was at Xahant and dined at Prescott*s with a number 
of people. It was a ver}- flnc dinner, — I mean by way of 
talk. Prescott is an exceedingly warm-hearted man. Ho 
ran after me in the dark, calling me, and when I asked him 
what ho wanted, he said : *^ To shako hands oneo more. I 
have not Uiken pro|>er leave of 3'ou." One might live better 
here, more as befits a mind that is not rude and a soul that 
is not cramped. 



• • • 



TO O. 8. IIILLARD. 

N£W York, August 19, IS.'^O. 
And now, m}' dear George, treat this book as a son of 
mine, whose name and reputation reflects upon me. All people 
of a vivid imagination are very apt to let Uie logical subject 
prevail over the grammatical, and altogether to refer words 
aud sentences rather to the most important idea in their mind 
than to the words which have expressed them ; hence wrong 
numbers, pronouns, &c. Pray sec to that. If you find a 
repetition, strike it out, — whole lines. Never forget that, 
though every idea is the result of long reflection, study, and 
calm meditation, still, when I write, my soul kimlles and I 
have no one ollerward to read to, except my wife, who is, 
unfortunately, too much biassed, though sometimes she has 
proposed most excellent changes. You see, then, how much 
I must rely upon 3'ou. I can never bo thankful enough for 
this real service. • • • 

TO niLLARD. 

August, 1830. 

Mr PEAR HiLLARD, — Ouo moro letter from Ogdensburg, 
where my foot has kept me so long. Bat I hope to proceed 
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this evening. I have to make a request, my friend, which 
you must pardon, — with all the other troubles I have heaped 
upon you, I think, ever since I firat knew you. You will find 
that I have given a chapter to oflicers, and how they ought to 
beware of mcildling with elections.' I have there never used 
the true and old word, Placemen^ and now see clearly that ia 
many passages of that chapter, — especiall}* where I say that 
nothing is so odious as an aristocracy of ofllcers, — placemen 
would be the better, the more expressive, word ; for oniocr 
reminds of ofllco, of authority onl}', but placeman of the berth, 
the dcHiro to obtain or ko(*p it, &o. Pray, then, put tlio 
word pl.'iccnian in where you think it would be better. I am 
not a stickler for words, but a great lover of truth, and any 
form wliicli expresses fully what is to bo expressed, and do 
more, has a great charm for mo. Therefore give the rogues 
their real name, Placemen. Junius uses it continually. The 
whole oecinred to me this morning in bed. . . . Where I spcalc 
of Instruction I mention -Wilkes, who, I believe, must be con- 
sidered the first who openly broached the modern theory of in- 
struction, — that is, instruction connected with the represent- 
ative sj-stem, and not as a plain consequence of the deputative 
system. Was it at the time of his expulsion from Parlia- 
ment? I had no books at Columbia to ascertain it. If you 
happen to know, please insert the year in that passage. I 
read yesterday once morc**Les Liaisons Dangereuses," the 
MachiavelU of Love. I do not say what a strange lKX>k, bnt 
what a strange period which produces so remarkable a book. 
That book is of great imi)ortanco in the history of civiliza- 
tion. It represents a vast mass of things. I likewise took 
up Willis's ♦*IVnciHing8*' for the fii-st time. What poor 
Rtuffl It is distressing to mo that I believe there is no coun- 
try where there is half as largo and eager a reading public for 
flat, unmeaning, silly publications as In the United States 
at present. This will doubtless change. ... Ah, my friend! 
pray for me, for soon I proceed to my temporary tomb. 



. • • 



1 " Political Ethicf /' ToLU.bk.TU. chap. I 
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September 19* At Ogdcnsburg. The rest has done my foot 
much good. A fine letter from De Tocqucvillc. IIo asks 
for a list of all my works, wishing to pro[x>se me as a mem- 
ber of the Institute next Januar}% Miguct, the famous his- 
torian, will Join him in his endeavor. 

TO M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

New York. September 20, 1839. 

I only received your favor, my dear De Tocqueville, 3'e8ter- 
day, or I should have told you ere this how much I am obliged 
to you for the interest you take in my view rcsi)ecting the 
membership of the Institute. 1 shall send you ail my works 
as soon as the Second Part of Uic *^ Political Ethics," now 
in press, is out. You will find, if you glance at it, that I 
have reiK'atedly referred to France on some important politic 
cal questions. If 3'ou have time, pray read the chapter on 
Instruction {you remember what instruction means in English 
political terminology?), which includes some of the most es- 
sential points of tiie representative principle, and in what it is 
contradistinguished from the deputcUive principle in the Middle 
Ages. If tliere is anything worth reading in the book, it must 
be there ; and I beg you once more to look at it, for I feel an 
interest to sec it i)cruscd by the author of so classical a work 
on political subjects as your ** Democracy." ... 

Pray send me everything you may lay before the chamber 
respecting Abolition so soon as printed. I have a large col- 
lection of materials respecting Slavery. This unfortunate 
word forms tlie inscription of one of m}* large boxes for the 
collection of materials. ... It is possible that I shall soon write 
a work on Politics, in which, as a matter of course, I should 
make use of 3'our ** Democracy." • • • 

Ever 3'our8 faithfully, 4^0. 

FniLADRLmu, September 27. Went yesterday morning to 
tee Mr. Biddle at his villa. ... It is very strange that the 
first ediUon of my ** Political Ethics'' is nearly sold, and that 
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I have no idea who my readers are, what sort of people I talk 
or write to. • . . 

November 20. Did I live an active life in some high sphere 
of action, I should not care for discomforts, or even poverty. 
Give mc an ami}' to conquer, and I should bo satisfied with 
one wooden bowl, as Omar was. There are few in the world 
who can realize my situation, fcople who live in intellectual 
and social communion do not know how much they owe as to 
incitement, the starting of ideas, and their regulation and modi- 
fication, to that vcr}' communion. The mere seeing a few^ 
persons who reflect and think, — it need not l)c in the same 
line, — and who are befriended with us, stirs, animates, vivi- 
fies. The mind is sharpened again as the razor on a strap. 
Now, I have not one, not even one, here who sympathizes with 
me, still less one from whom I could derive stirring knowledge 
in my Kpliere. My book, as it is before the public, I have 
been obliged to spin solitarily out of my brain, as the spider 
spins its cobweb, without one cheering conversation, one 
word of friendly advice, — in utter mental isolation. . • • 
I will not, however, forget what has been beneficial, and 
be thankful for the leisure I have enjoyed and faithful!/ 
used. ... 

TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

S. C. CoLLEOB, NoTcrobcr 30, 1839. 

If I were of a timid nature, my dear Ilillard, your letter 
might have frightened me out of the little wits which nature 
has given me. Seven hundred pages 1 It is enough to drng 
a man with cork and bladder to the bottom. With such a 
book tied to ray feet I shall strujrglo in future to float on the 
lake of literature like a man entangled in weed. And then 
your ** I fear the size of it may prevent its sale." I trust j'ou 
meant to say, may injure or interfere with its sale. I beg 
your pardon that I presume to correct my corrector, but a 
man in despair will do anything. Well, it must bo launched, 
there is no help for it ; and since it is so largo, like a seventy- 
four, I only hope it has sufiadent brass to defend itself, and 
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docs not resemble the large lumber-vessels iirliieh sail from 
SL John, and arc unable to weather any brisk gale of wind. 
. . . But, leaving pleasantry asid*», all such remarks as yours 
only tell me again and again what, alas ! 1 know but too well, 
that I live in barren loneliness. The regulative and corrective, 
which a man finds in that friendship which unites intelligence 
with sincere affection, is denied to me, who, nevertheless, 
would make so good a use of it ; wliich I may safely aver, 
because I know it from actual experience. Ko use in croak- 
ing ; the book is printed ; so go, my broad -bottomed duck, 
swim and float like a Dutch galliot as long and as well as 
thou canst. I have written my name on the stern. If it 
sinks, the name sinks with it. Now that the book is piintod 
I must repeat my warm thanks for your lalior. llellevc me, 
it is a service which neither 1 nor my boys shall ever forget, 
and one which was much increased in value bv the indifferent 
state of your health during the progress of the book. I thank 
you ; I thank you from the bottom of my soul, and pray you 
most sincerely to give me soon some opportunity of doing 
you a scr\*ice. If I were living with 3-ou, j'ou should become 
a prime German scholar. ** Paving-stones are our wonls "? 
You ungrateful rogue ! Let them be pebbles, like the pebbles 
of Demosthenes ; and as these cleared his voice, so the hard, 
pointed, angular, stony words of Germanic may ser\'e to 
clear up minds. • • • 

TO niS WIFE. 

March, 1810. 

• . . If God should grant a removal, if God should grant 
a European expedition, I believe I should spend some time 
in Portugal. I should collect materials to write of that bril- 
liant, noble, romantic period of Henry the Navigator, the 
discover}' of the Cape of Good Hope, the settlement of India. 
It is a glorious subject, and, I believe, never treated before 
in the manner I propose. What a field I The renving spirit 
of inquiry ; conquest of Constantinople ; the Turks pressing 
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from the East ; that most noble prince, full of ardor to con- 
quer, surrounded by learned men ; the discoveries, Judicious 
settlements; the wondrous tales of the East; tiie inspired 
Camocns ; the stud}' of sciences, philosophj*, my most adored 
Aristotle ; the influence of l^lcmy's geography on our 
AVestcrn race I But I should not write that work unless 
I could go to Portugal and study these things from the 
archives. ... 

March 19. Finished my letter to Preston on International 
Copyri<;ht.^ It took me two days. I wished to be quite 
unencumbered, and read nothing on the subject, and had 
that mental comfort and ai$e (Tettprit which I always have 
wlicn I intollc'Ctuully produce and strike u^Kiu new paths. • • • 

Aprils IK 10. A deep melancholy has overcast my mind 
these several daj's, — not sorrow, not ])ain, but a very deep 
melancliol}'. Six months have passed ; I am strongly re- 
minded of my going again to the North, and naught whatso* 
ever has change<l ; nothing but Umt my Oscar must remain 
in Europe for an indefinite time. The very love we bear our 
children must tear them from us. We cannot bring them ap 
here. . . . 

Mtiy, 1840. . . . Speaking to the Rev. Mr. Elliot,* on our 
I way from church last Sunday, he said : ** I understand you 

I perfectly ; you dislike this species of property. I, too, do 

so, and never invest in it. The separation of families is an 
awful accompaniment of slavery. They ought to be attached 
to the soil ; then they would be serfs, at least. How will 
this institution end, for \t wiU end iome day f " All these are 
nearly his words, — the wonls of a thorough Southerner, you 
must remembiT, -^ and I was rejoiced. 



• • 



1 Thif excellent and itill timely psper may b« found in his "MUotlc 
Uneonn Writinpr«/' PliiUdelphis, 1881, ToL U. p. 829. 
* Afterwards Bishop of Georgia. 
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EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO HIS SON OSCAR. 

Columbia, June, 1840. 

. • . Let me licrc give you a general rule. "Whenever 3*ou 
get a book you must decide wlicther you will read or study 
it tlirough at once, or put it away as a book of reference, to 
read parts upon occasions. If the latter is the case, you 
must read the Contents. If they are not given, look over 
the Index. If that is wanting, you must glance over the 
book; so that, at all events, you know what subjects are 
treated of in the work. If 3'ou put it on the slielf without this, 
you might as well not possess it at all. Mark this, for all 
your life : the question is always important when we possess 
or own a thing, "Are we master of it?" Monejs books, 
gardens, fields, power, knowledge, are not our own, although 
we may otirn them, if we are not masters over them. You 
must have the command, and, I may add, you have no com- 
mand over anything without order and regulation. A^'e/what 
I have said ai)plies even to souls. Loving one another is 
owning one anotlier^s soul ; but it amounts to nothing real 
if we do not thereby influence one another, have command 
over one another*s soul. This will appear to you more and 
more important as you advance in life. I wrote it long ago 
amon^ my German rhymes, in which I have stored up some 
of my experiences. 



r. • • • 



TO MISS FANNY APPLETON. 

New York, July 20, 1840. 

. . . Y'ou s.ay that Sumner is anti-icsthetical If be be, — 
which is possible, yet I do not think so, — he is only what 
most American men are. But he is full of noble enthusiasm, 
true to the inmost fibre of his heart, without guile, ardent, 
very ardent, in the pursuit of knowledge, empfiinglich for 
everything good and noble. lie is persevering, he freely soars 
above utility, and is well stocked and firm with much knowl- 
edge* The vcr)' ** musty law " to which ho devotes himself 
is a proof of noble enthusiasm, for he does not aim at dis- 
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tinction or expect reward. About six years ago wo wero 
l>otli at Washington. Judge Story made us purposely ac- 
quainted with one another. We felt much attracted. If ho 
had then sonic slightly uncouth manners, or rather untrained 
gestures, I saw them not; and if he had them now, they 
would have little effect upon me, for Sumner is essentially 
a man^ a true man. His reception in Europe sufliciently 
proves that there is something substantial and uncommoa 
in him. I have another reason to feel attached to him, — 
he has always shown a warm devotion to me, not unmixed 
with a degree of enthusiasm. 

TO THE SAME. 

BosToir, August 2, 1840. 

I write this by a fire which m}' good landlady has kindled 
for her favorite. O Boston I O Siberia ! O horror I ... I 
not only found Sumner unchanged but much improved, — more 
manly, yet as childlike and simple ; I use these words pur- 
posely. My attachment for him is very much increased, and 
already do I see that my noblest anticipations of him will all 
be realized. By the way, he, too, is absolutely enchanted 
b}' Funny Butler. He saw her on three successive evenings 
at Cleveland's, ** where she spoke like a divinit}*;" her eye 
beamed ns he had never seen human countenance emit light. 
He forgot all harshness in the ** Sybilla Persica" of Guercino. 
When he and Hillard rode home at midnight, they talked 
not one syllable except Fanny Butler, and exclaimed, what 
a happiness it would be could they hear her often. 

Tb CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, August 13, 1840. 

Mr DEAR Charles, — Children are weaned abruptly ; men 
must break themselves gradually. I cannot snap the thread 
of our communion suddenly, and must write to 3'ou, although 
I do not sec that I shall be able to say anything worth say- 
ing. My intercourse with you has been so rich, so stirring, 

10 - 
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80 balmy withal, that I have thought of you ever since leav- 
ing Boston, and might have written twenty letters. In New- 
port I learned to shoot with the arrow, and ato fine fish. 
Here I found my brothers-in-law, and am staying at Waixl's, 
where I have a truly fine library. Good dinners, good cigars, 
good fellows, Fanny Kllsler, and a fine letter from my wife, 

— what more is required to make a man happy ? Sumner, 
your friendijhip is very dear to me. I thank God for it, and 
count it among tlie things worth being counted in my life. 
So destroy the letters I wrote with a sharp pen ; or, if you 
insist upon not doing it, place this by the side. . . • 

FUOil W. 11. PKESCOTT. 

December 31, 1840. 

I should sooner have thanked you for yoiur friendly letter, 
m^* dear Liebcr. I will not say Doctor, since that is a title 
you eschew, though you are very willing to shower it on the 
heads of your friends, it seems. I have not that aversion to 
it, and, indeed, have enjoyed the glory thereof for some three 
months, though I think it will be long before you will see that, 
or any otiicr academic laurel, garlanding my name on a title- 
pnge. Still, such honors are a gratifying testimou}* of good- 
will and good opinion from the highest quarters, to which I 
think no scholar can be indifferent. . . . We are all moving 
here in the usual path of pleasure or profit ; the last is the 
high road, the golden road, indeed, of pleasure in our money- 
making community. I wish we had a little more of the liberal 
tastes shown b}- John Bull when his bags are well lined. I 
bad a letter from Sparks a da}' or two since, informing me 
of a visit he had paid to a woithy baronet in Worcestershire, 

— Sir Thomas Phillips, who divides his time between rural 
sports and letters. He has a great estate and a splendid 
library; for one item, eleven thousand volumes of manu- 
scripts, *- the largest private collection, I suppose, in Europe. 
Among them are some carious Spanish ones, of which he 
offers me copies. He has a private press in his establishment 
fiom which he turns off curious antiquities, printing only some 
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flvc and twenty copies of a work. This is the vciy cream of 
civilization, when fox-hunters find a relaxation in pleasures 
so intellectual. Our rich men go on heaping up the gold- 
dust, to be scattered into infinite atoms at their deaths again. 
I Ivnow several young men of good estates here, whose ambi- 
tion is satisfied by the noble post of head of a cotton-factoiy ; 
I mean j'oung men who have received our best academic edu- 
cation. Yet this is better than the lethargy into which so 
many millionnaircs fall into in other parts of our country, and 
in Europe, too. It is an active development of the powers, 
though in a grosser form, — a material civilization, better 
suited, perhaps, to the circumstances of the country where 
so much is to be created, than the intellectual civilization 
which belongs to nations who have already done much and 
reached the poriod of retrospection, contemplation. The 
exciting condition of things in a new and changing community 
like ours impels us forward. We have no time to reflect, 
little to stud}', except as this last prepares us to act. Go 
ahead is the motto, — a confoundedly uncomfortable one for 
a quiet, sedentary body who likes repose in an armchair. 
Sparks has succeeded l)eyond his hopes in getting access. to 
materials and in discovering them, and will return in the 
spring from his tour to London and Paris, where ho has 
been buried in the libraries public and private, with a rich 
freight of manuscripts, — the true ammunition for the histo- 
rian. Bancroft docs not set so much store by them, and 
places more stress on the manner of working up the ailicle 
than on its original quality. Both arc indisi)ensablc. His 
last volume meets with a great sale. He will now come oa 
the Uevolutionar}' ground, alongside of Sparks. Thei field is 
a wide one, and ihey need not jostle each other. • 

But I will spare 3'ou any further twaddle, begging you to 
believe me, now and ever, faithfully your friend, 

Wm. II. F&Escorr. 

Licber*s letters, during the last months of his wife's 
absence, were written under great oppression, for the 
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dear boy — "the apple of his eye," as ho used to call 
him — bad to bo left in Germany when the rest of the 
family returned, — a grief which was most deeply felt 
by tho tender father. The child was but ten years old, 
and| although left under the kindest supervision, the 
separation was a severe trial 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

TO CUARLE9 SUMNER. 

Columbia, FooU' Dajr* IB'll. 
This mornin[; I received your letter of March, and tnank 
3'ou for it, for it is a letter, and a kind one, too. I cannot 
understand how you and so many sensible persons judge of 
McLeod*s case regarding the international |)oint. Of course, 
you do not think that I do not condemn in the strongest pos* 
sible manner the Lockport proceedings. They were infamous. 
Nor do I know aught about ^IcLeod's guilt, or whether any 
guilt there was, but I maintain distinctly and unequivocally 
tliat whether the British government declares tliat McLeod 
has acted by order or not changes nothing whatever in tho 
case (provided the burning of the ** Carolina" was efTected 
in the United States), so far as tho right of trying McLeod 
is concerned. The parnllcl you draw does not opply. If 
Wi'llington had done what 3'ou.8ay, ho would have done it 
during war; moreover, if Wellington had done aught against 
the laws of war and nations and natural Justice, and tho 
KrcncOi could have caught hiui atid could havo tried him, 
they would havo had u right to do ho. I'ut the case thus : 
a vcMHcl hovers about our shores and commits piracy; wo 
catch it, and Judge Story is going to try the crew, when tho 
• captain produces letters of marque from the Iman of Muscat 
against the United States. Do you believe the judgo would 
be justiCed in treating them as privateers, and not as simple 
pirates? Only take the case as if it applied to a domcstio 
incident. If a king of England orders an oillccr to do aught 
against law, — e,g.U> quarter soldiers on citizoos, -^in order 
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to exact money, the ofllcer is guilty of a high ofTcncc, whether 
he acted by onler or not, and in our case, a man shall be free 
of responsibility if he has committed an act against the law 
of nations, because a foreign government says, ** I tohl him to 
infringe the law I " It is utterly untenable. If what MeI^od*s 
prosecutors maintain be true as to his act, it is the ease of 
the Due d'Enghien. Do you believe the government of Baden 
would not have had the right of trying the French oiPicer who 
kidnapped the Duke, had thcj* rescued him and cauglit tho 
escort, l)ccausc Napoleon would have stepped forward and 
said: ** Stop, gentlemen, I onlered it so!" I repeat, I do 
not know whether there was a case of infraction of the laws 
of nations, but 1 do maintain that ^Iclx'od should be tried 
for the oflencc with which he is charged, and the avowal of 
the British government alters not a hair's breadth in the 
matter. That you arc mistaken appears also from 3*our 
own avowal, that there is no wa}' of getting at the court and 
trial. If the matter were as you state, I think there would 
be a way. The Attorne3*-General would go and show the 
court that it has no jurisdiction, and the couit would bo 
bound to dismiss the case. I should like much to have 
Judge Stoiy-'s opinion. 

Pray, can you not send me the debate on the copj-right 
bill in Parliament? Macaulay ought to be ashamed.* Some 
time ago I had a dispute with Preston. I maintained that 
Congress had no right whatever to impose the duty on authors 
to give copies to Congress, the Secretary of State, &c., be- 
cause it was taking private property for public benefit without 
compensation, — except the general protection of property, 
which, however, is one of the general objects of government 
for which we pay taxes ; and for these it is the duty of gov- 
ernment to protect life, limb, and property, and no thanks 
to them. He maintained the contrary ; and I was pleased, 
therefore, to sec yesterday in Romill/s Memoirs that that 
excclicat man pronounced twice the same opinioa as mine in 

s 8ce MMaulA^'t life, ToL U. p. m, Am. c<L 
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Parliament. . . . Can you not send mo tho *• Examiner/* with 
the refiilaliou of Macaula3'*8 speech? If you write to Tal- 
founi you must say that I have cliarged 3'ou to express my 
deep-felt regret at Iiis failure. But I hope he will ix^rseyere, 
as Uomilly did wlicn tlie Lords threw out, time after time, his 
bill to save a shoplifter's life. . • • 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO PRIVY-COUNCILLOR 

MITTERMAIEIL 

Columbia^ May 13, 184L 

. . . You can noarccly imn;;ino with what longing I look 
for the arrival of a vcsHi;! wliidi i^ U) bring mc new publica- 
tion8 from Kiirope, fur you can have no conception how a 
man in my situation feels. I live at tlie South, it is true, 
but with rcspoct to culture and intellectual life, and all a 
man requires wlio takes part in tho stirring movements of 
our time, I might as well be in Sil)eria. There is no use in 
deluding m3'self, nor have I the disposition to do so. If 
Ilenler complained of a disappointed life, oh, how much 
greater reason have I to desiK)nd I Not that I would com* 
pare my gifts of mind with his, but somctliing exists within 
me which strives for improvement and development, and 
stands in need of its element as much, in proportion, as the 
soul of a Descartes or a Mozart. A little while since, I had 
some hope that an opportunity might offer for my return to 
the North. I had several expectations; but at present I 
have no prospect whatever in view, and so I am. drying up, 
and even losing mj' energy. • . • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

CoLux DiA, Maj 20, 1811. 
... I like Miss L very much, and she was a general 
favorite here. . . . The last time I saw her I committed a 
blunder. Young Preston spoke with me of you, and in my 
stupid, wonted way I praised you, good-for-nothing, and 
concluded my sago speech with these words: "And there is 
not tho slightest touch of Yankeeism about him/' — meaning. 
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in the innocence of my heart, nothing that is peculiar 3'et 
disagreeable in the Yankee character, as all nations have 

some of these things. Miss L very spiriteilly replied 

at once : ** I hope there is a great deal of Yankoeism about 
hiui.*' I liked it much, and only said : ^^Oh,I mean as a man 
would say of a German here, ^ There is nothing Dutch about 
him,* or of a Frenchman * nothing French,* — meaning in that 
case only the peculiar traits of a Frenchman which arc not 
desirable." She seemed pacified, and I had only to open 
one of my heart's sluices about Boston to show her that my 
American native place is Boston. • • . I wish some one could 
blow the breath of animation into Sparks. He, with his fine 
materials, will fairly occupy the ground of the Kevolution. , • . 
AVrite me whether you agree with me about that McLeod 
affair. 1 still maintain that I believe the English were right in 
destroying the '* Carolina.** It was in famous to mob McLeod, 
and the Judge ought to have preferred dyeing his ermine with 
his own blood to yieUling. He is a mean coward. I believe 
the English are wholly mistaken if they rail at the United 
states because the executive says it has no power to interfere 
with State courts. The essence of all civil libertv consists in 
part in the existence of concurrent i>owers. The English 
ought to know this better than an}' other nation. And the 
Knglish are wholly mistaken if they maintain that we ought 
to try him beeanse the two governments are discussing mat- 
ters, and England has taken the act of MoLoo<1, if he did 
anything, upon herself. I farther b(?lieve, if I were a Jury- 
man, I should find ^IcLeod not guilty, even though he had 
killed a man, provided what I have read in the papers about 
the *^ Carolina" and the attack uix>n her is correct. • • • 

TO CUARLES SU^INER. 

Jr5E 10, 184L 

Mr. Preston wrote mc about the tariff. He wants my 

views on the item of books. My view is simply this, that 

it is narrow, mean, and especially unbecoming for a free, 

striving,, wealthy nation to impose taxes on books, maps, 
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engravings, &c., that it greatly impedes its own onward 
murch; and that, if publislicrs here must be protected, it 
would be over and above sufllcicnt to sa}' that all £ngUsh 
books slmll be duty-free one year after their publication, — 
until tlien, say, iilleen per cent ad valorem^ and not per 
weight, which is too silly a standard for the ixicuniary value 
of a book. Mr. Kandall told me once that he had not im« 
ported a certain book because the duty would have cost more 
than the book itself. 



• • • 



EXTRACTS FROM HIS DIARY FOR 1841. 

June 29. Started on a trip to the North. 

Ju!y C. In Washington. Went to the Senate. ... 

Jidy 9. Dined at Preston's, who speaks very highly of 
Webster. With hira call on Webster, where I found Presi- 
dent Tyler and Mr. Ewing. 

Juhj 10. Heard a splendid burst of eloquence of Clay's ; 
but he is too irritable, and was not sufllciently courteous to 
Woodbury. '• Can't I beat it into the Senator's head?" he 
repeated several times. 

July 11. Ke vised my manuscript on "Property'." In the 
evening at Roenne's (Prussian minister). He is now 
*' Judge" under the treaty between Mexico and the United 
States, to settle diflferenccs. He was chosen by the two 
countries. Is this not novel? 

Jnhj 12. Heard Clay again. Violent against Wright. 
AftcrwanlH, severe fij;ht between Buchanan and Clay. Clay 
often walks up and down the ai.sle ; he is evidently restless. 
A long conversation with Calhoun. . • • 

Juhj IC. To the Morris Locomotive Manufactory. There 
were locomotives making for Berlin, St Petersburg, and 
Havana. I like to visit large and varied establishments 
where metal is worked up. It is iBuch a fruit of civiliza- 
tion! . . • 

July 25. Went by way of the Catskills to Schenectady, to 
attend Commencement. ... 

July 26. Breakfast With President Potter. He gave me 
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bis "Political Economy." The supplementary chapter on 
Trades Unions is truly excellent. 1 recommend it to every 
one who ivi;»hes to find sound ideas upon the subject. Gave 
me, also, No. 59 of the "British Critic" and the **Theologi. 
cal Quarterly," in which the Puseyites now write. 1 think 
they must become Catholics ; at least, they ought to do so. 
They now maintain that the Church is not for man, but man 
for the Church. The Church is for Go<rs glorification ; it is 
its own end. This is just by seven centuries too late. To 
fmd a consistent end in all these matters is impossible. Free 
will and predestination botli lead to absurdity if unreservedly 
carried out; but this is a little too much. God*s glorifica- 
tion! Is that His own inward glorification? That could 
have been achieved without man*8 misery, fall, and redemp- 
tion. Or, glorification by men? So Gotl, an almighty being, 
creates puny men; they suflfcr, sin, die, and arc damned,— 
all to glorify the Almighty! I dare say these gentlemen, to 
cap the climax, use the term '* Church," — this dictum onco 
uttered, — for the Society of Saints and the *' Establishment" 
promiscuously. . • . Examined new scythes and patent mops. 
I like to look at American fanning imi)lements. American 
ingenuity is immense. Compare their ever-improving ploughs* 
&c., to the wheels in Italy and Portugal, which arc as they 
were in the time of the Komnns. I like to talk with Ameri- 
can fanners. They are very intelligent, and alwaj's interested 
in hearing al>out farming in other countries. Everywhere 
that you find a number of American wonufn t^)gether, you 
discover that their g(*neral genteel appearanco is owing to 
the small head. There is probably nothing so distinguish- 
ing as these small, well-formed female heads. 

August 2. Arrive<l in l>oston. ... 

August 3. Dined with Sumner. All the time with him. . • • 

August 4. Dined at Sumner*8 with Fclton and Howe. 
Gave the latter ray ''Laura Bridgman** to read. Mary, 
Sumner's sister, is a sweet girl, so gentle and confiding. 

August 6. Dined at Nathan Appleton*8, in Nahant. Sum« 
ner gave me the print of Orfco, by Crawford. • • . 
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Auffusl 9. Went to see Prc800tt*8 pictures. Isabella has 
a lovely face. Ferdinand is fine, much better than I ex- 
pected. Gonsalvo has a most noble face. There are two 
of Cortes : one ver}' forbidding but looks true ; the other, full 
length, looks like a bad cop}' of a bad original. It is from 
Mexico. Cortes has a pinched face, — yet expressive, —large 
head, and small body. 

August 10. Young Story takes the likeness of Laura 
Bridgman for me. Doctor IIowc sends mo his letter on 
my manuscript, in which he speaks very favorably. I went 
on horseback to the Wards*, in Dorchester. Invited with 
Sumner. Julia Ward is very, very clever. At nine went 
to Mary Sumner. There is no girl I should like so much 
to have with us in Columbia. 

August 11. An excellent, mentally exhilarating dinner at 
Prescott's, — Bancroft, Sparks, Sumner, old Judge Pros* 
cott, &c. 

August 12. All the time with Sumner and his sweet sis- 
ter. Last Saturday I met Cliancellor Kent on board the 
South Ferry to Brooklyn. I thanked him for his kind no- 
tice of my ** Ethics " in his *' Commentaries." lie answered : 
*' I love your books. I love you, you are so sound and con- 
servative. When I go on board your books I always know 
that the helm is right. You arc very instructive, and a very 
safe writer." 

AuguU 17. From Boston to New York. 

August 2.'i. Oct my firnt proofs of ** Property and Lal>or/* 
for which Harpers pay mo $275, Old Chancellor Kent sends 
me the fourth edition of his ** Commentaries," with his namo 
inscribed. Story had done the same witli his new edition of 
*' Conflict of Laws." 

The day before yesterday I called on old Chancellor Kent, 
lie and his wife had left for a little journey. I found, how- 
ever, ^Irs. Hone, Kent's daughter, and her husband, now one 
of the four deputy-collectors of the New York custom-house. 
Ho 'told me this remarkable fact: "I have," said he, "one 
fourth of all the business. Everything entered passes through 
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our bands. Within the last three months have been entered, 
at m}' individual desk, Koman Catholic pontiGcals and altar 
furniture to the amount of 100,000 francs, — all from France, 
A few days ago the Bishop of Nashville entered pontificals to 
the amount of 13,000 francs. These things had been entered 
formed}' duty-free ; but the amount became so large that I 
thought it my duty to speak with the collector. We told the 
Bishop that we could not allow this to pass without the duty. 
When he insisted, I said the only wa}' to enter them free 
would be if he could take an oath that they were * tools of 
-the trade,* — not, of course, believing that he would take the 
oath ; but to our suiprise he did take it.*' Catholicism seems 
to be spreading here as in Europe. The Catholics have taken 
up the catchword, and strive to show that their religion b 
essentially democratic. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New Yohk, September 0, 1841. 
. . . You said j'ou might possibly write the review of my 
*' Propert}*." I should be delighted, and like it better than from 
any other pen, but you must pay attention to one point. From 
our table conversation at Mr. Appleton's I saw that you have 
not yet made Political Economy a specific, thorough stud}*. 
I was older than you are now before I looked it up bravol}'. 
But an important point in my work is the development of the 
rights of pro|)erty from its nature, to be known in a gn-at 
measure through the science of Political Economy, bocauso 
this branch analyzes property, products, values, &q,. into 
their eom))onent parts. Since you mutt take up, some day 
or other. Political Economy, why not read now such a work 
for instance, as that of Say, which I consider a very lucid one? 
However, I am not so presumptuous as to expect you to 
enter upon a new branch for the mere purpose of reviewing 
a book of mine. I give this as general ad\icc, or rather 
suggestion. Mr. Appleton says, at the beginning of his 
bank pamphlet, that money is not only merchandise but an 
equivalent. This is a very queer expression indeed. Of 
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course it is an equivalent in all cases of sale, for otherwise 
people would not take it for what they sell ; but it is not an 
equivalent when people don't want it. AVhen Richard culls, 
''All England for a horse," he would not have considered a 
five-hundrcd-pound note an equivalent. In brief, money is 
no equivalent in all cased where people don't wish for money, 
although we continue to value things by the measure of monc}'. 
Send silver or gold into a starving country instead of flour, 
or to plngue-infected Alexandria instead of ph3'sicians, or to 
shipwrecked peoi)le instead of the water they are craving, 
and HOC whether they conhider it an equivalent. 80 aro mats 
Uic measure of value in parts of Africa. 

September 28. I looked again at O'SuUivan's rei)ort on 
Capital Punishment. Kearly everything that he says against 
it can be saic' against any punishment. Miserable argument, 
drawn from the fact that God created man after his image, 
and tltis image we destroy if we kill. What ! is it the idola- 
trous idea that God made man's figure after his own? Or is 
it the mind, the will, &c., and this imago we afreet far more 
by imprisonment. So the argument that God did not kill 
Cain, but marked him. Forsooth, then, we must brand again. 
I have answered this argument in my letter to Governor 
Koblc. . • . 

October 8. Arrive in Columbia, bringing with me the horse 
and phaeton, — presents of Matilda's excellent brothers,— 
and found, God be praised, all well. 

In November, 1811, Doctor Licbcr addressed a petition 
to the King of Prussia, and sent it through Baron von 
Rocnnc, the Prussian Minister at Washington. Owing to 
Doctor Licbcr 8 absence from Prussia, and his inability to 
appear in time, he was excluded from the general pardon 
granted to all political oifcndcrs at King William's corona- 
tion. He felt this exclusion veiy deeply, knowing that 
few of those who were pardoned bad a greater right than he 
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to receive it. In Iiis petition to the king, dated Novoin« 
bcr 10, 1841, are these words : — 

In tbc year 1815 I, tho youngest of five brothers, at the* 
age of fifteen, joined the army. We were all volunteers ; two 
of* us had been in the earlier eanipuign, four in tlie lust, and 
all were wounded. I reeeived at Naujur two very dangerous 
wounds, from which I slowly recovered in the liospituls on 
the Khinc, long after the establishment of peace. With wy 
mind very much excited, which my youth and soldierly life 
easily explains, I returned to Berlin and joined the Turners. 
In IHW I was arrested, together with Doctor Jahn. Among 
my papers several foolish and absurd political essays were 
found, but nothing to convict me of participation in criminal 
acts or as a member of secret societies. After four months' 
imprisonment I was liberated and informed that I h.id not 
been found guilty of any punishable act, but that I could not 
be matriculated in any Prussian university and could never 
receive an ap|>uintment under government. In other German 
universities I was also prevented from entering, with the 
exception of Jena, where I remained some time, and then 
went to Dresden to study surveying. When the insurrec- 
tion of the Greeks broke out I resolved to join tile Philhcl- 
lencs, having had suilicient opportunity to convince myself 
that in Prussia no career was open to me. I went to Greece, 
and returned in 1822, first going to Rome, where one of the 
best and most distinguished men of our time took an interest 
in me,— >Mr. Xiebuhr, from whose lips I have so often heard 
tlic highest praise of Your Majesty. lie became my kind 
benefactor and afTectionatc friend. Were he still livinsr I 
do not doubt that he, as well as Your Majesty's adjutant 
at that time, General Schack, — whose acquaintance I had the 
honor to roako in Rome, — would aid my humble supplication ' 
to Yotir Majesty. While in Rome, living in Priv3*-Councillor ' 
Kiebuhr's house, Your Majesty's father visited that cit}' after 
the Congress of Verona. My benefactor told me that he 
had taken the opportunity of speaking to him about me, and 
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mentioning that I was afraid to return to Prassia, whcrc- 
Ui)on His MiijcHty, in very distinct words wliicli Mr. Nicbuhr 
repeated to nie, replied tlmt my follies bhoiild be forgotten, 
and that I might return to Prussia unmolested. When Mr. 
Nicbuhr returned to Germany I accompanied him as far as 
Innspruek. How great was my grief when, on my arrival 
in lUrlin, I found thut I was still suspected by tho iK)licc. 
Under tht'HC cireumstanees I thought it Ixist to go at onco 
and freely to his Kxecllency Mr. Von Kamptz, and to inquire 
whether or not I might remain peaceably in Trussia. Mr, 
Uuttmnn, to whom 1 had brought a reeonnnendation from 
Mr. Niebuhr, strengthened mc in this purpose. His Kxecl- 
lency received mc with great kindness, and he caused a 
ministerial order to be issued to tho etTect that I should no 
longer be molested ludess I gave new occasion for investiga- 
tion. Notwithstanding this promise I was once more ar- 
rested. No real accusation was made, but I was required 
to give evidence against s^ certain Major von Fahrenthcil, 
whom I had visited at Erfurt before I went to Greece. Al- 
though the little I knew amounted to nothing but idle gossip, 
the idea was so abhorrent to me that I might destroy tho 
happiness of a high-standing ofllcer, a husband, and father 
of man}' children, that I stubbornly refused to give any in- 
formation with regard to this visit. This was the only charge 
made against me since my return from Greece, nor had I held 
any imlawful communication, either by letter or deed, with 
an}' one. 

^ly benefactor, Niebuhr, received a call to Berlin as Coun- 
cillor of State, and came to sec mc in Kopenick, where I was 
imi)risoncd, as ma^* be seen in his published letters. 

Soon after this I was released, and proceeded to Mecklen- 
burg, where I passed the summer in the house of Count Bem- 
storfT, as tutor and fncnd to his sons. On my return to Berlin 
dark clouds again gathered around mc, examinations followed 
each other closely, and a third imprisonment seemed unavoid- 
able. I felt my courage breaking under this endless condition 
of mistnist, which I seemed powerless to prevent, and thus. 
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with the most profound regret and in bitter tears, I left 
Berlin to cscaix; from I'russia and from the circle of her 
influence. 1 fled to (England. In Loudon 1 hud hard uud 
Bad days. Alone, without any means, in that immense cily, 
without any prosiK'ct for my future existence, in a momt^nt 
of anguish and bitterness 1 wrote a letter to his Kxcellcncy 
Mr. Von Kamptz, whom 1 then considered the cause of all 
my troubles. Since then I have had the honor to correspond 
with his Exc-elkncy, ami the satisfaction of obtaining hU 
entire pardon for that inconsiderate letter. I remained a 
3'car in England, and went from there to the United States, 
where I hope I have not dishonored the Prussian name. 
Here I have no intercourse with other exiles. My friends 
in German}* have written me that proceedings have been 
begun against me, but have been suspended, owing to my 
abseni?e. I have thus, unha))pily, no prospect of having 
my daily increasing desire fulfilled, — to see my fatherland 
once more, 

I tlierefore beseech Your Majesty to bestow on me the 
pardon granted to so man}* others; not, indeed, for the 
purpose of an immediate visit to Germany, nor for an}* dis- 
tinct puri>ose, yet my humble prayer is none the less urgent. 
I wish to feel free, to be at least able to say, *^ of all the coun- 
tries in the world, the land of my birth is no longer the only 
one from whrdi I am excluded.*' Should these reasons ap^K^ar 
trifling, too trifling to be considered by a monarch, I can 
onl}* answer, with submission, that those who know from 
GX|)eriencc the trials of exile and the vexation of constant 
police 8uper\'ision, and who still love their country with all 
their heart, will consider my reasons of sufllcient import even 
to be brought before the throne of a king. 

I pray your majesty to order the nullification of the process 
against me, and by your royal prerogative to decree that I 
shall be included in the general pardon granted on the 10th 
of August ; and while I live I shall pray for the welfare of 
Your Majesty and of our fatherland. 

I remain, &c., &c.| &c. ^ 
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The King of Prussia granted a pardon to Licbcr and 
gave him i)eniiission to return to Prussia. The letter was 
received in Columbia, S. C, March 2G, 1842. 

TO THE HON. KUFUS CHOATE, SENATOR OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN WASHINGTON. 

CoLUMiiiA, S. C, Chrifltmof, 1841. 

This moment, my dear Choatc, I received your very kind 
letter of December 18, and reply at once, because you honor 
me — I doii*t take the word honoring iu the common episto- 
lary, but in its true, sense — b}' asking my opinion respecting 
Mr. Stevenson*s corrosiK)ndence ; and the subject is one on 
^vhicb, as you may bupi)ose, I write con amort. Before I 
enter upon it let me remind you that, in spite of m^* sincere 
acknowledgment of the excellence of Mr. Webster's letter to 
Mr. Fox, I still could not bring m3'self to the conviction that 
his doctrine laid down in the letter is admissible,— namely, that 
an individnal cannot be made personally answerable for an 
act which he has done by order of his government, and which 
is diplomatically acknowledged by the latter as such. The 
more I have reflected upon the subject, and read in reference 
to it, the more I am convinced that that doctrine docs not 
Iiold in general as it is laid down there, and the more I feel 
inclined to believe that the English were right in cutting out 
the '* Caroline." The}- were probably right in this, and 
wrong in advancing their doctrine of impunity in the broad 
manner they did. I mention this only to strengthen my 
claim of impartiality. A man that makes history his con- 
stant study, and i>olitical ethics the subject of his continued 
reflection, may perhaps be supposed to look upon eases of 
international difllculty with some degree of fairness. 

Before I received the document which you sent me I had 
read the coiTcspondence and earnestly reflected npon it. 
This is the opinion I now hold very distinctly, yet with all 
deference to superior judgment, and holding my mind open 
and ready to any better conviction. 

U 
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Let mc state the gist of the case as I understand it. A 
certain species of crime, slave-ti*ading (acknowledged as crime 
b^' all parties concerned), is daily committed in a certain 
part of the world. The British, amongst others, arc bent 
upon stopping it. Criminals who desire to evade the British 
vigilance use Hags of other nations — among others, ours. 
The English, in order to sec their endeavors not wholly 
frustrated by one blow, claim the right to ascertain whether 
Uic hoisted bunting agrees with the pa^^ers or real nationality 
of the vessel, so that neither British vessel, nor that of any 
other nation uniteil with the English in the same treaty, shall 
protect itsi'lf in the commission of the crime by the hoisting 
of a Hag belonging to a nation which forms no party to the 
treaty. The American minister calls this srarch, which he 
says is inadmissible in time of peace, except by specific 
^rant in a treaty. Some previous irregularities, as the seiz- 
ure of American vessels engaged or strongly suspected to bo 
engaged in slave-trading, after having been acknowledged as 
bona Jide American vessels, are conceded by the British to 
have been irregularities or acts committed under a misappre- 
hension of the wishes of the Uniteil States, and form, there- 
fore, no subject of discussion, at least, none belonging to 
our inquir}'. I believe I have stated the case as it really 
Blinds. 

First, then, as to Mr. Stevenson's correspondence. No 
one will deny that it is conducted with ability, yet he most 
egregiously contradicts himself in the course of his letters ; 
for, while he strenuousl v maintains all along that the flag — 
that is, the bunting with certain emblematic colors chosen as 
the peculiar sign of the United States — shall form a talisman 
against any intruder, he all at once sa^-s, in his letter of Oc- 
tober 21 to Lord Aberdeen, that all he claims is perfect 
absence of intrusion for ^^'hona fde American vessels, and 
not for those belonging to nations who might fraudulently 
have assumed the flag of the United States." I allude to the 
paragraph which begins, •* Now, the undersigned begs to ob- 
serve that Lord Aberdeen," &c., and ends, *^ sailing under 
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the protection of the flag of their country " (sec President's 
Message, pages 38 and 30). But the whole difllculty centres 
on tliis 8olitary point, Shall or shall not the hoisted flag bo 
sunicicnt evidence of the nationality of the vessel? If we 
do not decide this point wo may as well abandon the whole 
discussion at once. This must be decided, or the whole 
inqiiiry floats like gossamer in the air. It is all the English now 
claim, — namely, the right to ascertain whether the vessel 
is bona fide American. If it be, they admit that they will not 
in future detain it, even though evidently engaged in the 
black trafllc. That Mr. Stevenson could entrap himself in 
this contradiction, whilo ho otherwise conducts the corre- 
spondence with ability, would alone bo suflTicicnt to incline 
an impartial observer to a strong suspicion against the gen* 
eral tcnabloness of ^Ir. Stevenson's ground. 

Secondly, as to the substance of the discussion, — the 
point in question. Mr. Stevenson calls the ascertainment 
of the agreement between . the hoisted flag and the actual 
nationality of the vessel, $earch. Search^ he farther says, 
is a right of war alone, and would be, in time of peace, a 
disgrace not to be submitted to by a sovereign nation having 
the slightest pretence to self-respect. I say Amen^ and feel, 
J trust, as acutely for my nation's honor as Mr. Stevenson, 
lie further says the flag alone must protect. The English 
say the flag alone cannot protect, and never. has protected, 
where there is suspicion ; and if we send an ofllcer on board 
a vessel which has hoisted your flag, to asceitaia whether the 
flag and the bottom agree, it is not search, and we do no 
more infringe the law of nations bv this ascertainment than 
we commit an infraction of ^lagna Charta, or the general 
law that everj' peaceable citizen shall remain unmolested at 
home, if we stop a man who looks honest and has decent 
clothes, but comes out of a house where murder has been 
committed, and ascertain whether ho be the man ho looks 
to bo. 

It appears to me clear that the discussion has been in this 
case, as it happens so fVcquently, rendered difllcult by not 
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ascertaining the precise meaning of a term, ami by using the 
same word at times in its positive, at others in its tropi- 
cal, sense, — I mean the terms search and J^off* Let mo 
speak of tlic latter flrst, because the inquiry will be shorter. 
/Vr/y means, first, a piece of bunting with peculiar national 
colors, and, secondly, the nationality of the vessel itself, be- 
cause it is the most striking and the emblematic sign of that 
nationality ; Just as we use the word epaulette for a thing 
worn on the shoulder, and tropically for the rank of an olll- 
cer; as we use the word crotcn for the golden ring worn 
by a king, and for the king and his government, — nay, in 
fIi[)lo]nac'y, for a whole nation, because foreign governments 
have to do with the executive alone, and the chief officer of 
the executive wears that crown, or is supposed to wear it. 
The word Jtuf^ is used in international law in both senses. 
It is a general law that, if there arc not peculiar circum- 
stances which change the matter, a child born under a certain 
flag is a native of the country to which that flag belongs. No 
one dreams of the nonsense that^flr^ in this connection means 
the bunting, and that a child born on board an English man- 
of-war Wiiich happens to have hoisted, by wa}' of compliment, 
the French flag on the birthda}' of the French kinp:, in a 
French port, is on that account to be considered a French- 
man. As well mip:lit a man take a bushel of earth from your 
garden in front of the capitol, carry it to St. Petersburg, 
strew it in the room where his wife is to be confined, and 
• afterwards 9nv the child was 1)orn on American soil. If this 
inquiry appears frivolous, it is not so in realit}*, because Mr. 
Stevenson has cvi<lently allowed himself to be drawn into 
argumentative mistakes by not attending to the two very 
distinct, although naturally connected, meanings of the same 
word, Jififf, In this respect, therefore, Lord Palmerston was 
right, if he osks : ♦* Is ihojiag that piece of bunting which is 
hoisted? *' We shall presently see that this distinction of the 
two meanings is of importance, after wc have inquired into 
the meaning of the word $eareJu 
What is 9tarch 1 The veiy adoption of the word indicates 
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wbat was meant by it when it came to be adopted. Search* 
ing means looking for biddeu things or disguised persons. 
Ko law-book, I believe, bos ever called the looking at papers, 
and no more, a search ; as little as, in those countries where 
passports are in existence, a comparison between the de- 
scribed features on the paper with those of the bearer would 
be called a trial. Search relates to contraband trade, encm3'*s 
I)roperty, trooi)s, or dispatches, and exists in time of war only ; 
it is '* strictly and exclusively a war-right" Whosoever 
claims it in time of peace commits a grievous act of tyrann}' ; 
whoever submits to it in peace is a degraded coward. But, is 
what the English claim the right of search? They say, *• We 
only wi^h to know whether the hoisted flag agrees with tlie 
nationality of the vessel ; " in other words, ** We only want to 
know the nationality of the vessel, — the true flag. Wo 
honor your flag, but before we can do so we must know it ; 
and that the mere bunting is not sufllcicnt proof, cveiy one 
will admit who knows that there is not a pirate so poor that 
he has not some whole berths full of all sorts of flags." •* Do 
you," say the English, *' at once feel satisfied if 3'ou chase a 
suspicious vessel and she runs up a neutral flag? or do 3'ou 
continue to chase her, and if overtaken, ascertain the re<d 
flag, — that is, the nationality of the vessel, which ought to be 
exi>re.ssed by the bunting, but is not always so?" Still, it is 
readily admitted that that bunting is a roost delicate matter, 
for the very reason that, with all true vessels, it is the sacred 
emblem of the nation, the symbol of the nation's majesty, 
and that the universal stopping of vessels, to ascertain 
whether bunting and real flag agree, would lead to great 
inconvenience, vexation, and eventually to the disturbance 
of peace. So would the universal stopping of peaceful citi- 
zens within a country. The right, therefore, of this ascer- 
tainment, or verification, can be used only in case» of strong 
and decided suspicion, and alwayi has been made use of 
under these circumstances. Everj* one has the right to do 
so on the high seas, because every one there is master. All 
nations meet there as equals, as masters, independent. No 
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one has ever denied the right in case of piracy. The ques- 
tion, then, is reduced to this narrow limit : Are tlio seas where 
the Englisli desire to practise tlic riglit of vcrilication susin- 
clous or not? The answer is easy. The lUitish know tlmt 
higli crimes arc committed tliero by tlieir own subjects and 
those who have concluded a common treaty with them, and 
in order not to confound Americans, over whom tliey liavo 
no riglit, with their own criminal subjects, they desire veiin- 
cation ; and in not believing a hoisted flag, merely because 
it is hoisted, they no more olfend us than we would oll'end 
them if, in time of war with the French, we should capture 
a man in British uniform, and, suspecting foul play, examine 
close into the matter. ^Ir. Stevenson seems wholly to have 
forgotten that, because the sea is the great unappropriated 
field of nations, this is the very reason of their coming in 
close contact with one another ; and contact without mutual 
acknowledgment, or contact without an intercourse founded 
upon general principles of fairness mutually granted, must 
ultimately lead to rupture. There is no such thing as abso* 
lute independence, or rather isolation, in civilization. It only 
exists in the savage life, and, of course, in but a very limited 
sphere. 

My opinion, therefore, is that Mr. Stevenson has been 
milled by the term search and the confusion of the two 
meanings of the one word, flag. 

Lastly, if we consider the question politically, I know 
that the subject has already been brought before the Ameri- 
can public under the terra of search so justly odious to us 
on account of the last war. But there is no other lasting and 
advantageous policy for nations tfian that of justice and truth, 
no other line to be pursued with profit but a lofty one. If the 
right of verification be promptly and nobly acknowledged, no 
doubt many papers would beat the alarm ; but what great nation 
has ever been ruled for its own benefit by a string of news- 
paper articles? Truth iri//, ailcr all, gain the victory. But 
'why not avoid, if need bo, this whole discussion by iVankly 
Joining tho great treaty? Our people are perfectly right to 
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• 
1)0 chary in maiitimc muttcra with Kngland, and cannot bo 
JiiHtly HuppoHctl to have furgotton tlio caimcfl of tho 1u»t war. 
Ihit would it not bo insulting them to belicvo that thoy would 
allow tlic'iiisolvcH pcrnmncntly to bo Bwayed by a word, and 
a misup[)lifd one, il* wo Hpeuk of tho right of vcriflcution, or 
onii thiit ncci'SHjirily Iosch itn wholo oncnhivoneHM by tlio i>cr- 
fijct rt'ciprocity which the treaty would imply? Surely Franco 
U not eu!>ily duped when national honor in tho quenlion, yot 
tihc Ikis lung Joined that Chriutian league, — a league for tho 
rooting up and total extirpation of procedures which wo havo 
the great honor of having oillcially stamped with their true 
character as [)iratical crimes. 

Tliis letter has become much longer \hsm I intended. You 
must excuse me. 

Ever yours, &c., &c. 

TO CUARLES SUMNER. 

CoLUMDiA, January, 1842. 

... I found a glorious precedent to our repudiation doc- 
trine in Duclos's ** Memoirs of tho French Regenc}','* when 
everything in France was in a financial mess and mire. Tho 
cominunicntion of that ptissago to some sound Congressman 
would be worth a ten-guinea feo. Tho very prototype to 
our darling democratic rcpudiators. . • . 

I repeat what T said when last at Boston : men like Apple- 
ton, Lawrence, et hoc genus divitum ac bene nummatorum^ should 
club together to issue a series of ** tracts for tho people," 
written b}* the most competent men of tho land in a truly 
instructive and attractive manner, on a number of important 
subjects, as on Government, Obedience to tho Laws, Prop- 
erty, Labor, Social (Political) Economy, Trades Unions, &c., 
— each tract to be sold verj* low, and at least five hundred 
' thousand copies to bo distributed, and afterwards to form a 
good popular book to be used in tho higher common-schools. 
Great Judgment in conducting tho wholo will bo necessary. 
Sound tracts, well written, succeeding each other according 
to a Judicious plan, and properly directed, aro liko shot 
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cleverly aimed and pcrseveringly fired, and you know the 
eld saying, gutta caval lapidem non vi ted tape cadendoy al- 
though in this case tho vi$ and the ntpe cadcndum should 
bo uuitcd. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Columbia, March, 1842. 

... On my rides I have repeatedly been brought back to 
1642, — tlic battle of Edgefield. An oration ^ woe \o rae I 
have I corae to that? — lies ready in my mind. Tlie tiling 
now troul»les me. Could one tend an oration^ if invited to 
deliver one? If so, get mc an opportunity to sliakc lliat Alp 
off my mind. You will sec at once that the subject is one I 
can handle well, — I mean as to thoughts, not as to lan- 
guage, — I do not pretend to that ; and, after reading Ilillard's 
8|>eech, I feel like eiue hrgostene Katze^ i. e, a cat on which water 
bos been poured. I draw in and stand mute. . . . Have you 
seen Mr. "NVheaton's book ? * Of course you have Lord Aber- 
deen's letter. This is the first public document which hints 
at the discrepancy in Mr. Stevenson's correspondence, of first 
clamoring against any visitation, and afterwards guarding 
bim.self against the charge that he means any vessels but 
bona fide American vessels. I mentioned this in my letter 
to Clioate. If the British government cannot furnish to ever}' 
cruising officer a pair of those spectacles of the nursery talc, 
by which you can sec through walls, I cannot discover, to 
save my life, how they shall know which is which. I sincerely 
wish to know whether there is the man who can in his con- 
science gainsay Lord Aberdeen. . . • 

Don't you think the Asiatic disasters will result in a great 
extent of the Jiritish empire ? Beat the Romans in their best 
period, and you may be sure to be beaten in proper timc« I 
use the word Bomans because they fought generally against 
barbarians. • • • 

s *' An Inquiry into the Validity of the British Claim to a Right of 
VititaUon and Search of American Vestela auppoied to be engaged in 
the Slave-trade." Phikdelpliia and London, 1842. 
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TO IIILLARD. 

Columbia, April 0, 1842. 
I wiHh that I, the blacksmith, to adopt your allusions, 
could take IcHSons froui you, the goUlsinilh. 1 know that with 
proper advice an<l guidance I could still somewhat improve 
my English. At times it sticks Id my iKjn like thickened ink. 
. . . Our roses and many other flowers arc in blossom, our 
trees in full verdure, our mocking-birds carol most lustily ; in 
sliort, we have full spring, nay, to-day even summer, for the 
fly pesters me as ever ofllce-seeker pestered President. The 
nearer we approach to our vacations the more keenly do I feel 
that I shall see none of you this summer. I shall dry up like 
our plants. . . . Would that my pamphlet on International 
Copyright had done some little practical good ! . . . Hero is a 
Benjamin writing all the time outrageously against it Peter 
Parley and other pirates hold meetings and vote their plan- 
der righteous, and not a voice of the prominent is heard ; so 
that, in fact, none but their personal friends know their opin* 
ion. This is not right, not fair. It is a question of national 
honor, and we have not overmuch just now of that article to 
trille with it in any 8ha|)e. I know they do not wish to be 
disturbed in their literaiy ease, in their bookish comfort ; but 
our luxury is not the question in this world when morality 
and honor are at stake. I do not think that Boston — the 
most iiterar}' [)lace in the United States^ by a great many 
odds — does in this matter what it ought to do. 

EXTRACTS FROM DIARY 1842. 

July 8. Simply forced by moral considerations I resume " 
the Journal. Man^- times I have meant to do it, but always 
again shrunk from it AVith what abcrity might I not keep 
thee elsewhere, poor record I 

Pelham, the tutor, goes to the North. The whole South 
is daily and hourly assailing the North, and the whole South 
b running to the North whenever it can« 
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TO G. S. IlILLARD. 

CoLUMOiA, S. C, Jul/ 12, 1842. 

^Iy DEAn IIiLLARD, — "NVill you have the goodness to send 
me, if you possibly can, the Massachusetts hiw which regu- 
hites the present in-door wanner ol* executing criminals, as 
1 fain would call it, for to call them not public is wrong. 
They arc as public as courts are, or Icgiskiturcs. I am 
writing an article on the subject for Prussia, over which a 
king now rules who seems to have the earnest and anxious 
wish to rule well, the firm will to be just, and the courage 
to. be moderate. It is worth one*s while, therefore, to write on 
so imi)ortant a subject as well as one can, and worth j'our 
while, I think, to send me the desired material. I do not 
know whether you know Rev. Mr. Dwight, the prison man. 
If you do, you would confer an additional favor upon me by 
telling him that I should like any oflicial stitements respecting 
this subject, and, among other things, a list of all the States 
which have introduced this improved manner of ^^ launching 
into eternity," as our papers call it rhetoricaUy, Does this 
figure not always rcmkuLyou of Cogswell's sliding down a 
glacier from the top of 3Iont Hlanc to Turin, — or how far was 
it? Of course you have heard him relate the story. I always 
think of him when I read of that launching. ... 

Guess the following: "When does a man feel juvenile and 
3'ct not happy? "When he has the whooping-cough, as the 
dfK'tor says I have. Have you ever heard of anytiiing more 
sill^'? A fellow of m}' age and the whooping-cough I And 
then, in the vacations, too I Pra}' tell nobody of this matter, 
for I feel as ashamed of this cursed cough as if I were to 
appear on 3'our Common with an infantine lock behind each 
ear, and bib in firont. • 



• • 



EXTRACTS FROM DIARY. 

July 29. As to our standing here, I am fblly convinced 
it amounts to Just this : people have found out instinctively 
that I am not one of them. Nothing positive lias happened. 
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no offence given, and could we descend to it wc both agreo 
we could make ourselves the most popular people, — build a 
house in the Sand-hills, smoke our own hams, keep two horses, 
— no matter if we could pay for them. Oh, how they would 
carry lue in their arms 1 But notliing would make mc more 
one of them, and give me greater renown, than a pamphlet 
written for the South, especially in favor of Slavery. I would 
soout^r cut otr my right hand ! Had I done all this, I doubt 
not 1 would have had one of the l)cst chances of being elected 
president of the college. This is a position not dissimilar to 
tliat I had in Prussia after my return from Greece. What I 
say here that I might do, to advance my worldly affairs, is 
only what Calhoun and a thousand others do. Calhoun sways 
South Carolina by pamjKjring her vanity. Judge O'Neil bawls 
before a temperance society. If I were to join this society, 
how they would like it I • • . 

August 11. As soon as I remove to the North, if ever, I 
fihall study geology. I have long felt the necessity, both 
bi'causc it is such a prominent feature of our age, and it is 
humiliating not to know upon what wo stand when we might 
know it. 

TO 0. S. IIILLARD. 

CoLcxniA, S. C, Aaguft 24, 1&I2. 
Wlmt a grim date, — St. Bartholomew's Da.y I 

^fy DEAR ITiLLARD, — Do I ask too great a favor if I beg 
3-ou to send me a momorandum of the precise place where I can 
find the Opinion of Chief Justice Shaw on the Shoemaker Case, 
and the decision in the case of Tanner t\ Danforth (the start- 
ling case) , whenever they appear in print? As to the opinion 
of Cliief Justice Shaw I am very curious, for as it is re- 
porto<l in the paper, which you had the goodness to send 
me, it appears startling and not sound. Of course I do not 
depend upon a hasty newspaper sketch. I should like to 
know what the cleverest men of your bar say. If men not 
only club together, but make a permanent society, not to sell 
certain articles under a certain price, and should, in addition^ 
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enact not to have intercourse with those wlio would do so, 
it would bo an unlawful combination, because tyrannical to 
society. Is that of the shoemakers, wlio lix a certain price 
for their mercliandise — t. e, labor r—difTcrent? According to 
the newspaper Chief Justice Shaw said it is not only unlaw- 
ful to combine for unlawful pur[)oses, but also for the obtain- 
ing of a lawful end by unlawful means. I have always thought 
that lawful means can become unlawful by the mere act of 
combination. It is lawful for an ofilccr to throw up his com- 
mission, but it is not lawful for a number of them to ngree 
to do so. Would it not be a very punishable act if the mem- 
bers of a bar agreed not to a)low themselves to be employed 
to defend a certain case, though each one certainly has the 
right of declining any case? In the case of trades-unions, 
however, the subject becomes peculiarly serious, because wo 
know to what lusufTerable social tyranny, to what evil habits 
and fearfid crimes they lead. With all due deference to your 
Chief Justice, of whom I have always heard the highest opin- 
ions, I venture to say, if the paper you sent me has really 
given the pitli and essence of his judgment, men like Kent 
and Story will differ from it. It is legal hair-splitting without 
logical reasoning. . . • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

OCTOBEB 14, 1842. 

. . . Has Prcscott returned ? . . • Pray tell him that I renew 
my urgent request, which I have already once made, not to 
allow one solitary item wliich he may chance to pick up, 
respecting the nmoimt of civilization of tho Mexicans, to 
be lost again. lie necessarily must meet with 'a good deal 
relating to their titles of property, plan of administration, 
communication by post, standard of comfort, relation of ser- 
vant to master, of tlie cultivator of the soil to tho owner, 
the organization of the army, the transmission of knowledge 
and education, religion, finances, and arts, which no one else 
ever stumbled a|)on. Let not the elegance of style prevent 
him firom putting in such items somewhere, — in a note, ap- 
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pondix, or wherever ho chooses, — and let him bo assured 
that he will cam the a<1ditional thanks of all thoso who lovo 
to contemplate humanity as developed in totally difTcrcnt 
civilizations. ... 

TO G. 8. IIILLARD. 

DECEMnBR 17, 1812. 

. . . You ask what will become of slavery? Ah ! my dear 
Ilillnrd, it is a subject that saddens my mind more than yours, 
r believe, or that of any abolitionist. Tlie very day on which 
I received your letter I had heard two speeches on slavery in 
our House of Represcntitivcs, — the one as bold as ever 
any one spoke in the North ; the other bold, too, indeed, but 
I thought bold in high treason against the Almighty himself. 
Remind me of them when I sec you again. You nsk me how 
I relish Dickens's Notes. I thought them poor fiddling 1)3'^ a 
fine flute player. I never knew a more saucy dedication. "To 
hiii friends who can bear to hear the truth ! *' And who is going 
to tell the truth that needs must be so disagreeable I Ono 
tiiat had prepared himself by his studies, or practical life, or 
extensive observation on the spot, for that high and gravo 
international censorship? One whose work, in thus ccnsur* 
ing, keeps strictly to reality or contains partial Actions which, 
however true an<l striking they would be in a novel, arc out 
of place in a work that sets out with such a dedication? 
When I read the first chapter, and of the melancholy, sad 
faces of a set of male friends, of Englishmen, and their forced 
hilarity, because, forsooth, a friend of theirs is going to bo 
absent six months, I saiih fudge I When I read of his sojourn 
in Roston, attempting to give details, and yet so superficial, 
and placing your Worcester Insane Hospital between your 
three hills, I exclaimed, Jiddlededee ! When I perused hia 
lengthened account of his pacing up an(t down on the Wash- 
ington Pier, I said, pshaw! When I camo to his lachry- 
mose description of the Philadelphia Penitentiary, I thought, 
"Young man, you had better know what you arc writing abooL" 
Dickens evidently thought that,^ possessing genius, ho bad only 
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to smell at a bottle, however well corked, to be able to write 
about the mnnufacture of its contents. But, of course, there 
are many true and fine and good passages. I low tnic his New 
York dungeon account is I know not. His '* Yes-sir " conver- 
sation is true to life, and his (no doubt, invention) *^ Hurrah 
for some one, and blast every one else ! ** admirable, except 
that he gives it as a fact in such a book. No common Amer- 
ican has tlie pointed wit to conceive this truth in this clever 
form. Our people arc by no means witty in expression. . . . 

TO GKOnOK 8. JIILLAUD. 
ApfHtrenll^ written in Fthrunry, 1813. 

. . . AVould that our government could do some little thing 
for the promotion of knowledge. Bradford [the autlior of 
the •• History of tlie Red Race," which Lieber called a hochst 
hrave JSnch'} ought to be sent to Central America well provided 
with everything needful for three or four j'cars. WouUl that 
many things were done which arc not But you remember 
Goethe's ** Resignation." By the way, j'our remark respecting 
Goethe's *' Resignation" does not wholly cover the ground. 
He means that no man,* be he a Napoleon or a cobbler, can do 
anything worth doing, without clearly perceiving his position 
and the means at his disposal, and givmg up, lopping off 
resolutely, all aspirations beyond that,— all sighing for things 
in the moon, all angling for fishes in Jupiter, — and also with- 
out manfully giving up what is lost, instead of bewailing an 
inevitable fate, — ascertaining again our position and striving 
anew for what is feasible. And has not the old arch-egotist 
carried this truth even to a fearful length, — a length to which 
his selfish grandeur alone could carry it? I do not remem- 
ber, in the whole history of man, a more chilling instance of 
almost diabolic sway over one's own grief than when Goetho, 
who found that he must, for reasons of his own, give up his 
Frankfort love, yet feels pain and philosopho-poctizcs on it, 
in going to the window of' the poor girl, where he hears her 
mournful musie. 
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Napoleon has dono many sclflsh things, but thc}* were, as 
he bolicYod, nocc8»ary to obtain certain objects deHirable for 
France ; l)ut here we have a heart Just grieving enougli to 
offer a subject for i>oetic contemplation and a poem. It is 
tlie ver}' a[X)theosi.s of selfishness. Still, I say, even this 
selfishness agrees with what /«« calls ** resignation,*' nay, may 
indeed render it easy. . . . 

In July, 1843, Licbcr was again in tho North, and while 
on a vi.-iit to Xcw York lie wa.s persuaded by Mr. Ruggles 
and Jud;<c Kent to accompany them to Saratoga, where 
he hiid n(!V(.'r been bcrore. Th(?ru he made soniu dc]i;^ditrul 
actiiitiintanccM. Mr. ]Iu;(<;1ch and thnlgo Kent, who were 
very much attached to him, Kaid, jokingly, that hitherto 
he had been u luxury for them, but now he had become a 
necessity, and that they would move heaven and earth to 
get him Kcttlc<l in New York. Mr, Licber was always, 
an<l }>cr1iaps especially at this period of his life, a delightful 
companion. Ili.s cjisy, genial manner, his ever ready con- 
versational powers, his sprightliness and wit, together with 
his extensive reading and thorough knowledge, gave hira 
great advantajjjcs. There was nothing pedantic in his 
character, and he enjoyed as much the companionship of 
the young and gay, who were but just entering life, as he 
did earnest and thoughtful intercourse with distinguished 
men. lie was always ready to receive all impressions that 
harmonized with his tastes, his love for the beautiful, his 
admiration for the great. lie possessed a nature capable 
of intense enjoyment and of the deepest melancholy. 

Had it been possible that his homo could have been 
removed at this period from South Carolina to Boston or 
New York he would have been immeasurably happy. A 
proposal was made to Mr. Lieber to CHtablUh a school, 
but his wifc; knowing that Buch duties would become 
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very distasteful to him, strongly advised Iiim not to think 
of it 

TO HIS WIFE. 

Kew TonK, Jul/ 13, 1843. 

... I have Just taken my breakfast, and will finish this 
letter to my dear wife. I will just mention what eonies into 
my mind, Journal fashion. The day after 1 bought the ring 
for Fanny 1 met Wanl, who said : •*Come with me to Boston 
to Longfellow's wedding ; we shall be back Saturday morning, 
and, in the afternoon, wo will go to Astor*s, on the North 
River.*' I might have gone if I had not had so many irons 
in- the Are here. lie told me that Julia is accompanied on 
her tour in Europe by her youngest sister, of whom Sumner 
always speaks so much. 

Lord Moq)etli, the Duchess of Sunderland, and others, 
have most kindly received them. Sidney Smith gave a din* 
ner to Doctor IIowc, and when he entered, said : *^ Gentle- 
men, Prometlieus ! " *- alluding to Howe's giving a soul to 
Laura Bridgman. ... 

FROM niS DIARY. 

In August, 1^13, to Newport, at Sumner's brother's, who 
married a Mrs. Barclay. Became acquainted with Miss Har- 
per of Boston, grandd.nughter of old Carroll of CaiTollton, and 
first cousin of the Marquis of "NVelleslcy, eldest brother of 
'Wellington. The}* went, in IdlC, to England and made an 
immense fortune. 

FROM LETTERS TO HIS WIFE. 

I forgot to tell 3-ou that I visited here Mr. Brooks,* who 
translated my sonnet to Jean Paul. He is a Unitarian clerg}'- 
roan, looks like a boy of seventeen, loves German literature, 
has translated the "Titan " of Jean Paul, and means to pub- 
lish it Hero he lives, with a delicate and sensitive soul 

> The RcT. C. T. Broolu, well known for hb many trantUtlont ih>m 
tbeGemuuL 
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printing for Iho food of literature and poetry, — a real char- 
acter for Joan ruul to dwell ufxin. 

CM Mr8. Harper was educated in a convent at Liege, where 
I wus when wounded, and in love for tlie first time. Delight- 
ful conversation with all these charming women. At tho 
Middletons' baw a fine Poussin, and engravings of tho modem 
art, which show me conclusively that there is now in Ger- 
many a real, living, beautiful art, — a great school, working 
toward one point because pervaded by one spirit. 

On the 2oth August to Boston. Ashton was delighted, and 
the good fellow exclaimed: *^AhI Signore, why is it so; 
whenever you enter the shop 3'ou make m}' heart feel happy." 
He spoke Italian ; it was a spontaneous bursting forth from 
a barber's heart, while his hands were strapping a razor. It 
touched me deeply. Yesterday I went to Cambridge, to hear 
Hillard's oration before the I'hi lieta Kappa Society. A large, 
brilliant audience; a very splendid oration; dinner of Uie 
society; I among the invitctl guests. ()Id Adams made a 
most excellent s[)eech. After that dinner, to the Longfellows*, 
— a spacious house with elegant, tasteful, yet simple furni- 
ture. They received me most kindly and warmly. Their 
library was Washuigton's bedroom ; and as I was sitting at 
the window, Mrs. Longfellow close b}' me and a beautiful 
landscape in view, I felt the whole was a sweet poem. Talk, 
smoke. Story and his wife received me most cordially ; then 
late to town with Sumner, and yet to Uilkrd to tell him of 
all the praise we had heard. 

2Cth. To-day I dine at Longfellow's. See Story, Green- 
leaf, &c. To-morrow I dine at Prescott*8 ; Monday, at Mrs. 
Lee's; Tuesday, hear Story lecture. In the evening, at 
Felton's, with Greene, Sumner, and Longfellow. A delight- 
ful dinner at young Perkins's with Ilillard, Longfellow, Sum* 
ner, Greene, &c. A right charming day, — fine wine, fino 
moonshine, fine country-seat,*- and we actually put flowers 
in our haur. 

12 
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FROM UIS DIARY, 1&13. 

Columbia, October 12. Yesterday morning, at four o'clock, 
poor Bishop died at last. I proi)oscd to the Faculty to pay 
the funeral ex|)cnses. llooi^er said there was no precedent. 
When I told him that, whatever power the existence of pre- 
cedents might have, surely the absence of precedent could 
not have the power to prevent action, — for how else could 
the preceilent itself have been established? — he could not 
understand it. ... I took a ride, and passed through one of 
those narrow lanes formed of tlic young scrub-oaks in the 
Sand-hills. All was of a purple red ; the sun shining through 
them gave the whole a peculiar, almost whimsical, character, 
making me feel as if I had read^ of it in Dante. Intermixed 
with these bloo<l-rcd leaves, the tints of brown and brownish 
green, the purely yellow leaves of the elms and wild cherries, 
and the fine green of the pines, the whortleberries and ever- 
green oaks, form the elements of the peculiar American au- 
tumn, — that rich, gorgeous, magnificent, and boldly colored 
variety. It is wiioUy of its own kind, and inefrabl3' grand 
and yet delightful. There is nothing sliarp in all the con- 
trasts. Each great mass tempers the effect of the other. . . • 

Began to think of a trip to Europe. First had to gain over 
the professors and obtain their consent. A little management 
was necessary even for this. Laborilc kindly spoke in my 
behalf to several of the trustees. Preston was greatly m 
my fuvor. . • • 

November 20. When I came homo from the examination 
of the students, I copied my petition and sent it to the library, 
where the trustees were to hold their meeting. After having 
sent it, Matilda and I remained in the study, thinking and 
talking and watching the lights of the assembled trustees. 
At length wo went up-stairs and played chess. Late in the 
evening, when I had ascertained that the meeting was over, 
I sent and inquired of Thomwell, and received this answer : 
•* Your petition is granted to the full extent of yoor applica- 
tion.'* Good heavens 1 what Joy I 
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DIARY, laii. 

February 17. I start for Columbia with Rev. Mr. Fowler, 
eighty-two years old, who goes to Aikia to preach. Tells me 
he raised eleven congregations in Xcw York, and here I forget 
how man}'. *^I lately raised ono in St. Augustine.'* It 
sounds very trade-lilvc. 

February 24. Letter from Xlombai^. Great Joy at our 
coming. Oscar writes : ** I never wrote nor do I think I 
shall ever write a happier letter. What glorious news your 
last brought me. That letter of yours shall twinkle before 
me like a morning star." . • . 

March 3. Getting ready fiist The days of my solitude 
arc over. 

March 0, Left Columbia* 
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CHAPTER IX, 

March 18. Sailed from New York for Europe. 

April 14. Visited friends in Herefordshire. The country 
is glorious. All that I ever di-eamed of in ehildhood of 
meadows and valleys; what roads, vales, lovely gardens, 
lawns, trees, gentle rivers, hedges, orchards, wheatfields. 
It is like poetry. 

April 17. Oxford. Saw many of the buildings. Since 
I have left Florence nothing has had such a transporting 
cHect upon mo — I mean transporting me to other times — 
as Oxford. • . • 

April 20, London. Breakfast at Doctor Ferguson's. When 
I observed how curious n fact it was that all American woiiu;n 
look HO genteel and refined, even the lowcMt, — sniall heads, 
line Hilky hair, dc'licate and marked eyebrows, — Ferguson 
answered: **0h, that is easily accounted for. The super* 
abundance of public women, who are always rather good* 
looking, were sent over in former times." Well done 1 . . . 

April 21. Breakfast at John Kenjon's. Good pictures, 
line marbles. ^let Mrs. Maorcady, the wife of the actor. 
Sho invites me to \nsit her ; preaches against moitern stage- 
dancing. Kcnj'on told me that the Corn Law League x>2xid 
£ 500 to Rev. Mr. Fox, a Unitarian minister, to speak against 
the Com Laws. Lunch with Joseph Parker, a famous Parlia- 
ment lawyer and solicitor of the Charity Commission. Ho 
has read, and I find carefully, my ** Ethics." lie is a radical, 
but not for universal suffrage ; well informed about tlic United 
8tatcs. He says : ** Repudiation has had the worst possible 
effect OQ the English working-classes. They consider it 
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republicanism, and that they will do tho samo when they 
have tho power." . . . 

April 23. ... To MacCuUoch, the political economist, — " 
a tall, raw-boned Scotchman, talking with a terrible Scottish 
accent ; spoke against international copyright, and not very 
philosophically or thoroughly. ... Go to the House of Com- 
mons, and ^Ir. ^lilncs gets me admitted to tho bench reserved 
for peers' sons and distinguished strangers. Row, laughing, 
•*hcar-hear-ing," such as I never heard in Congress. Loud 
talking. The question was on a charge Mr. Farrand had 
made against Mr. Hogg. Tcel, Graham, Lord Stanley, Lord 
Kiissell, spoke. Go to the llcform Club, where I saw Admi- 
ral Napier. 

April 24. Breakfast at Sir Robert Harrj' Inglis's. Ladies 
there. Rogers the poet, Milncs, M. P., and others. Very 
spriglitly and fine. From ten till half-^iast one. Rogers asked 
me to break fust with him on Monday. . . . Rogers at break- 
fast said he liked the preposition at the end of u sentence, if 
well used. I supported him by quoting Hooker's lines, *^ Shall 
there be a God to swear by, and nono to pray to?" Milucs 
and Inglis had been against it. . • • 

• April 20. Jbeakfiist at Monckton Milnes'. ^Ict tho Mar- 
quis of Xorthampton, rrosidcnt of tho Royal Society, Rogers, 
Kenyon, and others, ^lilncs in red-silk morning-gown and 
golden slippers, mandarin girdle. A touching poem of Theo- 
dore Hook's read ; tho subject was a girl who jumped from 
one of the bridges. I gave Longfellow's on War. All except 
the Marquis of Northampton found tho end too moralizing. 
Milnes read a long poem, —»* Lily." Old Rogers 8i)oko of 
tnct, and said to me, ** In short, that In which — ^ b very 
deficient," and this in 'a presence. 

At live to Parkes's, who takes me to tho House of Lords. 
'. . . Ix>rd Lyndhurst's Dissenters' Chapels Bill was read 
for tho second time, which is what I predicted in my 
** Hermeneutics," » speaking of Lady Ilcwley's will. Dine 

1 Vxdt '* nenneneutics,'' Third Edition, chap. It. § zL p. 9& 
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at Parkcs's at seven ; sec Lord Wellington ; return with him 
to House of Commons. 

April 27. lU'cakfast at Ilallam's. Met Macaulay, Lord 
Mahon, Lord Willoughby, Everett. ... 

April 30. Breakfast again with Rogers, and he invites me 
a third time, but I declined. He has all sorts of beautiful 
rarities, — in short, his apartments arc a beau-ideal of the 
rooms of a gentleman, scholar, and poet. Fine pictures, 
even a Titian. . . . 

Mfti/ 3. Visit the Bunseiis at Southgate. Mrs. Bunsen 
not at home. 3Iaiy receives me kindl}-. I dined with the 
children at half-past one. Mrs. Bunsen returned from town 
at two. . . . Bunsen is now in Berlin, to aid in drawing up 
the statutes of the Schwanen Order, and she asked me to 
write to him. Go to Parkes's, who takes me to the House 
of Lords, where we heard the Bishop of Kxeter speaking 
against the Dissenters* CIia[>els Bill brought in Uy Lord Lynd- 
hurst ; objected to Dissenters becoming lawful owners of land 
and propcrt}*, which their congregations have possessed for 
the last twent}' j'ears, as proposed on account of the great 
hardship in Lady Hewley's Funds Case, which nevertheless 
was according to law. I wrote at the time in my '*Herme« 
ncutics " that Parliament must and would necessarily correct 
this, and, strangely enough, now find them about it. Lord 
Cottenham answered the Bishop of Exeter severely, as he 
desor>-ed. Ix)rd Kemble followed, and then a mouthing Lord 
against the bill. But all parties arc for it, so there was no 
division. The Duke of Wellington was there. He walks 
like a very old man now, but I saw him riding at a brisk 
gallop. • • • 

J/r/y 6. Heard Peel make his first speech on Bank Charter 
renewal. It was wholly unequal to those I have heard Clay, 
Calhoun, Webster, and Choate make; but there is not so 
much eternal blarney and rigmarole as in America. 

JI7c/yl2. Breakfast at Parkes's. Mr. Basil Montague there, 
— now old, but the first law^'cr after Sur Samuel Romilly ; bo 
Parkes 8ay8. How he quotes Latin ! 
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Ycstonlay I saw a cart in LudgaUs Ilill neatly painted, and 
in large letters, ** Aiiicriean lec." Two men were busy get- 
ting dirty brown rubbisli of iee out of the cart. . . . Now I take 
leave of England. Now the luxury is at an end. Good-by, 
England ; good-by, trim llelds and refreshing verdure ; good- 
by, delicious ale, luxurious clubs, sensible newspapers ; good- 
by, shilling-sucking land ; good-by, yc eternal Charles, James, 
and Cieorge, and the royal arms everywhere! Saw Lord 
IJrougham. He asked mc to let him know when I am 
here again. Says he cannot understand Niebuhr, — that 
he ought not to have published his work as ho has. I 
asked whether he meant the artistic arrangement. lie an- 
Hwered, No, he meant the thoughts. He knew Nicbuhr at 
Edinburgh. 

May 1 J. Leave England. 

Minj 17. Kcach Paris. ... 

Minj li). hrcuklast at I)c Tocquevillc's with Beaumont . . . 

Jane 1. ... 1 was to have seen George Sand there, but 
she had left for tlic country. News of riot in Philadelphia. 
I have always said that the problem of religious excitement 
and great individual liT)erty in large cities is not by any 
means solved in the United States. 

June 8. Left Paris. 

EXTRACT FROM A LETTER TO HIS WIFE. 

Brussels, Juno 11, 1844. 
. . . Yesterda}* morning, after having breakfasted with Do 
Tocqueville, he went with mc to Mr. Wignet, perixjtual sca^c- 
tary of the Academic des Sciences, Morales ct Politiqucs. 
AVc talked of the representative system, and I was at home 
there. ... I saw Rachel ; she utters the greatest French I 
have heard. If I were king I should have her read some 
passages of Napoleon's history and some of tho Religious 
War to me. ... 

Jam 14. By diligence, at ten o'clock, through Waterloo, 
Mt. St. Jean, Quatro Bras, to Quatro Bras lo Docq. With 
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a boy-giiidc, passed through SombrcfT to Brio. Met with an 
old man who had been guide to Napoleon. Here wo drank 
on the ICth. This man remembered that all the wells were 
exhausted. Found tlic place where we were so long exposed • 
to tlic cannon-lire. To the windmill where IMUchcr stood. 
A footpath leads down the slope in almost the same direction 
that we followed when we made our attack on Ligny. I 
found the hedge through which we passed when we attacked 
the French Grenadier Guards; the house where I first fired 
and killed a grenadier ; the church ; the road from Fleury, 
wiierc I was the first to scramble up; where Bagcnsky was 
wounded; where Neuman was shot, — all, all, even (I be- 
lievc, at least) the well where I gave water to two ofidcers 
and some soldiers, and one said, ^^Jiiger, das soil dir Gott 
vcrgclten;" the deep hollow where layers of dead and 
wounded lay. Two houses have been built on the spot 
where wc made our List stand. The old woman who lived 
in one of them said that they were not built then. . . . Re- 
turned across a field to the road from FIcury to Quatre Bras. 
By diligence to Xamur, and entered the cit}* by the same road 
which I passed over in a cart when I was wounded. Found 
a man in the hotel who had attended to the wounded. IIo 
spoke of the Collets Blancs (Licl>er's regiment). . . . 

Junt 15. On horseback. Great didlculty in finding the 
place where I was wounded. A new road had been made, 
the little wood cut down. !Met an old man, who led me to a 
fann, and now I came nearer and nearer to the spot, and the 
whole scene was recalled. Rode about and met an intelligent 
woo<lcutter from Bon Wallon, where there was a great fight. 
Found the place where I approached Colonel Zastrow. At 
length I foimd the very spot, to the left of Bellgrave. Hero 
I plucked flowers, mused, prayed. The circle concluded, 
rode home ; missed the boat (to Liege) in Kamur ; got per- 
niission to see the citadel in Namur. There I found a man 
who had served in the Chevaox Ldgers do I'Empiro. IIo 
spoke of the Collets Bloncs: **AhI lis so battoicnt bieny 
monsiear.** 
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JuM 15. In tho morning I visited the charchj^ard (in 
Kamur) to find, if possible, Zastrow's grave, intending to 
have a stone erected, but there was no trace of it. Em* 
barked at six o'clock (Juno IC) ; down tlio Meuse, where, 
twenty years ago, I, with so many wounded, was taken to 
Liege, where I spent tho next day. . • • 

After journeying through Belgium and Holland, Licbcr 
reached Berlin toward the end of July, and then had a 
long talk with tho king, which b told in iiis own words. 

/u/y 23. Early to the Schloss. In tho waiting-room artists 
with their pictures, a cane chair, with a broken seat, neat 
boxes with pearl slielU from the Isthmus of Panama. After 
about ten miiuites tlie King came in, wearing common un- 
drcHH, no Htar or order, his cap and handkerchief in hand. IIo 
l(x>kc(l at the pictures, praised them much and kindly, and 
passed me with a very friendly bow to go to the shells ; looked 
at some prints, and then came to me and said : *' Arc you Mr. 
Licbcr? Please walk in." lie opened tho door, which I ought 
to have done, but forgot, and entered his cabinet, the corner 
room, I think, of the helle etage on the Lango Brtickc. Tho 
room was well furnished ; a large table of plain oak wood ; 
no Inxe whatever ; no display ; no soldiers (except one senti- 
nel in the corridor) . He began by saying : ** I am very sorry 
you are going awa}' again. I thought that wo might be able to 
keep you here. It is a great pity." I replied : " Your Majesty, 
I have a wife and children, and no fortune, and must depend 
upon my salary." He asked me how many children I had, 
and where I was born, and was surprised when I replied that 
I was born in the Breite Strosso, and said : *• Ueally I did not 
know that." All these qtiestions were made in the common 
tone of politeness and kindness. Ho has small blue eyes, and 
uses glasses. His sandy hair is very thin. IIo asked mo 
questions about South Carolina, slavery, etc. I told him 
about the Proprietary Government of Charles II. Tho 
King said: *' Charles II. created KnighU of Nova Sootia. 
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Tell mc where it is. I confess, I do not know." I ex* 
plained. *^ Is it still called by that name?** 

At length I wedged in my thanks for his pardon. At first 
he did not seem to understand mc ; at last said : '^ Oh, I 
have done nothing but my duty ; you have been unjustly dealt 
with ; 1 am delighted that 1 have been able to adjust this mat- 
ter. You have had great wrong done to you. [Moreover, you 
have a testimonial, which, after the Gospel, is the highest to 
me, — that of the deceased Niebuhr. He was a most noble 
man. I remember how affectionately he speaks of you in his 
book." 

I introduced the subject of commerce and the new treaty, 
and told him I feared it would l>e thrown overboard. Ho 
said: "Do you think so?" This led me to say that the 
Americans were the chief people worth courting in a commer- 
cial ymnt of view. I told him they were the greatest con- 
sumers, and were constantly increasing in number. I fi()okc 
of emigration, &c. , and gave him some data of Congress. He 
was astonished, and listened attentively. At length I spoke 
of penitentiaries. He declared himself in favor of the Pennsyl- 
vania system, but said : ** The people generally are against it. 
You c*annot imagine what difliculties I have to contend with ; 
and usually it Js opposed on the ground of philanthropy. It is 
remarkable that they will not consent to solitary confinement on 
account of inhumanity, but are willing to have the prisoners 
whipped like dogs. Probably the system requires moilifica* 
tions for the Germans, whose minds are said to lie more easily 
aflTectcd." To which I answered that I did not believe it. 
** The Gorman is of a more desponding nature, and is more 
easily depressed ; but I havo never seen any bn<l effects pro- 
duced on him by the Pennsylvania system. The Germans 
magnify difllculties." The King agreed to tliis, and said it was 
worse in the north than in the south of Germany. I asked why 
it was so, but knew the reason perfectly well. It is the natural 
consequence of two causes — the national German character, 
and the absence of all public life and liberty of practical dis- 
cussion. Wp continued. I said: ** It is argued that a method 
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so mechanical as iinprisonincnt between four walls cannot pro- 
duce the moral result necessary to reform a man : in the same 
manner, to cat a piece of bread is a mechanical action, and yet 
it has the effect of pnxlucing thought, and when I am deprived 
of it, 1 may be induced to commit a theft. Just as long as we 
live, everything will be influenced by this mechanical force. 
The first great question on this subject is : Has the State the 
right to make a man worse than he is? I answer, certainly 
not." The King said : *' No, of course not That is very 
clear." I continued, '* But the State is guilty of wrong 
when she places a man in a position where he, according to 
the eternal laws of ethics, must become worse. It is certain 
that men swayed by the same thoughts, impulses, and pas- 
sions, when brought in contact, will exert an influence over 
one another. The good become better, the brave braver, the 
bad worse ; and when 3'ou bring together six criminals, who 
have each six degrees of evil in them, you will increase this 
to twelve by bringing them in communication with each other." 
Tlie King said : ♦* That is very true, very good." I quoted to 
him many instances to verify this, especially of the Germans 
I had lately seen, lie asked me if I knew Humboldt, and 
told me to be sure and call upon him, and added, " lie will be 
glad to make 3*our acquaintance Speak to him on this sub- 
ject. You must see General Thiele also, a very excellent, 
pure and good man, but he opposes this system, and you will 
have to convince him." The King then asked me if I knew 
Doctor Julius, and what my opinion of him was. I gave him 
my sincere opinion. We talked of German books, and I said : 
** The great mistake seems to mo that in Germany the learned 
nrintoeracry coiiHidcr that knowledge is degraded when used 
for a pracftieal purpose." The King replied : " That is very 
true ; I have always felt it, though It has never been so clear 
to me* The English are too matter-of-fact, but wo Germans 
write as if for ethereal beings." Towards the end of our con- 
versation, he said : " I am very sorry that I must now leave 
you ; the Ministers are awaiting me. I should like very much 
to see you again, but it it quite impossible. I have promised 
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the Emperor of Austria to go to Vienna after I have taken tho 
Queen to Ischl. If we should ever cross each other again, you 
must announce yourself to me. I thank you sincerely for tliis 
pleasant conversation." 

Previously he had expressed the wish to appoint me a 
Prison Inspector, and said : ^* I must arrange it/' I said : 
** AVill your J^Iajcsty allow me to mention a subject of the 
greatest ini|K>rtance, and one I have thoroughly studied? 
While you are considering the revision of the laws, pray put 
an end to the scandalous public executions." Tho King re- 
plied : *' Only think at the last execution forty thousand peo- 
ple were present, and made a great uproar. One man erected 
a platform. He was forbidden to do it, but tjie infamous ras- 
cal went to the place at four o'clock in the morning, and built 
several of them. I have now given an order that the exe- 
cutions shall take place in Spandau. Lately it was falsely 
rumored that there was to be an execution there, and an im- 
mense crowd assembled to witness it." 

Juhj 31. To Ilitzig. Dine at Privy-counsellor IIe3'de- 
mann's, professor. Jurist, and the right hand of Savigny in 
law reform. IIe3-demann repeated what Savigny had al- 
ready told me, that my ideas as to extramural executions have 
been adopted, and will be proposed in the Staatsrath. In 
ibis I have had dear and positive influence. I spent an hour 
with Savigny, who was very polite and kind. 

Aupisl 1. Fay fetches me to go to Billow's, son-in-law of 
Humboldt. Fine casts of antiques. Rauch was there. Alex- 
ander Humboldt of cotirse was Very polite to me, because tho 
King had been so. Many ladies present; Countess Ilaak, 
dame cThonneur of Princess Karl, lively and agreeable. 

August 15. Saw Goethe's house at Frankfort, No. 74, 
Hirschgraben— -an old, but not antique-looking house. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

HEiDELCF.no, Angnst 19. 
** Is there no escape fcom Colambia? Many would say, 
why not go to Phissia? Why not take a professorship? I 
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answer, the inexperienced or unconscientious only can enter 
into situations which they know will esix>sc them to a con- 
stant inner contest. The whole present tendency of Prussia 
is a most melancholy one. It is at war with everything noble 
in our time, and must therefore become worse and worse. 
You see that only an employment of a very peculiar kind 
would suit my soul, and even then I know I should always 
have grave days. Boston, I say, God grant mo Boston. • . . 

September 7. To the theatre, after dining with Mr. King 
(American Minister.). Saw Rachel in ** Phcdre." " Phcdre ** 
was solemn ; no crying ** cntre-actc ; " no letting down the 
curtain ; no music ; no change ; close attention. Many read 
the piece. Neither the English nor the Germans have any- 
thing like tills. Rachel, terribly plain and thin, but plays 
'grandly. The whole was very novel and great. 

From Paris went to Strasburg. . . . 

I saw in Alsace and in Baden women ploughing. The same 
sight had oflen made me sad in Carolina, where I saw the 
negro women do it. That belonged to slavery ; and now I 
sec tlic same thing here. The faces of some of the women, 
especially, it seemed to me, in Wurtemberg, are shocking, so 
worn, weather-beaten, and black. 

September 21, Down the Danube. Become acquainted on 
the route with Agrippina de Pisarew, and her daughter, wife 
of the Lieutenant-Gencral, Governor of Warsaw. She told 
me a great deal about the serfs ; finds herself better served in 
Germany by servant girls than by her own servants at home. 
No serfs work after they are sixty years old. There is a late 
law that the family is not to be separated. I am anxious to 
know these laws thoroughly. She asked questions al>out 
America. Mais dites-moi donCj quefait-on dam Ui £itati'Un{$ 
sans tine tete couronnee f Je tie congoispca eela I 
October 7. Arrived in Dresden. 

In October he was again in Berlini and had another 
interview with the King. Further accounts of this 
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conversation may be found in tliis extract from a letter, 
dated October 21, 1844 : — 

I saw, last night, ^linistcr Eichhom, who received me 
cordially. I spoke of my new science of Pcnolog)*, and the 
necessity of a professor for it, who should be inspector-general 
of prisons at the same time, lie entered warmly into the 
|)lan, and said : ^* But to set such a thing in motion, and to 
carve it out, the right man must be on the spot. Have you 
no desire to return to your country? Has Prussia so deeply 
otfcnded you that you cannot forgive?" He said he should 
do everything in his ix)wer to draw me thither. . . . On Sun-^ 
clay last I saw Thielc, who, I have no doubt, is a very honest 
nan, but confused and unfit to comprehend the present 
times. • . • 

I went to Humboldt, who received me in a friendly and 
flattering way. Spoke to me in a manner so openly that if 
I were to print but a small part of the conversation it would 
be seized upon with greediness by the English papers and 
make a great sensation here. Whence this confidence ? What- 
ever opinion they may liave of me, nothing in a man's life 
is a guarantee of his perfectly gentlemanlike honor without 
a trial, and they have never tried me. Let me give you 
some of his sayings as they occur to me, — disconnected, of 
course. 

" I entreat you to write a friendly letter to the King, and 
openly give him your opinion on public administration of 
Justice, and trial by jury. It will have great weight. The 
King said how very shamefully you had been treated. You 
must also go to Bulow, Minister of Foreign Affairs.'' 

*^ The time will come when mankind will be free, but it is 
atill far off. The only liberal Ministers are the ^linister 
of War and Von Biilow. They want liberty of the press. 
Billow admires English freedom, without the aristocratic 
control." 

**I leave tho King's chamber at eleven p.m. and write 
until half-past two. You will think me very courageouSf 
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for, although a man of scvcnty-two, I have undertaken my 
most iiiJi)ortant work, — ** Cosmos." Part of It is finished ." 

Humboldt also called provincial estates witliout Reich- 
stiinde, ein Unding^ an absurdity ; that the latter arc neces- 
sary, ilc said he had told Uhdcn that, as he was a young 
lilhuster, he ou<;]it to do something to distinguish himsclfy 
ond try to introduce public administration of Justice, but ho 
found Uhdcn was against it. . . . He said he had predicted 
that we bhould have diamonds in the United States, as he 
had also predicted that they would liC found in Russia, which 
he added is nothing, for if I find Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wedncs<lay with a people, it is no great thing to conclude 
that they have Thursday ulso. He complained that he could 
nut get any information from the United States. Ho had 
long de>ired to know whether, near our gold districts, wo 
have found platinum, and several other metals which he men- 
tioned but I have forgotten. 

TO A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

IIahbubOp NoTomber 7, 1844. 
Mr DE.UI D£ TocQUEviLLE, — . . . You know my \-iew, 
that the highest interests of the cause of civilization require 
France and Kngland to be united. My journey has strength- 
ened this opinion a thousand times. All the governments, 
except those of France and England, arc at heart for abso- 
lutism, — in many cases with, (K*rhaps, a general and not very 
definite wish to do good to the })eople, but absolutism is their 
creed, their love, and their hope. England was once the only 
8ix>t on earth where brilliant and absolute centralization found 
no footing. Shall the world never go on, and sliall not man- 
kind have at least two nations toward which they may look 
with some confidence that they will form a breakwater? I 
own, the older I grow the more fervently I love liberty, true 
and substantial liberty, and the more I hate absolutism, be 
it monarchical or democratic. • • • 
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TO A. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 

Uamburo, Norembcr 26, l&i4. 

My dear Db Tocqueville, — ... You ask mc about 
penitentiary matters in Prussia. Let mc tell you, under the 
seal of tlie strictest secrecy, that the King is unconlitionally 
for the Pennsylvania system, but most of his Ministers arc 
not. Humboldt (who is every evening until eleven o'clock 
Vflih the King) is against it. lie repeated to mc all the old 
btories against solitary confinement, not forgetting Lafayette's 
saying that he never brooded or planned so many revolutions 
as when he was imprisoned at Ohnlitz. The King asked mc 
to go to his Ministers, in his name, '^ and tr}' to convert them." 
Tellkampf, a German now residing in the United States, who 
has been here lately, has done a great deal of mischief. He 
has written a book in which he proposes the silliest things, — - 
solitar}' confinement, for instance, until the convict is cor- 
rected, say for a year or a year and a half, and then the 
Auburn system ! ! ! Yet this book has taken in Berlin, espe- 
cially with General Von Thiele, the Prime Minister, — a man 
of good intentions but limited views. I feel convinced that 
Tcllkampfs book will be 8er\'ed up in your Chamber next 
winter. Prepare yourself, thei-cfore, by reading an article on 
it b}' Doctor Varntrapp in the last number of his " Annals 
on Prison blatters," published in Scpteml)cr or October last. 
Varntrapp is one of the best penologic statistical writers. . . . 
As to Dickens's lachrymose story of the mulatto girl in 
Philadelphia, I sent De Beaumont my letter containing my 
personal obser\'ation of the case. It will at least balance 
Dickens's statement. Besides, have 3*ou not Eugene Sue's 
opinion? Sue's remarks in the "Mysteres do Paris" are 
worth infinitely more than Dickens's remarks in the ** Notes." 
. . • I have 8tix)ngly recommended to the King of Prussia to 
appoint inspectors-general of prisons, with the duty to lecturo 
in the universities on Penolog}% as I have called the whole 
branch of criminal sciences which occupies itself (or ought 
to do so) with the punithimni and the eriminal^ -— not with 
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dcGnition of crime, the subject of accountabilitj, and the 
proving of the crime, which belongs to criminal law and the 
penal process. Thus I would call you and Beaumont deux 
penologtttei dislinguii. Add that word to the **Dictionnaire 
dc TAcadcmie I " 

I have an article on Intramural and Extramural Executions 
(you 8oe I coin words i)rclty fast) in Mittcrmaicr's last num- 
ber of the ** Annals of Foreign Legislation/' The subject is 
important. I call intramural executions those which are per- 
formed before proi>er witnesses within the walls of tlic prison- 
yard, as is done in New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Kliode iHland, Ohio, &c. Extramural executions are a scandal, 
and fearfully immoral. ... 

December 23. Heceivcd a letter from Minister Bodel- 
schwcnk, charged by the King to offer me a temporary 
appointment in the ministry of Justice, principally to regu- 
late the Untersuchiings Gefiingnisse^ with a salary of a thou- 
sand dollars, until something more advantageous should offer. 
But this will be impossible. 

January G, 1845. Left Hamburg by mail, crossing the 
frozen Elbe in a sledge to Belgium ; thence again to London. 

The month of January, 1845, Licbcr spent in England 
and Scotland, sailing for America early in February, and 
reaching Boston on the nineteenth of that month. He 
went immediately to Columbia, where ho remained until 
the end of the college year; the summer he spent, as 
usual, in the North. 

TO MITTEUMAIER. 

MAVCiiEfiTER, Febmary 2, 1846. 

• • . Let mc communicate to you, as my confidential friend, 
a fact which will not be without interest to you. In a letter 
written from Hamburg I freely poured out my heart to the 
King of Prussia on the subject of the administration of Justice, 
and trial by Jury, saying that I should consider it fortunate 

12 
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if the time had already come for the introduction of trial by 
Jur}* in Prussia, but that a public and oral indictment of the 
accused was unconditional!}* and absolutely required. In 
answer the King sent me an offer to enter his service, with 
the temporary duty of aiding the Minister of Justice in the 
establishment and supervision of houses of detention until a 
I)ermanent position could be found. The King said to me, 
at an audience in Berlin : ^^ It will not be my fault if you do 
not return to Prussia." The salary wliich was offered was 
veiy small; I could not accept it, and said that I would 
await a suitable a[>pointment in America. To you I can say 
in conOdence that I am not so enamored of Prussia that I 
desire coute que coute to return there. 

Would that I had received an offer from your dear Heidel- 
berg ! One sometimes falls in love with women at first sight ; 
I thus loved Heidelberg. It is a place where I could await 
better times. The next re|)ort on Pentonville, by the 
puke of Richmond, Lord John Russell, &c., will be very 
** strongly in favor of solitary confinement as it exists in 
Pentonville." The committee will state that they had many 
doubts, and had for years been averse to reporting definitely 
to Parliament, but that they can no longer, in accordance 
with duty, keep silence, and hence recommend the system 
most cordially. All over Enghind, moreover, prisons of this 
kind will be erected. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TO mS WIFE. 

Febrhaht 25, 184& 

. . . DcKiNO Howe's absence people had undertaken to 
instruct Laura Ikidgman in the doctrine of the trinity and 
salvation. To the idea of God she had come herself as the 
Kain-inaker, just as early tribes have done. They told lier that 
Clirist lived long, long ago, and that he is the Lamb of God, 
when she, having hardly any idea of metaphorical language, 
quickly asked wUy he had not become a sheep by this time. 
She is much grown, and hardly leaves upon one any more 
the impression of the being she is. Indeed, in her presence 
one must remind onc*s self, that she is the deaf, dumb, blind, 
and useless girl, for she does not. She continues to be 
proud of every new word and idea she acquires, and brings 
them in for some days whenever she possibly can. I have 
read a book I bought at Bruges, in which, among other things, 
an account is given of a man who became deaf and blind, and 
the description of his loneliness is heart-rending. 



t* • • • 



TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, February 25, 1845. 
. . . Howe reminds me of Crawford. I saw a very graceful 
statuette of his last night at Medora's ; it is worthy of him. 
Crawford reminds me of Washington's statue. If I could I 
would conjure him to doff that hat. If I could I would beat 
that cocked hat all into a cocked hat I What on earth re- 
mains of Washington, if you put him in regimentals and clap 
a hat upon him, except his nose, which was plain, and not a« 
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the noses of most great men arc, I believe, finely delineated. 
It will not do. Let him not be daring. Possibly his genius 
may feel tempted and challenged to make even of a cocked 
hat something plastic. All he can do with it would be to 
make it less ugly than it might have been. A sculptor 
can do no more with a cocked hat than a grave poet can 
with a coiroe-pot; and all sculpture in its purest sphere is 
grave or solemn, even if it represents Jo}* and grace, for 
one of its elements is that it is symbolic. Let us never con- 
found the plastic art and painting, which may enter into somo 
details of reality, which the other must not touch, because it 
has the supix>rt, relief, and conciliation of color ; but sculp- 
ture lives in the form. Yet art is not imitation. I wonder 
whether there lias ever l)een a statue made of a warrior in the 
act of sheathing his sword. . . . 

TO HILLAKD AND SUMNER. 

CoLi'MniA, March 12, 1S45. 

. . . I have read Arnold's Life* and Letters, — an edifying 
book. He was a noble, pure, stirring man, a man altogether. I 
do by no means always agree with him ; on some points I totally 
disagree. But I cannot see how you could sa}' that he seems 
to have had doubts to his end. Perhaps he had some diilicul- 
ties, but surely he seems to have had no doubt whatsoever on 
the main point of the question on which the whole hinges : 
was or was not Christ God in flesh? He goes even so far as 
to say that Christ is to him the only way in which he could 
conceive God. Ah, if people had to fight with no greater 
doubts than he had after he settled at Laleham ! 

People often say, that on shipboard but an inch plank is 
between them and death. But a mere plank may also divido 
a man from life. Arnold had much critical power, I daro 
say, but no anal3'tical, I think, and that was a great blessing 
to him. How ver)*' little he even suspected the doubts and 
difldculties of some minds, he shows in his letter to an unbe- 
liever on the sick-bed, which does not even hint at any of the 
difficulties besetting him who cannot believe. 
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TO MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Columbia, April 17, 1845. 

• . . Madame dc Savign}', wife of the celebrated civilian, 
was deeply interested in my account of Laura and Howe, and 
made me promise to send the next Iletx)rt. . • • Laura's let- 
ters are precisel}* in the style, though still more childish, of 
the letters of my youngest boy, ciglit years old, — these short 
and abrupt sentences which also belong to the earliest periods. 
Oliver Caswell,* however, writes positively Chinese, — and I 
have always said the Chinese arc children grown old, — very 
old. The basis of their language is childishness, that of their 
art puerility ; yet these once settled, they were very much 
developed in their wa}'. Their government shows the same 
thing. It is the patriarchal principle, swelled out enormously. 

TO CHEVALIER BUNSEN. 

Columbia, April, 1845. 

... I am now studying the Oregon question, which I feel 
convinced will not bring about a war. In my opinion^ there 
is at present no prospect of this. Still, I am decided in my 
conviction that Oregon will be annexed to the United States, 
and cannot be claimed by anj' other power. Xo power on 
earth can stop the impulse of a westward emigration of Euro- 
peans and Kuropedcs, as soon as they are in America, and if 
there is any prevailing right to that territor}' on one side or 
the other, it certainly appertains to America. To me there 
seems no doiibt whatever that no foreign nation will be allowed 
to claim it. True, we have to suflcr from our annexation of 
Texas, — or rather from the intention to annex it, for as 3'ct we 
have no decided information from that quarter. The world, 
of course, is looking with suspicion toward the Oregon settle- 
ment, especially since the foolish declaration of the President 
has become known. Should you desire any historic political 
documents on the subject, you must read Greenough's '* Oregon 

^ Oliver Caswell and Laura Bridgman, both blind and deaf mntes. 
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and California," Boston, 1814. I would gladly send yon a 
copy, but have no opportunity from here. . . . You probably 
are not aware of the fact that man}* persons in the United 
States have a perfect mania for collecting autographs. I 
have found this especially amongst clergymen. I have been 
frequently applied to for letters from Niebuhr. Now, since 
Amold*8 Life has been republished here, which is greatly 
liked, man^' persons, even from the far West, have asked mo 
for your autograph. I have only the lines you wrote to me in 
London, which it would be possible to give awa}*, but these 
begin with the words, ** My dear old friend," and arc too pre- 
cious to me to part with ; but if 3*ou or some member of your 
family would send me a few leaves from one of your old 
manuscripts, no longer to })c made use of, I could make some 
I)COi)lc very happy, and it is, after all, a more innocent occa* 
pation to collect autographs than to annex Texas. 

Mfty 30. Wife and children arrive from Hamburg. 

June 30. Arrived in Boston. 

Jttit/ 2. Received another invitation to enter the Prussian 
service, and to give lectures in the University of Berlin. This 
offer was declined. 

July 3. Dined with Matilda at Longfellow's. 

Jult/ 4. Sumner's Anti-War oration, which seemed to me 
the worst advised, and one of the worst reasoned speeches I 
have ever heard. 

July 7. Dined at Longfellow's with Sumner, Ilillard, Fel- 
ton, and Doctor Frothingham, Long, animated, but rory 
pleasant conversation on War. 

Ju!y D. Annie AVard brought Laura Bridgroan to see us. 
I have m}' firi»t conversation with her. 

July 10. With Sumner to Fletcher Webster's, where I 
was to have met Webster and Samuel B. Buggies. They had 
left, and I followed them to the boat. At Ilingham, Web- 
ster's carriage met us, and we drove to Marshfield. Arrive at 
eleven p. u. 

July 17* Breakfast at half-past seven. Afterward drove 
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to Green River. Sailed out into the bay in Webster's yaeht. 
Fisibed, swam, and drove liome. 

Webster told us that when a lad, a friend of his father's 
seriously advised him to become a sorcerer, for they needed 
one to recover goods, cattle, children, and other articles. 

July 18. Drove out to the apple-tree, planted by Peregrine 
White, who was born on board the ** Mayflower." While at 
tea, fine music in the ganlen ; about twelve young mechanics 
of Marshfield having formed themselves into a band. They 
phi^od finely, and afterwards sang c^ctremely well in tho 
Librar}'. 

July 19. Early breakfast, and return to South Boston. 

Early in October Licbcr returned to Columbia. 

TO UILLARD. 

Columbia, October 18, 1845. 

. • . You rejoice with me, no doubt, at the Post law. It is 
something. Let us bring a sacriOcc. I don't know to what 
God we could sacrifice, for the ancients had no idea of tho 
importance even, of communication. Mercur}', with his 
winged slippers, is a sore fellow. Perhaps we had best 
canonize Rowland Hill at once. God bless him I Arc you 
aware that no letter, no note, has passed between us since the 
reduction of the anti-civilization postage? And would it not 
almost have been fair to send empty envelopes on that day to 
every one of one's friends ? . . . 

Why, Hi] lard, has my inner man changed more during last 
summer than at any previous equally short period, — those only 
excepted, in whicli events take place that ripen souls as the 
southerly breezes mature the grapes of Tyrol, in a day, an 
hour: such as first battles, first love, first Raphaels, first 
deep-felt submission to God, first deep afllictions, first dwelU 
ing in Rome, and whatever else may transfuse the human soul 
with those agents of Joy or grief that tincture it throughout, 
or change its substance? There has been a sad plucking in 
the vineyard of my soul, and life has several times stepped up 
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to mc and tauntingly said : '* Nono of your old attachments ! " 
This is a fact, and as such I mention it. Sometimes, even, I 
felt as though this country, for which I willingly offer to forego 
prizes held out to mc elsewhere, spurned mc. This 1 know is 
not precisely true, though the real state of things and amount 
of the matter are not far from this. . • . My boys, — all three 
around mc, — arc, as you may well imagine, a great delight. 
Tliey are fine, gamesome, affectionate children and com- 
panions, sometimes so bright, sometimes so stupid. We 
enjoy the incomparal)le sunsets of South Carolina together, 
and walk and, — and all would be right were any distinct 
plan before mc. • . . Write soon, and comfort mc ; for though 
I believe that you have never yet presented mc Utteri$ mero 
motu scnptis, I must say you iiave never yet proved an 
epistolary rcpudiator to me ; indeed you return far more than 
you receive, resembling our dear mocking-birds, which answer 
a crude whistling of mine with sweet tunes and touching melo- 
dies. ... 

TO MITTERMAIER. 

Columbia, S. C, March 30, 1846. 

... I mentioned to you that Von Humboldt requested me to 
give my views to the King of Prussia on the Judiciary. I did 
80, and moreover, in ver}* positive language. Humboldt was 
so much pleased with m}* letter that he sent it by a B[)ecial mes- 
senger to Charlottenburg. I then received the offer of a tem- 
porary appointment, with a salary of one thousand dollars, 
until a permanent ix)sition could be given me. I answered 
that I should prefer to wait for the latter, and returned to 
America. 

My friends in Boston, to whom I had declared that I would 
no longer remain in the South, and that I should return to 
Germany if no acceptable offer were made to mo from the 
l^orth, exerted themselves last July to establish a new pro- 
fessorship for me in the Cambridge Law School. Our grQat 
Story was at the head of the movement r all progressed favor* 
ably; some wealthy citizens had promised their assistance; 
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when suddenly, in the death of this eminent man, I lost the 
dear and proven friend to whose influence I owed so much. 
I cannot explain to you how his death annihilated the whole 
plan, but such, alas I is the fact. In the mean time I had a 
new offer from Prussia, — a definite sum to defray the expense 
of moving, and thirteen hundred thalers for a temiK)rar)- po- 
sition in the Department of Justice, with the permission to 
lecture at tlie Uuivci-sity on Peuologj-, But, in the mean- 
while, how much had happened in Germany, in Prussia I I 
have too much experience of the world not to see that, under 
the circumstances, if I were to go to Berlin I should lead an 
unsatisfactory, unhapp}*, perhaps even a wretched, life. The 
King has, as I have heard from different sources, a personal 
liking for me. I could not, therefore, live in absolute privacy 
in Berlin, quietly performing my duties. The king has no forco 
of character, and under the present conditions is the most unfit 
monarch possible. Circumstances are ever more powerful than 
desires, resolutions, or men, and decided utterances and actions 
would be expected, perhaps demanded, of me. In Prussia 
there is not the craving for freedom, for the progress of true 
citizenship, or sound laws, which I love by instinct as a Greek 
loved his liberty. I can, of course, remain silent when I see 
that I can l)e of use b}' doing so, but I cannot lie, 1 cannot 
act adversely to libert}' ; and this, in the development of cir- 
cumstances, would soon be demanded of me, so that I should 
feci lost, and curse the day that I left this free countr}*. I Ixv 
lieve — indeed, I have been informed — that I could stipulate 
for a higher and a more permanent salary, but what does all 
that amount to if I am placed among people to whom I should 
al)solutely not belong? I know some characters in historj' 
who, in like circumstances, grasped power, and yet enjoy a 
tolerabl}' fair reputation with i^osterit}* ; but these are not my 
examples. Thus matters stand. IIow different it would have 
been had your government offered mo a position at the Uni- * 
versity. Tliere I should have been able to move quietly in 
my own sphere, without the danger of being forced intp false 
positions. Let me know in your next whether you agree 
with me. 
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I have been occupied for some time with the German Crim- 
inal Trial and Procedure, and find it far more objectionable 
in many respects than I had ever expected. I will, to elicit 
your opinion, communicate to you my own on that part of tho 
Theory of Proof, according to wliich a deed which has been 
half or three-quarters proved may be punished in the same 
proi^rlion. You know, of course, that in Knglish law tho 
vcrdiit ** guilty" or **not guilty," i.e. ** proved" or ♦* not 
proved," is given, and that, according to this, punishment is 
cither infiicted as a whole or no sentence whatever is pro- 
nounced. The German Procedure, however, piuiishes even 
when the crime has not, according to the Theory of Proofs 
been perfectly proved ; which appears to me a logical out- 
ragej and a piece of practical cruelty such as 1 believe is rarely 
met with elsewhere. Crimes are deeds which arc to bo pun- 
ished. Did they punish themselves all wouKl end here, but 
a punisher is necessary. Again, if the punisher were omni- 
8(!ient, as the Almighty Judge is, the matter would end there. 
The punisher, however, is a man. Before he can punish-— 
which act includes the infliction of sufTering — the fact must 
Appear ; t. e. he must know that the deed has been committed 
ond by whom ; be must be convinced. Not that tho subjectivo 
conviction of the punisher is of an}* essential importance iis 
to the fact itself, — that is past and cannot be affected ; but 
in order to have the right to inflict suffering, one must have 
positive knowledge of the deed which has been committed. 
A rock 18 seen through a telescope ; but whether it is seen 
clearly or not has no influence on the existence of the rock. 
Thus, a Judge may be more or less convinced of the fact or 
guilt, as in the whole world things may be more or less prob- 
able, i.e. appear so to our mind. But the fact itself (which 
Again must be apparent, provided punishment is to bo a Jural 
proceeding and not a mere matter of prudence) is not thereby 
made a half or throe-quarters fact ; which, moreover, would 
have to be the case if the punishment were to depend on the 
degree of conviction in the mind of tho Judge. Tho German 
Procedure is as illogical in this matter as a mariner would be 
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who, bccaasc he did not see a rock ahead clcarl}*, should steer 
only half as far out of his course as would be necessary to 
avoid the danger. Wliat connection is there between the 
seeing of the rock and its existence? If the question were 
whether we should admit a certain person to our more inti- 
mate socict}*, we shouhl certainly be guided by probubilities ; 
for this would be a prudential measure, not a Jural question^ 
which demands, al)ovc all, the fact, t. «. for those not present 
at the dcod, absolute conviction thereof according to the stated 
rules of evidence. We can form no comparative of ** infact^* 
or say ** mort infact^'* '* mott infant** But if there is only 
the positive degree, only one deed, the punishment cannot 
vary with the subjective conviction of the Judge, for this con- 
viction makes half or one-eighth facts. The German Proce- 
dure commits the palpable error of substituting the subjective 
conviction of the judge for the objective deed, and of making 
punishment — which, if it is to be a Jural measure, must depend 
only on the latter — refer to the former, the entirely non* 
essential, and only instrumentally important process in the 
mind of the punisher. The German Procedure commiU the 
crying wrong of confounding the criminal trial with prudential 
measures, e,g. docimation, or arrest before trial. Even the 
most trilling punishment must rest on truth, i,e, proof, before 
it can be called Jnral ; and to accept a more or less proved 
fact in Criminal Law (where a fact is not a belief of the Judge, 
but the conviction of the prisoner) is the same error according 
to which a certain number of oaths in the Koran or with the 
•ancient Franks ma<l« a fact more true. Once more, the only 
esMontinl elements in Penology are crime, criminal, and pun- 
ijihment ; everything else is merely incidental ; but the Geiman 
Procc<lure makes the certainty of the punisher an essential. 
The confusion of the ideas resembles that of the Fiji Island- 
ers, who take more powder and bullets to kill a largo man ; 
and one of whom excused himself to some extent to a mis- 
sionary, who had accused him of murder, by sa3ing that he 
had taken only enough ammunition in killing bis victim — a 
rather large man*- as was nccessaxy to kill a small man or 
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a woman. This confusion of idcns, as well as many other 
features of tho German Criminal Procedure, shows the an- 
bappy traces of the Inquisition, and the slight regard shown 
to the accused, as well as to the individual in general. I do 
not know whether this subject has ever been treated of 
from this point of view. If not, I should lilte to draw atten- 
tion to it, and leave it to you, my dear friend, to publish 
these passages with my name, — something which could easily 
be done here or in England or France. At all events, I ho^TO 
for your answer. My views became especially decided on 
rcUding some of the reports of trials which Feuerbach gives, 
and a translation of which I found in the ** Edinburgh 
Kcyicw." 

You will certainly agree with me in the opinion that Parlia- 
mentarj' Law, or Rcglemcnt, as it is called in France, is of 
the highest importance. St Marcy acknowledges the fact, 
which, indeed, is apparent enough, that P2ngland is far in 
advance of the other European nations on this subject. Of 
course, man}* subjects have been developed here with more 
freedom ; others arc in a better condition in England. • . . 

TO MITTERMAIER. 

Columbia, April G, 1840. 
. . . Have you read Doctor Whcwell (of Cambridge) on 
Morality and Polity ? He has taken much from my ** Ethics " 
without even mentioning the work, and even asked me, when 
I breakfasted with him, whether I had any objection to his 
using words I had formed, in order to express certain ideas, 
without acknowledging the source. I answered that be as a 
gentleman would know what was just and proper. The work 
has since been published. lie uses m}* technical expressions, 
and, as I said, does not even mention my work. • . . 

Tho entries in his Diary at this time arc very few and 
short The following is the only one of general interest : — 

Jun€ 7. Tlic immense activity now in Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston, shown in the many annual meetings of 
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sccU, societies, &c., Bible, prison abolition, &c., &c., is 
exclusively American and modern. It exists nowhere elsc« 
and never before. The number of people, the variety of 
purix)scs, the speeches, reports, &c., produce a prodigious 
slir. The Old-School Presbyterians have declined taking tho 
LonVs Supix;r together with tho Xew-School Presbyterians, 
OS the latter ha<l offered. It is rank, savage, old-fashioned, 
Knox-onian, hard-cider Calvinism. 

In 184G, during the vacation, Liebcr, with a letter of 
intnxluction from Daniel Webster to Judge Bunict, and 
** all good people of Cincinnati and Ohio/' paid hiii fir»t 
vi&it to the Wcist. He was much delighted with it, and 
said that he had never known the United States before 
this nsit to Cincinnati He saw a number of people, and 
vLiitcd the prisons as usual. 

TO niS WIFE. 

Lexixgtoit, Kentucky, September 3, 1846. 

I have just returned from Mr. Cla^^'s. ... I left Cincinnati 
Monday morning, and meant to remain here only one day, 
but it was spent so delightfully, instructively, and smokingly 
with Mr. Clay, and he urged me so kindly to stay another 
day and dine with him, I could not resist, however anxious 
I am to return. Mr. Clay speaks with as much calmness of 
his loss of the presidency — and that too by illegal votes, 
as he thinks and I believe — as Joseph Bonaparte used to 
say to me : '* Lorsque j'etais Roi d'Espagne." Yet he speaka 
with perfect truthfulness, and does not pretend not to havo 
been disiappointcd, and deeply so. You know how much I 
have alwa3*s cherished him ; my affection is now even in- 
creased. Politics, history, anecdotes, bulls, blood-horses, 
slavery, — everything was talked of except tariff; for, having^ 
the very opposite views to his, why should I have discussed 
it with him ? Surely neither of us would have been the wiser 
for it. I saw many of his beautiful presents. - His daughter* 
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in-law, my neighbor at dinner, was educated at the Inglis's. 
There was no lack of convci-sation. Keutuck}' is charming, 
•» gentle bills covered with woodland, pastures eveiywhcre, 
and Hue trees. Just sullicicnt to shade the rich, green English 
turf beneath, and such fine macadamized roads I Ohio and 
Kentucky are, par excellence^ green States, — rich, succu- 
lent verdure. There is a meeting of the Grand Lodge of 
Kentucky here ; this brings many people and many ladies. 
These women arc surprisingly well, dressed, and most of 
them are handsome, — a great relief after travelling in Ohio, 
where the plainest women I have seen in the United States 
abound. It seems odd that the Tennessee women are the 
prettiest. This had already struck me in Washington. I am 
going to Louisville ; thence, at three in the morning, to the 
Mammoth Cave. Then I roust go to Nashville, to find my 
nearest way home, and from there post-haste to Columbia. • . . 

In his Diary Liebcr speaks thus of the impression made 
upon him by the West : — 

August 7. On the beautiful Monongahela to Httsbnrg'. 
What a humming-beehive this will be a century hence, for 
here is grain, coal, and water down to New Orleans. Drove 
out to Judge Wilkins' ; fine seat ; a letter to him from Vice- 
President Dallas, lie drives me to town, through the arsenal, 
the large iron-foundries ; inspect the suspension aqueduct, by 
a German, Roebling, — a wonder, indeed, the ancients would 
have called it. Drive to the penitentiary; well conducted. 
... Oh, I like this West ! It is beautiful ; everything fertile. 

Auguit 19. Cincinnati pleases me much. Its destiny is 
immense. Food and manufacture! Judge McLean very 
kind indeed. I feel as if I had not known the United States 
before. 

TO 0. 8. niLLAKD. 

CoLUMniA, 8. C, Febmary 25, 1847. 
• • • I cannot agree with yon in your view of the English 
Church. Whether good or bad, it seems to me plainly obvi* 
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0U8 that jou havo allowed your present study to enshroud 
your head when you say that you almost douht whether the 
Kcformation, such as it was, was a blessing to England. I 
am no bawlcr for Church and State, but I clearly see that the 
world would not have what is, in my opinion, its greatest 
earthly good, aud tliat by a great many odds, too, —I mean 
Anglican liberty : that whole bo<ly of essential principles of 
civil liberty, representative government, two Houses, parlia- 
mcntar}' law, Jury (at least, such as they have it in flngland), 
rcspoubiblc minisiters, liberty of the press, the taxes belonging 
to the lower House, most of the choicest fruits of the common 
law, town, ward, and other primary meetings, and what I 
called in the '* Political Ethics" homocrac^-, — without the 
Ucformation in England. This, I say, appears to me plainly 
obvious. For myself, I believe that the Episcopal government 
(with the Dissenters, I allow) is the reason why the P^nglish 
people are that nation which is most pervaded by religion. 
AVith them religion remained religion. For the Germans it 
is a very beautiful thing or the finest of philosophies ; with 
the French it is either a necessary sacerdotal institute or 
coarse priestcrafl or une chose tres $pirUueUe ; with us it is 
sectarian dogmatics or an im|X)rtant social agent ; but with 
the English it permeates all : no one is ashamed of it, and 
positive belief is the general rule. Nowhere else, I believe, 
could a man like Arnold have united with all his talents, 
&c., such fervor, and have died such a death. Nowhere 
else should we find such simple belief in a man like Lord 
Dudley. With no nation would a Parry or Franklin havo so 
regularly read his Sunday prayers at the North Pole. Cath- 
olics, to be sure, would have read mass ; but this was not 
mass, and it was no priest that read it. Perhaps you an- 
swer : *' But at what cost did the English hold firm to their 
religion? Where is their criticism, their theological lore?" 
True, but religion is more important. Just v^jnt^ right, is moro 
iro{)ortant than law and Jurists, however learned. Perhaps 
you say : ** Look at Ireland." True again, I say. She was 
shamefully governed, but we most not forget that a thousand 
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things arc easy in despotic governments vihich arc not so in 
free govcrunicnts. All liberty is sharp. It was so in auti* 
quity ; it is so now. Look at our slavery. In liberty every- 
thing l)ecomes a sharp, decided, quick, and distinctive agent ; 
and though Ireland ought to be better ruled, it is no use if a 
I'russian, a Kaumer says : *^Look at us ; how peaceably here 
Jews, Papists, and Lutherans live together." So do the blacks 
and whites live in close fraternity in the despotic States of 
Asia. I trust I need not add that I uo not believe in the 
apostolic succession. That is really a very poor — one feds 
almost tempted to sa}*, a contemptible — flcliun. I am afraid 
I shall be misunderstood. One can hardly help being so 
when writing hastily on so vast a subject ; but so much let 
me add: what I have stated is my conviction, the result of 
much reading, long observation, and earnest meditation. 

Alas! why should |)eoplc allow their hearts to be cram^ 
ponues and their minds to be constricted when they diflfer 
from a friend? They trifle with alfection, or else the}' are 
email-hearted and narrow-soulcd. One thing has never hap* 
ponod to me : I have never lost a friend from neglect or a 
cliirerencc of opinion, at least, not knowingly. Love is so 
choice and rare a thing that people ought to keep, guard, 
foster, and nurture it, as the souFs noblest treasure, with a 
miser's fondness for his lucre. I remember when Judge 
Story had read my ** Ethics" and spoke warmly of them 
to me, I said : ** Think of these words if we should ever differ, 
even i>ointedly differ, at any future period. Let our minds 
differ ever so much, our souls never." There is reason to 
believe that this might be appropriately i*epeated, if, indeed, 
not too late. As to our state of i)olitic8, I still say, and with 
much more conviction every daj', that we want a new party, 
a country party, repudiating Whig and Democrat, or rather 
absorbing both, a party with this programme : *- 

Free trade, — that is, exchange as God wills it ; 

Rational views on slavery. No fanaticism ono way or the 
other ; no Curse-the-Union party in the North ; no Skveiy- 
beauty party in the South ; 
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Pro^ss in a conscn-ativc spirit, — a spirit wbich acknowl- 
cili^es society to be a continuum ; 
Conscientious administration, — no party rabidncss. • • • 

Ever your loving friend. 

TO rRIVr-COU>'CILLOU mXTERMAIER, 

Columbia, S. C, May 7, 1847. 
. . . Yesterday wo received intelligence of a victory at 
I'ucnte Xaeional. How remariiable this war with ^lexico 
appears I Tliat in the nineteenth century, and in the United 
States, a cabinet war hhould yet be possible is astonishing ; 
for this was at its beginning as mucli a cabinet war as any ia 
the last centur}', and of the kind which wc publicists imagined 
eoiiM never happen again. AV'liat will be the consequence of 
all these battles? It is ver}' possible, even probable, that our 
troops will have entered the capital of Mexico by the time you 
receive this letter. But what will then happen? A country 
like Mexico, of such an extent, so thinly peopled, and this by 
a half-civilized race, is not conquered by taking its capital 
city. I believe, however, that in the end wc shall receive, or 
rather retain, California, and sincerely hope that one of the 
conditions of peace will be that we can build the canal through 
the Isthmus of Panama, so ardentl}' desired. I do my best 
that we may firmly lake hold of this all-important point. By 
this means the war will have the most momentous results in 
the histon* of civilization. . . . While it seems curious to us 
that a cabinet war should take place at this time and in this 
locality, it is not less remarkable to see with what an impulse 
the citizens of a free republic fight ; for however wrong the 
war was in its origin, the troops — volunteers from all parts 
of the Union — are brave and excellent. This is the result 
of the spirit of liberty and the influence of newspapers^ for 
every one, even the most obscure common soldier, knows that 
the whole nation hears of him and watches him. It is a sub- 
ject on which one could easily write some chapters. Had the 
war been justifiable, I probably should have preferred to help 
in shaping history in the field, instead of teaching it in the 

U 
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Iccturc-room ; but it is a question whether he who volunteers 
in an unjust war does not participate iu the wrong, and this I 
cannot but answer affirmatively. ... 

I do not doubt that you as well, as myself were deeply 
grieved when tlic Royal Patents in Prussia were published. 
We asked for bread, and they gave us a stone ; it was an in- 
sult, a crowning disgrace. Consider how far the Knglish were 
advanced in 1C17, how they understood the guarantees of 
liberty', how constitutional principles were already firmly es- 
tabli«<hed, — and then look at the wretched condition of PruH« 
sia in 18 17. Alas for my beloved, insulted, miHuscd country ! 
The nobilit}' have gained everything, while tlie people are bur- 
dened with heavy taxes, seemingly with their own consent. 
Not a single guarantee for liberty, — not one ! Not an ap- 
proach to a constitutional government. Prussia has not the 
courage openly to take sides with Austria and Russia, for 
** conscience makes cowards of us all," and she has not the 
heart, the soul, the manliness, the honesty, to go hand in 
hand with free P^ngland. The future historian will remark 
on Prussia's baneful influence and her wavering inconsistency 
between the requirements of civilization and a police govern- 
ment, keeping the noble land for centuries from her destiny. 

TO SUMNER. 

Columbia^ May 22, 1847. 
Mr, "Webster did not make himself agreeable here. The 
students illuminated their houses, the cliapcl windows, and 
public buildings ; they had bonfires, music, and a torchlight 
procession ; but he remained cold, torpi<l, like an alligator, 
and was in his intercourse absent to a degree of discourtesy 
which manv considered rudeness. lie has not entered into a 
single conversation, I believe, with any one, which is the 
more felt since our judges sit here at present- unitedly, and 
showed a [xisitivc desire to honor him. The South Carolinian 
holds his judges in ver}' high respect ; they arc the hig men of 
the State, somewhat in the old English sense. An}' discour- 
tesy, therefore, to them is felt all over the State, especially as 
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he had boon met by them with a spirit of personal regard and 
a desire to manifest profound respect for •' the first lawyer of 
the country," the great statesman, &c. . . . What do j'ou 
think of tlie madhouse speeches of on the Abolition plat- 
form in New York ? Down with the Countrj-, down with the 
Church, down with the Constitution ! These men exhibit the 
thousand-times exhibited phenomenon of men sinking into 
fanatical idolatry of their cause and making it bigotedly the 
C'XchiHive cud of this life, Just as the founders of many religious 
onlcrM idolixo one particular passage of the liiblcyand knock 
nearly all the others on the head. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Columbia, May 28, 1847. 

I now thank you, dear Sumner, not for the copy of ** White 
Shivery," whicii you scqt me, but for the work. We have read 
it with profit. It is a valuable monograph, and cannot other- 
wise tiian strengthen those who still require to be strengthened. 

I do not know whether it is for sale, or whether you have 
spare copies. If so, I would beg you to send a copy to Mrs, 
W. C. Preston, and another to Rev* Dr. Thorn well, both in 
this place. I prefer that you send it to Mrs. Preston, because 
he — receiving in common with us all, occasionally, furibund 
publications from the Abolitionists, sometimes pictures, which 
represent the Southerner in the act of whipping the negro to 
death — might throw it aside unread when simply looking at 
the title. I do not know for whom you mainly intended the 
publication. If for the South, j'our repeated mention of the 
** pcfMiliar institution," in brackets, is a taunt which must 
impede its elTect. The term is, indeed, significant in more 
than one way, and a powerful tract might be written on it, 
but I cannot see the use of repeated introduction where con- 
viction and conversion are aimed at. If, however, you 
merely desire to rouse the North, the sting is in its place. 
Where have you got the German waj- of long and multiplied 
notes from? I do not mean to animadvert, but merely ask. 
That subject of notes is a vcr)' diillcalt one. The French 
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aflccted way of Just mentioning the author, or the least pos« 
Bible word of a title at the bottom of the page, is silly. On 
the otli4*r hanil, to lot the text float on the notes, like a thin 
nheet ofdil on n eiip of water for a ni;;ht lamp, IntiTfcn'M with 
the unity of the work and the quiet of the reader's mind, whllo 
it ea.Hily exposes the author to the suspicion of vanity. I 
o(\en And it diflicult to choose the prot)er mean. 

It is hard to drop ini|)ortant matter, merely because not 
agreeable to tasteful arrangement or to the reader's mental 
ease. I obser\'e that you, too, use sometimes the pronoun 
before the noun to which it relates, a very common thing ia 
Knglish, *nnd not always easily avoided. . . . lint what is all 
thU compared to the main subject, that subject of which cvca 
** White Slaver}' " is but an interesting variety? Every day it 
occupies me more and more. 

llow rerpfuscht my life has been and is! Look at the 
United States. Look at Prussia. Look at mc, whose very 
soul was made for liberty, as the eye is for the light. Fa- 
naticism and callous levity here, and ill-treated, ruined Ger- 
many there ! I weep like the Persian, the prototype of all 
*' who sec the misery and have no powcF." • . . 

In a letter, dated Philadelphia, September 18, 1847, 
Licber writes : — 

I passed one of the happiest days of my life with Professor 
• Ilenr}', the secretary of the Smithsonian, at Princeton. He is 
one of the rarest men in the United States, a deep thinker, 
liberal, genial, candid, thirsting to learn more, and therefore 
inspinting and bringing out others. We soon stood not only 
face to face together, but mind to mind, and even soul to soul. 
• . .He coincides wholly with another plan of mine, — a statis- 
tical bureau, and will do all he can to promote it. This is far 
more important than I can make it appear at this moment. 
. • • As to the accusation in regard to the slave question, I 
am not son*}* ; for I have oilen thought that I should be glad 
if presaed out of ray chair, so that I need not afterwards re* 
proach myself with having carelessly abandoned a good place, 
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and led my dear wife and children into want. I shall write 
ilioni a Biilmtuntinl an.nwcr on my return, which yoii nhnllrcad. 
1 wImIi to do notlihi;^ without ciihit coiiMitltation with my ^oo<1 
wifo, I Hiiy ♦•Away, uwuy, from South CaroHna;" and 1 
should ttUp|)ort you anyhow. 

TO PRIVY-COUNCILLOR MITTERMAIER. 

Columbia, S. C^ March 31, 1848. 
My x>kar, and cektainly kow gueatly AorrATEO, FmEND, 
— What f^reat events have happened since I last wrote to you I 
Have Guizot and Louis Philippe, formerly so wise, actually 
become insune ? And is there no Judgment or common sense 
amongst the people who call themselves Republicans ? . . . 
The so-called Republic may last for some time, for there ia 
nothing that excites enthusiasm in a limited monarch}*, un- 
supported as it is in France by beneficeut national institutions 
or devotion to a long-existing dynasty. . . . What will be the 
consequence of these events in Germany ? I believe that there 
will be a war, the end of which can only have one result — 
the unity of Germany. Communists will play their part, and 
groat mistakes will be made, and the lack of political educa- 
tion will be painfully felt ; but, I repeat it, if there is a con* 
vulsion I count upon unity as its result. This is the first 
practical benefit required. Liberty would soon follow. Cer- 
tainlv all who claim the name of Germans must be unanimous 
on this one i>oint, that the crowd of princes has been tolerated 
long enough. 

TO DR. S. O. HOWE. 

CoLrsTBiA. S. C, April 8. 1848. 

... An anecdote for you. The other day, when the Ger- 
man news had arrived, I was obliged to lecture. I began, — 
but I could not. I said : " Jkly young friends, I am unfit for 
you this afternoon. News has arrived that Germany too is 
rising, and my heart is full to overflowing. I," — but I felt 
choked. I ix>inted toward the door. The students left it, — 
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gave a hearty cheer for **01(1 Germany." I husricd homo 
and fell on my bed, and cried like a child, — no, far more, 
like a man. 

TO CHAIILES SUMNER. 

April 21, 1848. 

. . . Oscar has been in the Berlin fight of the 18th and 19th 
of March. My wife bears up against all tlicse overwhelming 
accounts and the anxiety about her son ; but leaving her thus 
increases my care, and I feel once more the heavy weight of 
our consciousness that we are lonely here without kindred 
futuilics. . • . 

I do not believe in a French republic. They will have a 
kingless government, indeed, for some years, perhaps a lus* 
tnnn ; but it cannot be a republic, because the}* have no in* 
stitutions for it ; they seek republicanism in a wrong place, 
and they dabble in generalities. Beautifully as Lamartine's 
proclamations arc written, and noble as some, perhaps most, 
sentiments in them are, they contain also many radical follies. 
The ease with which the republic has been proclaimed and 
received bodes ill for its permanency*. It reminds one of the 
change of a Parisian fashion. I plucked Louis Philippe long 
ago out of my heart, and have long considered Guizot like a 
moth bent on rushing into the flame. I allow that there was 
cause for an emeuU^ but nothing has shown me yet that there 
was cause for a revolution. . • . 

TO DOCTOR HOWE. 

Columbia, S. C, Maj 22, 1848. 

My dear Howe, — Whenever you shall have succeeded 
one of these days in bringing me to the North, I will give 
you full right to tease me about slavery ; but until then yoa 
must not reproach me with staying where I am forced to stay. 
My friends need not fear that I have not seriously reflected 
upon the subject. • • . I hope to sail on the 20th of June fVom 
New York. Conscience and duty urge me. My native land 
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calls inc to sec with mj' own eyes and to help if I can. I may 
return by way of Paris, but it is wholly uncertain. I may re- 
turn merely to fetcii ray wife and children. ... 

What a downright billy clamor that is about org^anization 
of labor I This, by the way, is the very argument of the de- 
fenders of slaver}', and was the precise ground upon which 
Fletcher of Saltoun placed his recommendation of reintrodu- 
cing slaveiy into Scotland. He coincided, also, with Louis 
lUanc and the Communists in the hatred of capital, for he 
proposed to abolish interest, — but to organize labor. Why, 
freedom of production and exchange is the first basis of 
liberlv. . . . 

I am ready to serve, if I can do so, in whatev-cr humble 
station. I have no particle of patriotism left which attaches 
itself to the glebe. My life has been such as wholly to quench 
it. Nor do I feel proud of Germany's past 

The letters from which extracts have been given will 
show t!)c reader how intense was Doctor Licber s interest 
in the revolutionary movements which were spreading 
throughout Europe. In June, as soon as his college work 
wxs fmisshcd, he started for New York, whence he set sail 
for Germany, to judge for himself of the condition of 
tilings, and to see whether, under a new and more liberal 
government, there might not be a place for him in which 
his wide experience might bo of service to his countiy. 
The story of his disappointment will be found narrated in 
the following extracts from his letters : — 

On Board tub Steamer " XIermann," dovxd roB Europb, 

SouTnAMPTON, July 4, 1848. 

. . . We arrived here after a passage of eleven days and 
twenty-two hours, — one of the swiftest passages ever made. 
I went immediately on shore and made a trip to Salisbury, — 
seeing the cathedral, — to Stonehenge, and Old Sarum. In the 
evening I read in ** The Times" that the German Parliament 
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has clcctcvl the Archduke John of Austria Vicar-Gcncral of 
the Empire, and I feel so low and disgusted and poor in con- 
sequence, that I wish I had ui}- puiisage-nionc}' back. I 
cannot write any more, my heart is so full of a sickening 
feeling. It was wrong in Nature ever to have made me a 
German. 



• • 



TO COUNXILLOR MITTERMAIER. 

a 

BnevEX, July 7, 1818. 
Yesterday I arrived here after a trip of thirteen days and 
thirteen hours from New York. I read in England that 
Gennany has returned to the House of Austria for a sov- 
ereign ! And here I learn that the Prince of Prussia * was 
received back to Berlin with joy and acclamation I I have 
come to see with my own eyes, and of course I shall go to 
Frankfort. ... 

TO HIS WIFE. 

CoTTiNGEX, July 21, 1843. 

Altogether I have not found the heart, hopefulness, ardor, 
stir, which in a certain degree I had hoj[)ed to find. Perhaps 
it will be different in Frankfort. One exception, and a very 
noble one, I must mention. When I visited old Ilitzig I 
found him stretched on his bed, blind in one eye, palsied, 
emaciated, and wretched. This wreck of a man said to me, 
the tears streaming down his face so that his spectacles were 
bedewed with them : ** Ja, mein lieber Licber, wir gchen doch 
ciner grossen Zeit enlgegen " [** There are great times before 
us'*]. This was Ilitzig, who had made his career, obtained 
his titles, and gained all his friends under absolutism. He is 
old ; while Knoblauch, and all those, so much younger, wail 
and contemn and run down! I could not see Humboldt. 
I went to Potsdam, but he was quite ill in bed. While I was 
on the stairs the King came to visit him; he is so short- 
sighted he did not know me. I was glad, for it would have 

1 Af tcrwardi King; and tha present Emperor, William L 
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been painful to mo to talk with him on tho late aiTairs. I 
pity biin from in}- 60ul. Ho is ono of the many kings \rhose 
sad lot it is to 1>c born to a tliroue ; good and amiable, they 
ncvcrtliclcss make the poorest kings. He has very few friends 
left. ... 

These brief extracts from his Diary will illustrate the 
general excitement : — 

Again in Frankfort General hopelctisncss, — strange con- 
trast with the geijcral glorious harvest through which I trav- 
elled. Poor transaction of business. No idea of parliamentary 
law. . . . Dine with Mittermaicr, Von Mohl, Wurm, liurgor- 
meister Schmidt. To IIcidellK'rg. Large meeting of the 
people, — banners, music, speeches. On the whole, well con- 
ducted. Old Winter presided, lilumc, Schloffel, — all spoke.- 
Back to Frankfort. Kvery where hurrahing, shooting 1 

Aiiffust 1. I'arliament. Debate on the abolition of nobility. 
Poor speaking and ver}' i>oor arguments. Ever}' one seems 
familiar with the thought that it must soon come to a violent 
fitruirglc. Pru.?sia shows herself more and more separatistic. 
Never a more dlfTicult revolution than this one in Germany. 
. . . Heard old Arndt, whom I had visited before. Ilis 
**Vaterlands Lied" and tho gigantic '* Licdcrvercine" form 
a historical clement of the present time. 

Aiiyust 3. Discussion on httbeat corpu$» They do not 
touch General Warrants ; altogether not thorough. 

August 4. Passing of the habecu corpus principle. 

Doctor Licbcr remained in Frankfort until September 1, 
attending the Parliamentary debates, and making excur- 
sions to Mayence, Coblcnz, Cologne. Then to Gottingcn 
and Berlin, where he saw Humboldt, who wished hira to 
^ write something about Germany on his passage home. 
After a few days in Hamburg, he sailed from Brcmer- 
hafcn oh tho 15th of September. 
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TO HIS WIFE. 

Fbankfort, August 8, 1848, 

. • • This, then, is the first letter which is to give you an 
account of Gcrnumy, and myself, with reference to the new 
state of things. I find it very diincult, for not only is affec- 
tion snatching all the time at my pen while I am writing on 
]X)Iitic4; but the state of things is so complicated, and so 
undetermined and peculiarly German, that it is hardly possi- 
ble to give anything satisfactory in so short a letter. All I 
can do is to indicate briefly certain elements. You must 
dwell on them and combine them. You recollect I used to 
sny tiiat I could not imagine any unity of Germany without 
these two conditions, — an exclusively (icrman foreign inter- 
course and an exclusively (Sermanarmy; and ] do not seo 
how powerful sovereigns and states such as Prussia, who liavo 
had their own history*, could be induced to give up these two 
prominent elements of sovereignty, without force, without 
bloodshed. I find that people here agree with me. Nor do 
I sec how the unity of Germany can be brought about unless 
the princes are thrown overboard. If there were one among 
them — a bold man — who grasped the time as Cromwell, 
Napoleon, or Frederic II. did, the game would be easy ; 
but such a man docs not exist. No revolution in histor}^ 
was ever so difficult as the Germ.in. It is a great misfor- 
tune, but natural aceonling to the anteceding circumstances, 
that an overwhelming majority of the continental people look 
infinitely more toward France than England. England is 
shunned as aristocratic, and the whole drift of things here 
is prc-<*minently democratic. This has produced one evil: 
in the Parliamentary proceedings they have adopted and are 
daily adopting the French Reglements^ instead of the English 
or American wise rules. However, I doubt very much whether, 
under all the existing circumstances, the English rules could 
have been adopted, or if they would have worked well. They 
presuppose a people well skilled, trained, and formed in the 
politics of liberty. Yet I must add that the United States 
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is universally mentioned with respect and admiration. This 
docs my heart good- There is, throughout the southern part 
of Germany, a large Republican party, and they count about 
one hundred in the Parliament; but I fear — I can almost 
say I know — that they understand by Republicanism littlo 
else but what I have often called, in my writings, Democratic 
Absolutism. I went to a large meeting at Heidelberg where 
many members of the Parliament were assembled. The Re- 
public was throughout openly spoken of, hurrahed for, and 
insisted ui)on. liut it was always the French Republic, tho 
honor of whose acquaintance I have never yet been able to 
make in history, — for a kingless state of things is not a 
republic. I have no doubt but blood will flow in Germany. 
I moan by blood, not a fow barricade fights but a bona fide 
civil war, and it is not inipoKHible tliat tlie South of Germany 
will form a republic, loaning on France, and as a matter of 
course getting ill treated in the end ; that Prussia will sepa- 
rate, uniting with North-German allies, and that Austria, 
already utterly «i debacle^ will establish a great Sclavonio 
empire, — a fearful combination ! The Prussians, of course, 
arc diijcontented because the imperial crown has not fallen on 
the house of Prussia ; the more so as every one feels that, 
until the very las^, Prussia had but to say so and she might 
have had the empire, but she acted too unreasonably and 
f<;oli.shly. The ignorance in cver^'thing that appertains to 
civil liberty is inconceivable. There is, of course, no expe- 
rience, and the want of all comprehension — I might saj', tho 
notrele^in this matter shows itself constantly in the debates. 
There is all the time a state which I should designate as a 
brewing tempest, but the storm is ready iu any moment to 
break forth. . • • 

TO MITTERMAIER.* 

CoLuxDiA, S.C, June 4, 1849. 

It becomes more and more a heavy task for me, my dear 
friend, to write to you ; for though nothing can be of greater 
interest to us than our fatherland, it must be quite tiresome 
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to 3'ou to read at Wliitsuntido wliat I have written on Easter 
about tilings which happened with you at Christmas. And 
ouglit I to give you general inipresHions? Tliesc can intercut 
you but little ; and yet they are perhapH worthy of connnuniea- 
tion and comparison, especially between friends who under- 
stand one another, and who arc able to read between the lines. 
You will remember that it was ever my most decided opinion 
that the great object which must be accomplished in (lennany 
consists at present in the elimination and destruction of the 
system of petty sovereignties ( Vielfiirttcrei) ^ the historical 
scandal and |)olitical absurdity at present existing. Whether 
a republic or monarchy would follow is hnmaterial ; the re- 
quirement now is that Germany be Germany^ and that we at 
last retrieve what wc neglected in the Middle Ages, and 
Dv'hich we perhaps might have attained but for the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Any other course can only be tem- 
porizing and delaying. ' The King of Prussia, had he l)een a 
man of any iH>wer, might have easily achieved immortality*, 
but he preferred the rCle of a Janitor to princes to that of a 
savior to the people. You remember that I said in Frank- 
fort, on the first day of the Parliament, in the presence of 
Gagern, that the I'arliamcnt ought certainly to organize an 
army, even if the numerical force did not exceed ten thousand 
men. How imjKirtant the existence of such a force would bo 
at the [)resent time ! I do not doubt for a moment that a 
. resolute Parliament could make such an army the nucleus 
aronnd which to gather a very large force, as did that of 
Charles I. ; and the nation, the people, would rally around 
such an assembly, and would defend the Constitution. There 
has never been a crisis similar to this in German histoiy, for 
never before had the German jKople a positive [x>Htical sym- 
bol, around which the people, as such, could rally in op|x>si- 
tion to the regtdar government. The Constitution is certainly 
defective, but it nevertheless contains the leading idea of a 
Germany and of the sovereign people, and would give great 
power to a leader who would stand forth and declare it to be 
tlie Aindamcntal priuciplo which ho moans to uphold. Thus 
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would A Ocrman Cromwell act. And is there really no sach 
IKTsoii ? Cttiinot the Parliament iuHitit upon its independence, 
and ure privy coiincillorbhips and the little ribbons of orders 
btill more attractive to men than the creation of a great, 
mighty, united Germany? I rememlier remarking to 3'ou a 
long time ago that the (iermans possess a high degree of per- 
Hcvcrance, hut little energy. You somewhat resented this 
cxprcHsion, and I did not in the least blame you ; but do not 
yoii find that recent yearn have proven the truth of my remark ? 
I doubt whether the events of 1818 in Uerlin, the dinsohition 
of tt Kcprcsentative Chamber by a merely symbolical power, 
would be possible in an}' other country. The president of 
that assembly ought rather to have died at his post. There 
are cases when tlic symbohzation of power is out of place, and 
this was one of them. The death of that man would have 
worked womlers. It might, it is true, for a while have en- 
couraged Ued Republicanism, but that would not have lasted 
long. What is to be done? Is it better to follow the pre- 
sumptuous reactionists, who would bring back all the misery 
and shame of former daj's? Will the disgraceful presence of 
the Russians perhaps incite the Germans to some greater 
deeds? — the presence of Russians to support Austria, a 
monarchy which never had any but an artificial and forced 
existence, and in which true greatness or simple and national 
<levelopmcnt was made impossible by its various conglom- 
erat<'d elements. It is high time to put an end to this vex- 
atious farce. I believe that if it were really necessary to 
retain Uie princes in their petty dominions, a hereditary em- 
peror would also become a necessity, and that it was natural 
under these circumstances to offer the crown to Prussia, how- 
ever unworthy the immediate recipient might be. An elective 
emi)eror would certainly be the worst of all forms of govern- 
ment, having all the faults of a monarchy and all those of a 
republic, with the advantages of neither. ... We have to- 
day received the most astonishing news from California that 
has as yet reached us. . . . The story of the discovery of gold 
is almost inconceivable, and of the highest importance for all 
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mankind ; for gold will draw thousands to that coantT3% who 
will then become the vanguard of clYilizution towards Asia, — 
and from whence the white population will reach those islands 
which are blessed by nature more than Greece, and which re- 
semble a kingdom of romance in the all*encompassing ocean. 
We believe here that when California is admitted to the Union 
next winter, it will have a population of onQ hundred thou- 
sand. . . . Are you not highly pleased at the repeal of the 
English Navigation Act? These are grand, successful, and 
' true victories of peace and liberty 1 God bless all sincere 
free-traders ! • . . 

TO G. S. IIILLAUD. 

Columbia, June 24, 1849. 
. . . Tlic reason of m}' long silence is twofold. I think 
I wrote you that I have been acting president of this college 
ever since the beginning of February, owing to Preston's illness 
and absence. This has left me ver}' little leisure ; and then 
the news from Germany. However, yesterday we concluded 
the annual examination ; to-day is the first day of the vaca- 
tion. I bit at my window ; all is quiet, except the almost 
tumultuous mockingrbirds filling the air with their tuneful 
revels. . . . AVe had a letter from our beloved Oscar, when he 
had just returned to Freiberg from Dresden, where the brave 
boy had been fighting for four days and nights in the barricades, 
in the thickest fire against the insolent princes. Ills coat 
was riddled, his powder-flask perforated, his hat shot into ; 
but Goil has protectetl the ardent lad. I cannot blame him, 
but j'ou may imagine what a load of anxiety weighs on our 
minds, for what will the government do which was ultimately 
victorious ? Oh ! for a besom to sweep away that whole trash 
of German princes I . . . Have you not rejoiced with me at 
the abolition of the Navigation Act in England? Take all in 
all, and you must confess that it is the greatest victoiy yet 
gained in the ample cause of free trade and the sensible inter- 
course of nations. The Navigation laws have always been 
held up as the most consummate state wisdom, and the veiy 
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basis of England's tridcntinc power. Every Englishman has 
grown up with the idea that the}' were of the greatest iniiK>r- 
tance. When a aclioolboy, I recollect I was told that tliis was 
the foundation of Britain's greatness in spite of her limited 
territory; yot good sense and plain troth have been vic- 
torious. It is troly delightful, and will have some checking 
cflTcct, at least, — if no prompting one, — on our cabinet, wliich 
I fear will be forced and feel inclined to yield a good deal to 
the obstroctionists. 



• ■ • 



TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

CoLUXDiA, July 9, 1840. 
... Do you know, Ilillard, that every year I grow older, 
Shakespeare grows ujwn me with increased power, — by suc- 
cessive squares of Uic original root, — although I do not lie* 
come in the least degree more indulgent to his faults. But he 
is so great, — so mueh greater tlian Milton, who,. I cannot 
help feeling, occasionally falls into what I call the Ciceronian 
style. Arc not the minds and souls of great men — such as 
Sljakespenre, Aristotle, Charlemagne, or Luther — like the pal- 
aee of Dioeletiun at Salona, within whose trusty walls later 
generations have built the entire city of Spalatro, nestling there 
with tlieir dwellings and gardens and shops and all the buzz- 
ing life, secure against pirates, Turks, and other ruthless 
folk? ... 

Speaking of a book, which he thought was inspired by 
Richtcr, Liebcr says : — 

Besides, Jean Paul approaches (like Michael Angelo, though 
I would compare them merely in kind) so closely to the ex- 
treme, that every imitator or reverberator becomes a carica- 
turist by way of going beyond or remaining below, without 
Jean Paul's other qualities. There is, I think, a great deal of 
Jcan-Paulism i^crvading Boston now. lie docs not grow upon 
me as I advance in years. • • • 
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TO GEORGE TICKNOR. 

CoLUMniA, S. C, December 2, 1849. 
Many thanks, mj' dear sir, for your kind and agreeable 
letter. I am delighted that Ilillard goes to the Senate, as I 
take it to be settled by this time that lie has T)ecn ehosen. It 
will do him great good, and the community will profit by it. 
lie is an eminently icsthetical being, and all such men stand 
csi>ecially in need of having their skins invigorated by the 
rolling waves of the ocean of real life. In fact, who does not 
stand in need of being received into the ancient and honorable 
onler of pachydermata before he can become really useful, and 
can aim at a complete development of his humanity ? There 
arc souls which have never been proi^crly annealed. I do not 
think Ilillard*s is such ; but buffeting will do him good. All 
contemplative natures like to brood, and although contem- 
plation is necessary and inspiring, brooding is its morose 
counterfeit. • . • 

TO O. S. niLLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, December 2, 1819. 

• . . Ticknor speaks of you in such a manner that I cannot 
distinctly make out whether you have \tvvn chosen a Senator 
of MasHnc'liUMflts or not. Fanny Lonj^fi-llow wroti? uw Iwfuro 
Ticknor tlial you hud been nonilnatt'd. 1 lalio It for gninti*(] 
that the people have had sense enough to elect you ; and if 
they have done so I congratulate you, — not as a matter of 
coui*se, or as a mere expression of friendly, sincere sympathy, 
but because I believe it will do you good, will make you a more 
useful man, strengthen you inwanlly and outwardly. You are 
an eminently Ksthetical being, and all men of your cast are 
apt to fall into that distemper which Goethe represents in bis 
"Tasso," — a shrinking from any touch with reality, growing 
ever}* day more delicate and nervous, if it be not counteracted in 
time. It will be good, tlicrcfore, if you are tossed by the health- 
bringing waves of reality* • • • Reality is much decried* Long* 
fellow writes me : ** Our twofHcnds, Ilillard and Sumnef} are 
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working in two different Hhafts of the dirty coalpits of pili- 
ticH," or Bonicthing of tlio sort. I disagree. I su1)scril>e, 
indeed, to every word tlic patriot Eliot wrote on Contempla- 
tion* I have often asnorted tliat solitude ouglit to Iks ma<le 
onn of tlie elemenlH in tlic formation of every kouI and mind. 
I spruli from exiMjricnce. For notliing on carlli would I give 
th(! time I hpcnt in prison. I go furtlier : 1 say tliat some of 
tlie Iioliest tnitlis are recognized in retirement from tlic world, 
undcrstooil by a few kindred spirits alone, and shrink before 
the erowd. Hut I say at the same time that God made man 
a l>cing who can attain to his i>er feet development in the social 
state alone, — tliat in the rough and tumble of active life, inward 
vigor, modification and harmony of individual tendencies is 
obtained, without which we cannot perform the task demanded 
(if us by our Maker. . . . Tolitics arc often turbid, but man is 
ni.'i(l<> among other tilings to be a citizen ; and decrying politics 
in a lump, running them down as a vile thing, unworthy of a 
higii-mindod soul, is denouncing God'a own onler of things. 
If tlic politics of any given time arc vicious and low, still they 
are the [K>litics of our society ; and we must add our mite to 
make that, without which humanity cannot and shall not exist, 
bett(?r and purer and healtiru'r. Tliere are, indeed, times 
when j^liaslly ruin surrounds the best-disposed, far and wide, 
and near nnd cbHo, nn in tho Inst days of Athens, or tiiat ap« 
pulUng perlfxl In whidi so many natinally lied to tlio convent 
to find repose ; but, (Sod be thanked, such is notour fate, and 
we must always guard ourselves against supercilious pride, 
and not abuse our times Ixicauso wc ai*e disappointed. I have 
on this subject a whole chnpter in my ** Ethics," * as you may 
remember. Go, then, and prosper ; toil and bo not disgusted ; 
do good, and, however small the good yoa do may appear to 
be, we will bless you. ... 

1 V. ** FoUUcal Ethici," bk. ill. chap. tU. vol. U. p. 80. 
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TO O. 8. niLLARD. 

CoLUMniA, 8. C, December 29, 1849. 

. . . I am very soit}' that you nro weak. Willingly would 
I give you part of my stock of health. You write of Kwald, 
that he worked eighteen hours. I BUppoHc he included eat- 
ing and walking time. If so, I do the same. I rarely go to 
bed liefore half-past twelve or one o'clock — not uiifrequently, 
later — and am always up at half-past six o'clock, for at seven 
I have a lecture every morning. In summer I have one at 
six o'clock. But what I have never been able to understand 
is the patience. with which these German sumpters stick to 
one and the same thing through life. To study Hebrew, 
J^atin, Greek, the Fathers of the Church, for ever and ever, 
without getting tired of the toujours perdrix is what bafllcs 
me. I find at times that lecturing on subjects which are 
wholly my own, on which I know that I am thorough and deep 
and comprehensive, becomes tasteless because I have been ani- 
mated, spirited, gushing, on the same thing some ten times 
before. Perhaps it is in part because, after all, scholarship 
in my case is but a morganatic marriage, — that I was made 
for a difTerent sphere, for action through masses; still, 
everything in this blessed world becomes tiresome, even a 
tune of 3Iozart ; and how can those old fellows stick to their 
subjects, and oflen to the smallest details, through a whole 
life? Docs it not, alter all, presuppose a certain dulness? 
I fear it does. I fear they could never have done it had 
Germany enjoyed a public, manly life. . . . You write about 
the stnigglc for the speakership. I am not sure that tho 
whole was not a good thing. Tho danger has clearly ap- 
peared and made l)oth parties somewhat calmer. But what 
will tho Southern Convention do? Will, the South become 
plainly factious by disallowing the admission of California? 
Who can know? I feel like Falkland before the open struggle 
began. I love my wife, — God knows it I — yet I know I 
should not feel her loss more than the breaking up of the 
Union. What a prospect 1 What a nipping of the fondest 
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hopes ! What a blast to Europe ! If the Union breaks np, 
itnark me, the South will become madly protective for a while, 
and the old process will begin again,— an antislaveiy party 
will rise in Virginia and spread to North Carolina. Possibly 
a reunion might take place, but after what bloodshed, what 
vindictivencss I • • • 

Ever yours, F. L. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

The reader has doubtless noticed Lieber's oecasional 
references to the ** peculiar institution " of the South, as 
slavery was euphemistically called, and his frequent expres- 
sions of rep;ret that he, an ardent lover of freedom, should 
be compelled to pass his life in an uncongenial society, 
among the oAvners of slaves. He had, to be sure, many 
warm friends in South Carolina, but he felt continually 
that he was a stranger who could not fairly sympathize 
with them and their manner of thought. It is easy to see 
from his letters and from his books that he was a foe of 
every kind of despotism ; his studies and his deepest feel- 
ings convinced him that a political system which, like that 
of the South, rested on slavery was wholly unsound, and 
no one will wonder that ho was continually chafed by 
what he saw going on about him. He did not rest con- 
tented with disapproval and the slight relief of expressing 
his views in private letters. He sought to show the un- 
soundness of the position held by the defenders of slavery, 
in the only way that might produce an effect Mere de- 
nunciation of slavery, besides involving danger which his 
circumstances did not justify him in running, would have 
been looked upon as fanaticism, and would, moreover, 
have been absolutely fruitless. The position of an aboli* 
tionist in Massachusetts thirty or forty years ago was not 
an agreeable one; in South Carolina he would have been 
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in danger of his life. Wlmt Licbcr did was to choose a 
much more eflicacious course. lie attempted to influcnco 
public opinion at its source by writing a series of letters to 
John C. Calhoun concerning the position then assumed hj 
the slaveholding party with regard to their rights in the 
new territories. Tliey maintained, it >vill bo remembered, 
that they could not justly be forbidden to take into this 
new region their slaves, which were, under the Constitu- 
tion, their own property. Any other rule, they alleged, 
was an unfair discrimination against their rights. This 
question was chosen by Doctor Lieber as the main subject 
of these letters, although slavery itself, of course, had to 
be discussed in many of its bearings. 

After a brief introduction, Doctor Lieber wrote as fol- 
lows, and his testimony will be of value to the future 
historian : — 

I am thoroughl}' acquainted with the South. Many affec- 
tionate tics unite mc individually to her. I know what every 
Southern citizen knows, if neither blinded by the love of 
thcor}' nor by political extravagance, that an overwhelming 
majority of your portion of the country consider slavery a 
heavy burden and grievous evil now, — as it was consid- 
ered by our fathers at the time of Washington and Jefferson. 
I am not aware that you have ever pronounced yourself of 
that opinion held by a few transcendental anti-abolitionists, 
such as the late Chancellor Harper of 3*our State, and 
have ever changed 3'our view expressed in former times, 
that slavery is a scaffold to rear — in new countries occu- 
pied by civilized settlers —> the fabric of civilization, which 
must be taken down so soon as the fabric is fairly finished. 
But you would assuredly not grant that civilization has not 
yet been firmly founded in 3'our region of the United States? 
Common sense will always revolt at declaring slavery a dc- 
Birablo good of itself, iind defeat the subtlest sophistry by the 
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plain question: Should 3'ou like to be a slave? Should 3'ou 
even like to descend from one? Should you grieve to see 
your daughter enslaved? Would 3*ou restore the foreign 
slave-trade? and why call it piracy? Would you vote slavery 
into existence, did it not alrcady exist? . . . Slavery is emi- 
nently a state of degradation. All 3'our copies pronounce it 
such. It is a state of degradation which disavows the two 
first elements of all progress and civilization, • • . property 
and marriage as legal iustitutions, which slaver}* annihilates, 
as much as the vilest communism. And how can a state 
of degradation be a good of itself to the degraded or the 
degrader? The assertion that it is, is a contradiction in 
terms. • . • 

3Iany long years of observation and ample intercourse in 
the South have shown me that the South universallv laments 
the institution. It is often done openly. The more she re« 
grets slavery, and the less she sees how to cure the evil, the 
greater is her irritation. I5ut were slaverj' to be intro<luced 
now, and you possessed already all the experience which the 
South has acquired, not one vote in favor of establishing it 
would be obtained from Maryland to Texas ; and a slavery- 
man, should there be one, would be hunted out of the land, 
as you now pursue an abolitionist who ventures among 3*ou. 
There is not a truth-abiding man in the South who will gain- 
say this. Why, then, does the South nevertheless so reso- • 
lutely opiK>sc the exclusion of slavery from territories yet 
free from tliis malady? Chiefl}* because it is considered an 
insult, an attack uix)n the Constitutional rights of the South. 
You consider it an assault upon your property, and an inter- 
ference with property has ever been justl}* felt by freemen as 
an odious attack upon freedom itself. There are occasionally 
other reasons given [such as the necessity of expanding the 
slave-territory.] • • • The seed of death is in everything 
that depends for its existence upon the principle of ^^ more, 
more," as the doom of Turkey was fixed at the very time 
when it became a i)ower which would be kept alive by con- 
quest alone, and as the end of Napoleon could be foreseen 
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when ho put his stake, not upon the living strength of 
growing France, but upon wider and wider conquest. . • . 
If the existence of slavery de[)ends upon the acquisition of 
more and more territory, it is by its nature at war with all 
iVee countries, and its doom will ap|)ear far sooner than very 
man}' friends of man have had the heart to hope. 

In the Bccoiid letter Licber takes up for special consid- 
eration the Southerner 8 objection to the Wilmot Proviso, 
which forbade slavery or involuntary 8er>'itude, "except 
for crime, whereof the party shall first be duly con>'icted.*' 
This was at first suggested %\ntli regard to Texas, and 
subsequently to the various Territories as they were organ- 
ized. At the time that these letters were written the 
oi^nnization of New Mexico and California was before 
Con^^rc^H. 

He kIiows that the charge of inKult %vould be brought 
int<^) the dlKCU.H.sion ; that it is one of the " adventitious 
circumstances and unessential adhesions" of the subject 
of which the UTong lies as much on one side as on the 
other, and that the main question is not the animus of 
the opposing political parties, but the real harm threat- 
ened the South by tlic Wilmot Proviso. It is asserted, 
hq says, "that the Wilmot Proviso virtually declares that 
an institution existing with us is so bad that it must not 
be introduced into those new Territories. ... It puts no 
retribution upon the Northerner, but trammels the South- 
enior who wishes to emigrate to California, should he 
consider it best to remove with his slaves." Doctor Licber 
shows by many examines that this proposed law cast no 
slur on the South. For instance: " Did England consider 
herself insulted because we peremptorily forbade forever 
by our Constitution the csta^ishment of any nobility or 
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orders of distinction, bccaase she has Lords and the Orders 
of the Garter and the Bath ? " 

In the third letter Lieber quotes a passage from the ad- 
dress of Southern delegates iu Congress to their constitu- 
ents, in wliieh they asserted that the Federal govcninicnt 
had no more right to restrict or extend hlavery than it had 
to establish or abolish it, and shows that even if this were 
granted, the fiict that slavery was non-existent in the Terri- 
tories under consideration rendered them free, because in 
all cases the laws of a conquered country hold after con- 
quest until superseded by a new code. This he illustrates 
by many examples. Slavery, he aflimis, is a municipal 
institution ; it nowhere exists by the law of nature, and 
is never acknowledged " beyond the State for which the 
municipal law exists, except by specific treaty.'' Thus, 
Somerset, the West Indian slave, was adjudged to be free 
on lilnglish soil, by Lord Mansfield, in 1772. Pombal, of 
Portugal, rendered a similar decision concerning Brazilian 
slaves in the middle of the last century. 

It is useless to prove what, indeed, is known to every one 
who has bestowed the slightest attention to it, namely, that 
slavery is con:sidcrcd emphatically and exclusively a munici- 
pal institution by all eotmtrics and all jurists, as well as pub- 
licists, European and American, Northern and Southern ; a 
truth — I add it in soitow and deep concern — which 3'ou are 
the first that has ever denied. 

•Slavcrj' docs not exist in the conquered Territories. It is 
extinct ; it cannot exist there without new legislation, witliout 
a positive law, whether this bo enacted by Congress or the 
Territorial government. The North takes the Territories as 
they arc, and desires no privilege. The}' do not wish to ex- 
clude 3'oa or any one. But it is 3'oa who demand special legis- 
lation, since without it the shackle must fall from the slave on 
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bU being introduced into California, as much as it falls to the 
ground if a foreign blavc is introduced into Louisiana or Vir- 
ginia. ... As to your asiiertion in tlic reply to Senator Benton's 
Hpceeh, that the Southern citizen has the fullest right to in- 
troduce slavery into California, because, belonging to the 
United States, it is by tliis very fact covered by the Constitu- 
tion, it is almost too untenable to deserve a very serious ex- 
am inalion. . . • The Constitution of the United States gives 
\ ou just OS much right to introduce slavery into California as to 
establish it in Massachusetts, — that is to say, no right what- 
ever. Tlic Constitution does not sa}* that you may introduce 
slavery where you list ; it does not say that Territories have 
no laws at all, and may at any moment be converted into 
Slave States ; it does not say that the North must introduce 
no peculiar domestic institution but that the South may, or 
that the institution of non-slavery of the North is of a less 
positive character than the slavery of the South ; it docs not 
say that slaver}* ought to overrun .the countrj', but, on the 
contrary, it does not even venture to pronounce the name, — 
blushing at mixing up that name so repulsive to freedom, with 
tiie provisions of an instrument which was to stand as a monu- 
ment of wise, generous, and ardent freemen for all ages to 
come ; it docs not say that because all American citizens shall 
be free and equal, any portion of them shall have the right 
of imposing any peculiar domestic institution upon another 
part. ... 

In the fourth letter is taken up the Southerner's pica 
that the slaves arc his property, and that it is unfair to 
forbid his transporting his property into whatever part of 
the country he may please. 

You are not disfranchised of a privilege possessed by all 
others, for no one is permitted to bring slaves along with 
him. No West Indian can introduce his slaves into Cali- 
fornia, not even into any part of the United States. StilU 
it will be replied, slaves are movable property, and you 
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will not allow us to take it with us. • • • The answer is 
obvious : Because, although the law declares the slave to be 
the property of his roaster, slaver^' is not purely an institution 
of proi)ert3'. It is also a personal one. 

Tills statement he goes on to confirm by pointing to 
the manner in which the law defended the slave from his 
owner's cruelty. 

It is this fact, this indissoluble union of property with 
person in the deplorable institution of slaverj' which causes 
all tlic dilllculty, and which makes it appear as though 
tlicre was in the North a desire to interfere with other men's 
property, when the sole desire is to exclude a personal and 
most peculiar institution, infallibly bringing consequences in 
its train which those tlmt love freedom are unwilling to encoun- 
ter. They do not desire to interfere with 3'our institution ; but 
they will not allow you to interfere with them, and you do it 
if you saddle slavery upon our new Territories. ... 1 deny that 
the North interferes with the property of the South by kec|>- 
ing a Territory, where slavery does not exist, free from this 
inconvenient, incongruous, and ruinous institution. In doing 
BO, the North is purely passive. . . . If there be intrusion in the 
matter, candor must confess that it is on the part of the South, 
for you demand over and alK)ve common equality', the peculiar 
privilege of introducing a iKCuliar and municipal institution. 

Tlic fifth and last letter is, perhaps, the best of all. 

I am not so vain as to believe that my preceding letters 
have carried conviction to 3'ou, or an}- reader's mind, al- 
ready prepossessed of views opposite to those which I have 
maintained. The inexperienced alone believe that they can 
at once shed irresistible light on subjects which have been 
long the ground of contention in politics or religion, or, 
indeed, in any sphere save that of the exact sciences ; but I 
feel convinced that I have suggested vicWs and arguments 
on questions of vital importance, which dcscr\'o dispassionate 
reflection. 
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lie then adds a scries of remarks on the general question 
of slavery, pointing out that it was an error to say that the 
North is against it. 

It is not the North that is against you. It is mankind, it 
is the world, it is civilization, it is history, it is reason, it is 
God, that is against slaver}*. 

You frequently complain that the whole world is against you, 
while others boldly call upon you proudl}' to stand out against 
all the world. But wisdom requires that you inquire whether 
the first is not a sign of the times, and the second a warning 
that never 3'et has individual or community attempted to re- 
sist the broad current of the advancing spirit with impunity. 
. . . You preach that the lUblc is Uie book of salvation, but 
you are obliged to forbid millions even to learn to read. Other 
lK?oplc have established lately institutions for the instruction 
and melioration of even idiots, and everywhere the subject of 
general school education forms one of the highest questions of 
national policy, but you must condemn millions to ignorance. 
• . . The whole world agrees that liberty of the press is one 
of the first conditions of advancing humanity, and one of the 
most sacred of inherent rights, but you permanently suspend 
it upon all subjects relating to slaverj", and declare your com- 
munities in a permanent state of siege. You claim equal Jus- 
tice for all, but you grant no jury to the man of color, and 
withhold from him the many bulwarks which it is the pride of 
our race to have erected around penal trial, to ward off the 
undue influence of i>owcr. 

. . . The worst revolutionists and the most dangerous pro- 
rooters of disorder are those who blindly adhere to what 
exists, merely because it exists, and deny the necessity of 
changes. . . . Wisdom teaches that there is no institution in 
the whole ViOvXd which must not change in the course of time ; 
for times change, and everything that does not proix>rtion- 
ably change with them must go down, and is thrown out, as a 
living body throws out and casts off ovcr>*thing in which Itfo 
is extinct All life assimilates, and whatever resists assimU 
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lation is expelled as foreign, or brings death. Yon, however, 
treat filavcry as if it were, of all institiii'tons, the only one which 
requires no change, no assiniilation, and is absolutely finished 
and perfect, and neither needs nor allows of discussion pre- 
ceding wise change and gradual modification. If, as many of 
yo!i seem to believe, at least at present, slavery is no decid- 
uous institution, but one of indefinite duration, the necessity 
of modifying adaptation to the changes of the times is obvious. 
, . . Changes, to be wise, ought to be peaceful, and none can 
take place without violence, if discussion be not allowed, and 
if, fn*st of all, the necessity of change be not acknowledged. It 
is this in which the South so sadly fails. 

I know you, sir, too well'to fear from you the answer that 
no law prohibits such discussion. You know, as well as I do, 
tlint it cannot be done. . . . Butif 3'ou fear discussion, if you 
maintain that the South cannot afford it, that every man who 
dillVrs from your community*, or who sees dencioncies in the 
institution must be hushed, then you admit at the same time 
that the whole institution is to be kei)t up by violence only, 
and is against the spirit of the times and unamc*liorable, 
which means, in othor words, that violence supports it, and 
riolencc will be its end. 

Slaverj' in the Southern States has pro<biced a state of 
things which is not rare in history. Indeed, ever}- great 
change must probably go through that stage, namely, when 
the minority sway for a considerable lime the majority, be- 
cause the existing state of things, which is to be changed, is 
so interwoven with ancient associations and the inmost feel- 
ings of the community, that it is easy to raise the hue and cry 
of heresy against every one who thinks differently or doubts ; 
and timidity, want of concert, and a fear of being made to 
appear in favor of enemies, keep the majority for a long 
time from becoming manifest. It was so in the two cen- 
turies preceding the Reformation. But what a gush when 
once the dam was broken! • • • 

The people have been reluctantly drawn to the apparent 
sanction of many things toward which they feel no inclina- 
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tton. The most important of them at the present moment is 
the (IciiKind of the admission of blavcry into California. The 
Southern people at large had no desire of spreading slavery* ; 
all tlK'y wished for was to be let alone ; but their heading men, 
instead of turning their attention toward practicable ameliora- 
tion, have urged them into a course which involves the ques- 
tion, inherently difficult, in additional perplexities. 

Here the manuscript from which these letters are copied 
comes to an end. 

Some of the statements made in the course of the 
correspondence may be found in the following letter to 
the Hon. W. C. Preston, President of South Carolina 
College : — 

Jakuart 18, 1850. 
Mr DEAR Sir, — Our conversation this morning, on the all- 
engrossing Hubjcct of Union or No Union, induces mo to put 
down Konie vi(;wH of mine, so that I may have the l)eucnt of 
another convoi*satlon with yoti, more definite and more private 
than an exchange' of ideas in the Faculty-room can Ixj. Tho 
Hul)j(>ct has all the deep and vital interest to me that wo 
naturally ffd in any impending danger and calamit}'. I own 
that the* thought of disunion me fait fremir, as much as if I 
were to sec my own wife and children calling for help, while 
thick ancl red-hot smoke rolls out of the windows of our house. 
Must we, then, really be witness of so awful a conflagration? 
Is the Union destined to a shorter life even than brief, brilliant 
Greece and the stanch, proud Netherlands? Must it, then, 
really turn out to have been a mere act of speculative folly, — 
what has ever appeared to me a deed of tho boldest and grand- 
est wisdom, and of the most original conception in the framers 
of our Constitution, — that they, the flret in history, dared to 
engraft a representative 83*8tem and regular government upon 
tt confederacy? I have heard the men of all parties at Frank- 
fort state that tho more they studied our Constitution (and it 
was published in numberless translations) the more they were 
amazed at its simple grandeur and deep wisdom, and the more 
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they regretted cvcrj* imiwdiment and ever}' fact which was in 
the way of accepting it as it in. A native of Europe, having 
lo^-ally sworn allegiance to the United States, views, no doubt, 
this whole conflict with difTercnt feelings, difTcrent associations, 
and heart- throbbings. No nursery recollections, no boyhood 
reminiscences, attach mc more to one part of this 3'et greatest 
Commonwealth than to another. When a man leaves his na- 
tive country to wed another, he cleaves to the new one, as to a 
chosen wife, the faster and the truer, and his pride, alfcction, 
and jealousy arc flung over the whole, even as his oath bids 
him be faithful to the whole in its integrity. lie keenly fecU 
a family quarrel, for ho wedded into the whole family. Yet, 
native or not, are there not points which must strike us all 
with equal force ? I hold myself firmly convinced of this : — 

That no peaceful separation is possible, in the nature of 
things, even though both parties should desire it ; 

That a war between the North and the South would be ono 
of the bitterest ever recorded, and degenerate perhaps into 
one of the most houorless and meanest, void of that faith and 
chivalry which is wont to hover over modern wars, as tho 
rcmnajit star of humanit}* ; 

That we should not split into two parts, but into three or 
four, — California settling for herself to a certainty ; 

That our rapid advancement would be put a stop to ; 

That no convulsion recorded in the annals of man has 
thrown back our species so far as this rent and contest 
would inevitably do, and that tlic enemies of fair liberty 
would sing a Hallelujah, and be right in doing so; 

That under all circumstances slavery must be abolished, 
for antislaver)' is not an artificial thing. It lies in the nature 
of civilization and in the course of history. Slavery is a de- 
ciduous institution, which always falls at a certain time, as 
the first teeth are absorbed and give way to the second ; 

That a weight of opinion would press upon the South,' 
which would bo heavy indeed, for tho world Is against 
slavery. ... 

When the Swiss were on the point of severing their eountiy. 
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Flulio, A hermit, niHlicd into ilicir Bcnato, calling : ** Concord, 
Concord, Concord I " and conjured fto fervently, and painted 
the dungera so vividly, and pointed to the past so cxhort- 
ingly, that he succeeded. Would that wo had our Fltihe, 
tool Will Chiy bo ho? 

TO GEORGE 8. HILLARD. 

CoLCMDiA, 8. C, Jtnaary, 1850. 
... I thank you for your review * of Ticknor's work, which 
I am now very desirous of reading. Your paper is very flow- 
ing, and has a number of pxssages a man likes to remember. 
You speak well of the Spaniards at the end of the review. I 
have never been in Spain, but what I know of the Spaniards, 
und b}' seeing one of their colonies, does not allow me to agrco 
with yoii. I dislike the nation. I dislike the garlicky, gold- 
chained individuals, and I disliko their caricature politeness. 
What have they done in history? What havo they made of 
religion? They have developed the darkest of all instita- 
tions, the Inquisition, with a couHistency, a cruelty, an infamy 
which surpasses every unhallowed tendency into which any 
other people havo been betrayed. They have established 
syhteins of government in tlieir colonies so inferior to those 
wliich existed among the conquered heathens, that the ruins 
of the broken-down civilization put the Christians to shame to 
this day. They were cruel and faithless, as no other nation 
has ever been for any length of time ; their cupidity has pros- 
trated religion on a scale so gigantic that other nations appear 
like pygmies compared to them in this great vice of the white 
race. They have left the law wholly undeveloped ; the}' have 
contributed nothing to science. What have they done ? They 
have produced some saints, to bo sure ; and what saints? Ig- 
natius Ix>yola, — in whom, I think, the Spanish dark sinister 
character is marvellously centred and represented. I do not 
say that thoy may not rise. I believe they will rise one of 
thcso days i so will many others. • . • 

■ 

1 " Cbriatlan Examiner/' JaatuuTi I860. 
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IIow strangely the Whigs in Congress allow everything to 
be taken out of their haiulHl The Whigs arc very much in 
this rospcct like the Gennans. The universal education in 
Germany renders them impraeticahle ; for one of tlic chief 
aims and benefits of good education is to individualize more 
and more, and, consequently, to render less fit for massive 
movements. It is in this again, as in a thousand other things, 
that the English alone have kept a sound mean. An English- 
man, though highly educated, can still aubordinate himself. 
The times of Tilt and Fox are a most remarkable example. 
The American Whigs are, ujwn the whole, the better edu- 
cated ; and they are intractable, just like the Germans, or at 
least in a similar degree. • • . 

TO A MEMBER OP THE FACULTY OF COLUMBIA COL- 

LEGE, SOUTH CAROLINA. 

I hope, my dear sir, you will no longer consider yourself 
as the only memher of this Faculty that is exposed to the 
charge of teaching unbiblical doctrines. 3Irs. Lielier telU 
me that the •' Telcgrajih " of to-<lay contains a similar charge 
upon mok written by some Erskino College professor. I con- 
sider it an unfortunate fact for the Hihle, and its great and 
blessed cause, that some theologians have at all pcrioils con- 
6idere<l it their calling to wayla}*, if I may so express it, every 
new science, or new discover}' in a science, or new turn a sci- 
ence may take, and to have a pull at it. Few things prove to 
my mind more strongly the inherent vigor and self-sustaining 
truth of the Bible than that it stands and will stand in spite of 
the many capricious, ill-judged, and even vehement, venomous, 
and sanguinaiy attacks for which the great Book has l)een mis- 
used by its misguided friends ; so much so that, with shame 
it must he confessed, not a single essential progress has been 
made in the history of advancing civilization — neither in sci- 
ence, the arts, nor politics — that has not first been impeded 
by pseudo-religionists. Natural philosophy, geology, political 
economy, the lightning-rod, vaccination, the disbelief in witoh- 
croil, navigation, the Royal Sodcty of London, taking interest 
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on money, printing, civil lilicrty, making roadfl, gardening, 
astronomy, anatomy, tlic Ijclicf in a wcfitcrn continent, a proper 
division of univtrnal history, tlic abolition of tiic tithe, the 
IMilitical independence of nations, the separation of tlkc church 
from the state, the belief in spectres, inquiries into human 
lan'niairc, tlie annihilation of tlie jm divinumy — all, all have 
Htiircred from misapplications of the most truth-loving and 
most truth-preaching of all books. Perhaps it only shows 
its all-pervading character, similar to the elementary princi- 
ples of our l>ody and our minds, implanted in every one by 
infinite wisdom, and which, for the very reason that they are 
ingrained in ever}' one, are so frequently and so easily per- 
verted, — as hunger, thirst, love of distinction, inclination of 
the sexes to one another. Or the per^'crsion of the Bible 
may be c*ompared to the fact tliat every great truth is sure to 
find its fanaticism and its own caricature at some period. 
Tlie liible being the greatest truth of all, therefore, finds tlio 
moMt manifold miMn[)pHcations and distortions. I began with 
tlie intention of writing you a single line, but the subject has 
carried mo on. 

TO G. S. niLLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, Fcbmarjr 5, 1850. 
The evening before last, my dear Ilillard, I had your sen- 
sible and excellent letter of the 20th of Januarv, and novr 
hastily write that, should an}' report or important paper be 
publislied upon the Majorit}- and Pluralit}' Principle, j'ou will 
have the goodness of sending it to me. It is im^^ortant, and 
I have much reflected upon the whole subject, — i. e. the 
mcdiicval principle of unanimity, and the phirality and major- 
ity with us. My idea has always been that the ftmdamental 
principle ought to bo majority, which admits hardly of an 
exception in cose of representation^ but many in coses of 
electing officers. The plurality, I think, had best always 
come in this way — that after, say, ten ineffectual trials a 
choice must be made between Uio two highest. This can- 
not be done in all cases, — for instance, in electing a gov* 

16 
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crnor of a State by the people. I do not know whether the 
State of New York has not ordained wisely that plurality 
ouglit to decide in tlic election of their chief magistrate. . • • 
Something must necessarily be done everywhere in this 
matter. It mav be natural, the more a nation advances in 
political civilization, that more than two parties spring up, 
though it is never a good thing. At any rate, times will 
occur when a political distraction of this kind ma\' be most 
mischievous, and the difficulty must be provided for. I see 
vrcW that if you let in the plurality principle, you give a 
great advantage to the less educated, because they move, 
by their very nature, easier in masses. But I do not see 
how this can be helped. Yon cannot starve electors into 
bianimity as you starve Juries into linanimit}'. And look 
for a moment at Ohio, at your Cambridge election, at Con- 
gress. . . • 

I wish I could send you a letter I wrote on tho effects of 
dUunioa to Preston.^ 

TO GEORGE 8. HILLARD. 

CoLUSiDrA, 18G0. 
• . . Y'ou write al)Out Senator Webster's speech, and want 
my opinion. I give it to 3'ou in confidence. I will not speak 
of its excellent parts; there are many, very many. It 
seemed to me at once that he was jnot sufllcieiitly truthful as 
a Northern Senator. I think he was bound to touch upon 
the District of Columbia, and tell the South at once that, if 
ever the people of the District wish to abolish slavery, it is 
arrogance in the South to say Congress cannot do it, and 
that tlie scandal of slave-trade in the District must forthwith 
be abolished. I think, furthermore, he was bound to say 
that if the Constitution demands the giving up of runawa3'8 
the North must and will insist upon a law very different from 
that by which wc can claim a mere stray horse ; and he ought 
fairly to have entered upon the fact that, although slavery it 

1 This is the letter given above. 
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an institution of property, it docfl not touch property alone, but 
aliio perBonnlity ; that it is a mixed institution out of which a 
mixture of didicultics arise which must be attended to. Yoa 
remember the views of " Tranquillus " on this subject. . . . 
And was it too much to expect the ^lassachusctts Senator to 
say a word to the South, — that, in feeling disinclined to givo 
up slaves, the Northerners were not exactly pick[K>ckets, as 
Mason of Virginia had said ; that some consideration is due 
to a feeling which sympathizes with a man that does what 
every pursuer of his slave would do himself were hs a slave 
and had a chance? I think, moreover, that Webster was 
bound to give his opinion upon the point Whether slavery 
could be lawfully carried to the conquered territoiy, as it 
exists now by the mere vigor of the Constitution ; for this 
has been made a distinct point at issue, and he, as the reputed 
Constitutional lawyer, was bound to give his opinion. Lastly, 
if he stated that slaver}' has always existed, he was bound to 
state likewise tliat it has not always existed with all nations, 
and that it likewise always dwindles with civilization, and it 
is cquall}' alwmjs a moribund institution. Polygam}', concu- 
binage, tattooing, and rouging have also always existed. 
If he mentioned at all that Christianity does not absolutely 
prohibit slavery, ho ought also to have stated that, from 
the earliest times, Christianity and the Church have urged 
abolition and promoted it. The Bible docs not attack des- 
potism directly, not even the Roman vile, imperial despotism. 
Is that a reason of defence ? An old Archbishop of Augs- 
burg, Uiricus by name, said in a pastoral letter to his priests : 
*' If you squeeze the Bible too hard, it will give you blood 
instead of milk." As to California, he may be right, but he 
does not know any more about it than you or I do, and the 
matter is not certain whether slave-labor may not be there 
employed. I wish, too, he had stated that it was a grave 
error to say that extending the territory of slavery is no 
extension of slaver}*, — a favorite dogma of the South. It 
is not true. Population depends upon yborf and room. Would 
any one deny that more people of Spanish extraction exist 
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now than would have existed had Spain never possessed 
South America? I missed in Webster's speech deflniteness 
as to measures. As to the mere eifect in the North, I said 
at once to my wife : ** I fear that this speech will sooner or 
later nip him." Still the general tone is praiseworthy ; but 
he would have done more, I cannot help thinking, had he 
spoken for all and not merely for the South. I believe he 
would have done a greater service to the South herself. 

... I cannot help thinking that Calhoun's death will be heal- 
ing rather than otherwise. As to himself I must say, it seems 
to me melancholy that such a speech as his last must be 
placed on the coilin. I thiuk it is a purely intellectual com- 
position, without heart or sympathy, without a spark of 
American feeling, and containing many errors. Why, the 
South has always ruled, and that is one of the chief causes 
of their uneasiness. The sceptre is dropping, and such 
changes never take place without struggle. Power never 
Rhifts from the hands of monarchs or masses, provinces, 
classes, or regions — and be it ix)wer of wealth, number, 
intellect, or aught else — without pangs and heartburning. 
There is always a hcgemonia in all spheres — in commerce, 
science, regulation, and regions ; and the great beam of this 
hcgemonia never changes without contest and wrenching. 

In a letter to Mr. Ilillnrd, dated April, 1850, speaking 
of the murder of Doctor Parknian, he savs : — 

I 8up()ose you agree with me that, let a man be essentially 
mean, and he is capable of anything when an opportunity 
presents itself. It is this that gives such high value to the 
idea of the gentleman in the whole flnglish education. Hatred, 
vengeance, vice, and sin arc bad, but the worst, or at least 
the most dangerous, of all things is meanness. People have 
always felt it Even criminals, I have found, ready to ac- 
knowledge all else, will never confess to anything which, in 
their opinion, is mean. And (a very serious consideration) 
whatever power religion possesses in mending man, it rarely, 
perhaps Dever, elevates a man naturally mean; for mean- 
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ncsB pervades the whole being and prevents the elevation 
of the soul, which must precede amendment. Ver}' long 
intercourse with truly religious people and high-toned as- 
fiociates in the atmosphere of truthfulness may produce a 
change, but I fear it is rare. Let us raise the standard of 
truthfulness high above all else, and that alone will make 
us safe agaiiv>t whole classes of aberrations from the path 
of virtue. . . • 

There is a contest brewing here about tlie unity or diver- 
sity of our race. I confess to you I cannot see how a negro, 
with his anatomical and physiological difTerence, ever can 
have grown out of a white man, or vice venoy and so with 
the 3Iongolian race. ... On the other hand, I am far from 
joining in the wholesale declamation about races. We have 
nowadays always the Caucasian race in our mouths. If 
that race Is so pre-eminently superior, how did it happen that 
civilization flourished on the Ganges thousands of years before 
the Caucasian race began to work itself out of the mire of 
barbarisim? IIow did it happen that Kgypt was in a high 
state of civilization when the Caucasians were mere brutes, 
and that Egypt gave the germs of all civilization to Greece? 
If the Caucasians are the peers of mankind in virtue of their 
race, how does it happen that a few nations of that race only 
have arrived at civilization, and that the Wallachians, Croa- 
tians, and man}* Sclavonians are sheer barbarians to this da}' ? 
And how does it happen that the genuine Caucasians are no 
better? The fact is, people talk of the Caucasian race as 
they often do of France, England, Ital}', when in reality they 
mean Paris, London, or Rome. ... I believe in races as I 
believe in nations, families, and single brains, but I believe 
onl}' in certain favorable elements which, under certain cir- 
cumstances, can produce certain results; and no one can 
say what certain conditions of geographic and chronologic 
position, of intellectual succession, dec., &c., will produce. 
The Caucasian race has produced some great nations, bat 
very kue indeed. It is continually said that wc have more 
brain. Bat if this had been so from the beginning, why then 
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did this brain not produce great clTccts before the Ilindoo 
brain, the Egyptian brain? Tlicrc is a great deal of idle 
talk now ever}'whcre about this subject. 

TO HIS AVIFE. 

JuLT 30, 1860. 

... I made the acquaintance of the Disliop of Jamaica at 
West Point, and he gives me so remarkable a picture of that 
island that I must renew the acquaintance tliis evening, for 
I saw liim onl}' for ten minutes. Far tlie most distinguished 
law^'cr there, he tells me, is a dark mulatto, educated at Kton 
and Oxford, and married to the daughter of an Irish baronet. 
The vast mnjority in the legislature are blacks, and he has 
in his diocese five black clerg}'men wjio administer the com* 
munion to white people. Colored iKople — men and women 
— are frequently seen at balls, and always at the governor's 
file: Some blacks who have been slaves are now in the 
legislature ; and when I asked my lord bishop whether he felt 
strangely regarding these things, he said: "Why, sir, it 
would be imprudent and perhaps not Christian to acknowl- 
edge it. However, that state of things is not more strange 
to me than that I must often sit down here with shopkeepers, 
&c. These are prejudices of our education." Ho preached 
to U8 at West Point. • . • 

TO O. 8. HILLARD. 

JA5UABT 5, 1851. 

• . . You arc right in what yon say of the Germans. The 
mandarinism of German governments has rendered the peo- 
ple incapable of doxng. It is remarkable to see how those 
who come from Anglican countries, whether descendants 
of the race or not, and even distant people under a strong 
Anglican influence, know how to go to work. The people 
at the Cape Colony are dissatisfied ; they elect a committeo» 
and in four days they propose the fundamentals of a soundi 
good, working constitution ; the negroes at Liberia deckre 
themselTes independent, with a oonstitation which works; 
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the Sandwich Islanders adopt a constitution, and the thing 
acts, — not over well, but still it acts; while tho Germans 
discussed, at Frankfort, detail and sub-detail, and it melted 
again lilcc snow. There is this dilTcrcncc between the Eng- 
lish, French, and Germans: that the English only change 
what is necessary and as far as it is necessary ; the French 
plunge into all sorts of novelties by whole masses, get into 
a cliaos, sec tliat they are fools, and retrace their steps as 
quickly, with a !iigli degree of practical sense in all this un- 
practicability ; the Germans attempt no change without first 
recurring to first principles and metaphysics bc3'on<l them, 
syKtematizing tlic smallest details in their minds ; and when 
at last they mean to apply all their meditation, opportu- 
nity, with its wide and swift wings of a gull, is gone. A 
theory is far more important to them than a principle. Look 
at their Jurists. How learned, and how destitute of all tliat 
is important in reulit}'! You ask mc about a saying of 
Soulliey's on cheap postage. Many years ago I wrote to a 
friend that the age of letters was gone, — I mean those Se- 
vigne letters which form a branch of literature. Probably an 
epigrammatic note stylo will develop itself; but that letter 
which Southey speaks of has departed long ago. There was 
a time indeed — that of Bemouilli — when people developed 
whole sciences and philosophic s^^stems by letters ; but cheap 
printing has knocked that on the head. I do not complain. 
We must go on, and if we do what is right, other equally or 
more important things will develop themselves. Railway 
travelling is not romantic ; but it is very romantic to be able 
to fly to countries and enjoy them, if otherwise you could 
never have seen them. And has not swiilncss itself its poe* 
try? I left Brussels in the morning ; stopped at Malines and 
enjoyed tho exquisite pictures ; took the cars and stopped at 
.Ix»uvain and saw tho II6tel do Villo and the gallery ; took the 
cars, flew through tho Belgian garden and beheld Uio lacowork 
of tho Antwerp Cathedral in the moonshine. Was that not 
poetry? I am for cheap postage, even with the brief notes. 
To be sure, fHenda ought not to fall into them too early. • • . 
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I shall hail the thrcc-ccnt postage, and you and I will stick 
to the quarto sheet, — at least, as long as wc love each other, 
and that, I hope, will last forever. 



• • • 



TO MISS DOROTUEA DIX. 

Januaht 12, 1851. 
... As to an appointment under government, I cannot 
think of any oflice I should desire, except one which is not 
very likely to be given me, — a chargi <JCaffaire$'h\\\\i at one 
of the northern courts, or, at any rate, in Europe. I have 
long wished it, in order to write a work whicli has long been 
in in^'uiind; tlie Life and Times of William, the Founder 
of the Netherlands Kepublic, — the only parallel hero to 
Woshington. The}* form a historic binary star. I can bring 
no additional force to an administration, and, withal, con- 
tinue to be called a foreigner, altliough I have been an 
American citizen for a much longer time tlian it takes to bo 
born here and arrive at the age of voting ; altiiough I have 
nursed and nurtured young Americans for many years, and 
have instructed theni in their own Constitution, in politics, 
and public law; although my whole name — the little I have 
of it — is cxclusivelv American, and mv children were all 
born this side the water which divides republicanism from 
monarchy. I am an American by choice ; others are so by 
chance. I came here because persecuted for liberty. But I 
am writing as if yon had called me a foreigner, or as if it 
could be of any goo<l to me to show that I am not, — that 
m}' heart has long learned to throb American pulsation, 
though my lips may still be refractor}' in wholly naturalizing 
themselves. I)ut have not foreigners done good to this coun- 
try, — Gallatin, Lafa^'ette, Montgomery, Hamilton? Are 
not Irish considered natives? Again I fall into argumen- 
tation. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

FfiBRtTABT 22, 1861. 

' • • • I received the paper in which you have marked an arti- 
de on a work treating of the Millennium of Civilization. All 
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a|;c8 of great Btir and activity procluco similar views and 
cxpeclationM, — the beginning of the Christian era, the 
first rVench UcvoUition ; even the Moliammedans have had 
these perioils. People frequently forget the fearfully retro- 
gressive perimls, e,g, a large part of the Middle Ages eom- 
pared to antiquity, when men forgot even to tty a criminnl 
on an\' principle of sense, — forgot to write, to speak, and 
covered Europe with the black cloud of infaro}*, the witch- 
trinls. And they fall into the additional error of taking the 
advancement of a very small portion of mankind, to which 
the}- happen to belong, for mankind altogether, — falling into 
the same error in which those persons frequently indulge that 
speak of the immense dilfercnees of races ; while it is not the 
white race that stands pre-eminent In history, but only a few, 
very few, nations of that race, and those only in recent his- 
tory ; when the working out of barl)arlsm into light belongs 
alto^^cthcr to other races ; and innumerable Caucasian tribes 
continue to live in begrimed, dark, and dull savagery, as tho 
Croatians. What we have to do — and in doing which wc 
cannot err, whatever the theorj* pf perfectibility and millen- 
niumism may be — is that we do earnestly, resolutely, purely, 
and wisely all we can to contribute our share to let truth and 
right shine brighter, wider, and warmer, each in his own 
way, his own sphere, and his own calling. 

TO MRS. GEORGE TICKXOR. 

April 30, 18G1. 

. . . You speak in sad terms of tho state of things with 
you. And pray what shall we say here? You and wc live 
indeed at the two ends which meet It is not graceful to 
speak of politics with a lady, though I own these things arc 
rather patriotics than ix)litics. I believe, nevertheless, in the 
Union. That word is engraved and car\'ed out on harder 
stuff than to allow of its being crushed by si)Outing furibunds 
at either end. Only it is a sad thing to knowono*s self float- 
ing on a plank in the midst of a turbulent stream of madness. 
I firmly believe that there is not one solitary truth, except 
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tho multiplication tabic, which it has not become necessary 
periodically to prove over again, — no, not one. Look at 
tho Rouges in France; in Massachusetts; in South Caro- 
lina. ^Vh}-, within a fortnight a physician in our town 
gravely stated in tho papers that vaccination had a good 
clTcct in warding off tho small-pox. O Oxenstiemal O 
Oxeusticmal • • • 

TO MR. HILLARD. 

CoLCMBiA, April 28, 1851. 
I often find my hora mbieciva on Sundays, as- you know, 
my dear llillard, but there is an additional reason for my 
writing to-day. . • • Has not every one in this life his one 
gnawing pain? There are a few exceptions. I have met with 
three or four very happy beings, and who felt themselves 
such ; of course without it they could only havo been for- 
tunate, but not happ3\ Yet, to speak the truth, I have never 
seen thoroughly happy men (it is different with women) that 
were not of a rather limited mind or of a limited education, 
or that had not given np the life of action purposely for one 
of retirement and contemplation. Has there ever been a 
man of superior mind, who has studied the histor}' of the 
past and that of his own time, who has been driven to act 
by the spirit within him, either in the world of knowledge 
and of science, or in performing some great deed, who has 
felt perfectly happy? I have never been able to understand 
two things of medieval Catholicism, universally spread at the 
time. The one is, why, according to a tliousand legends, 
the Devil should have taken such immense pains to catch a 
few single souls by contracts which gave him much trouble, 
when he knew perfectly well that millions of souls are all tho 
time rushing into his embrace uninvited, unallured by him 
in an}' special^ seductive manner. The other is, why so many 
people fonnd it necessary to wear haircloth and torturing 
chains round theur bodies, as if each man had not a prong in 
his side, •» as if an}' man could laugh loud without feeling 
a stitch that pierces the hcarti * 1 know that pain is a per- 
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yading clement — as much so as Joy — ia the household of 
the Creator, and thus will conclude this chapter. . . . Sum- 
ner and his friends have been carried too far. Fanaticism 
— by which I mean the madly carrying out one truth or prin- 
ciple to on extreme without reference to any other equally 
important — has never gained an ultimate Yictory» though 
often a battle, and has never planted, gathered, and blessed, 
but always embittered and ruined. I know that fanaticism 
is eminently selfish, however covertly it may be so, and I 
know that fanaticism delights in cr3'ing, Audace^ audacet 
and forgets that it was Danton who screamed it from his foiU 
mouth, and to what it led. All histoiy, all life, all personal 
experience, teaches the one pervading lesson that we are 
good and great in proportion as we build, raise, unite, and 
as we manfully adopt the severe motto, Quando non potest 
fieri quod vis, id velis quod possit^ which the noble Da Vinci 
made his own in his own Italian, Chi 7ion pub quel che vuol^ 
quel che puo voglia. But vanity, conceit, and smallness like 
their darling bed of Procrustes much better. • . . 

TO CHABLES SU^INER. 

Columbia, 20 Maj, 1851. 

Ever since I had the information, my dear Sumner, that 
you had been elected Senator, I felt how natural it would be 
for me to write you, yet I was prevented from doing so : 
partly I did, indeed, not know whether a letter, mailed here 
to 3'on, would ever reach you ; partly, I cannot, and if worlds 
depended upon it, bo a hypocrite. Yet, it is true, I do not 
rejoice at your election. Believe me, my old and dear friend, 
that I feel it very bitterly not to bo able freely and fully to 
rejoice when for the first time ^*ono of the family'' rises to 
high honors. But I cannot. I neither belie vo that 3'our 
election is a thing to be rejoiced at for ^'ourself, nor will it be 
so, as far as my vision reaches, in some other respects. My 
opinion is not worth much, but I have stated it only to ex* 
plain my own doings or omissions. You know as well as 
any one^ or better, that I shall always take the deepest in* 
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tcrest in aU Hint touches you. ^[3' feeling toward you has 
never altered since that day when Stor}* brought us together; 
and you may depend u|X)n it as long as life lasts in me. I 
believe I can say secession is dead — at least, dying; but 
I cannot say what labor and anxiety it has cost us, and will 
long cost us, often increased to a fearful degree by doings 
in other regions. I send you a copy of a pajier of mine, 
the Abuses of Pardon, which I wrote nearl}* tliree years 
ago, as the chairman of a conunittee appointed on the sub* 
joct by the mooting of the Friends of Prison Discipline, at 
which I was not present. Perhaps it is worth reprinting ; I 
bolicvc it is. I thank you for the pamphlets on the Woman's 
Kights Convention. 

TO G. 8. niLLARD. 

CoiXMniA, Mny, ISol. 

Mt pear ITillarp, — I send by this mail a coi)y of the 
** National Intelligencer," which contains a paper of mine on 
Pardoning and its Abuses. . . • The history of the paper is 
this : In 1848 I was appointed by the meeting of the Friends 
of Prison Discipline at New York, at which I was not present, 
chairman of a committee on the Pardoning Privilege and its 
Abuses. I wrote the reix)rt, and it was read at the meeting 
of the Friends at Philadelphia, from which I again was absent. 
These meetings always take place when our vacations have 
not yet begun. The paper, as 3*ou see, was incorporated in 
the report of the New York Prison Society, which I believe 
is always printed by the legislature. Probably it was given 
to some apprentice, for you have no idea of the mangling 
and bruising I have undergone in the hands of that out- 
rageous deviL Should you not get it printed, for which 
I should bo Borry, I would beg you to give the copy to 
Grccnleaf. 

Miss Dis has been with us again, and to-morrow she leavcf 
us for good. AVhat a wonder I what a hero 1 Her health {« 
far from being good, and now that the warm weather has 
renlly set in, I believe she will be compelled to seek a milder 
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climate farther north, and to give up her trip to Alabama^ 
where her presence, nevertheless, is very necessary to the 
passing of a hospital bill ; so they write her. Her body is 
very frail, — at least, here. She is exhausted and feverish. 
I always fear to hear that she has succumbed somewhere in 
a lonely place. May God protect her I How dltferent is tho 
sterling doing of that woman from all the Free-soil froth and 
embittered passion ! Over the whole breadth and length of 
til is land are her footsteps ; and where she steps, flowers of 
the richest odor of humanity are sprouting and blooming as on 
an angel's path. I have tlic highest veneration for her heart 
and will and head. She always speaks of 3'on in affectionate 
terms. You have seen what our crazies have been doing. 
Do you not often understand how it hapf>ened that so many 
pf.'oplc, and of the bont, sought the 8tili monastery, sadly 
Hickcncd with everytljing around them? Do you not say I 
am right when I say, what I have often stated, that, short 
of the multiplication-table, tliere is no tnith and no fact 
which must not be proved over again, as if it had never bcca 
proved, from time to time? 

I know it to be Vifact — but the manner in which I have come 
to know it is such that I can only communicate it to you in ' 
confidence — that the leading Secessionists are so wicked 
and so asinine. that they expect to ally the free and independ- 
ent nation of South Carolina (I have proposed Rhettsylvania 
as the best name) with Groat Britain, and know that the alli- 
ance of so puny a State with so mighty a one can only be a 
dependency, a colonial vassalage. But they are so crazed 
that they will rather sink to the bottom, provided they can 
drag down the North, which they believe in their execrable 
fury they can do ! Mr. Barnwell said lately, in my presence, 
that the great problem which God has assigned to the South, 
and now especially to South Carolina, Is tho preservation of 
slavery. My God I And this by an alliance with the leading 
abolition power! And mark, this, Barnwell is a good maa 
as the world goes,— -kind, charitable^ honorable. Are we 
dreaming or waking? 
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Wc are trying now to form a party of Anti-secessionists. 
We cannot find yet who shall place himself at the head. South 
Carolina is dreadfiill}* poor, in men. ^Miss Dix tolls nic that, 
in the stnctest spirit of truth, she has found South Carolina 
far, far behind any other State, far behind the west of Mis- 
souri. This is natural. It is alwa\*8 so with grumblers by 
profession. Every son of a fool here is a great statesman 
meditating on the relations of State sovereignt}' to tlie United 
States government ; but as to roads, common schools, glass 
in tlie windows, food besides salt meat, as to- cheerily joining 
in tlie general chorus of progress, what is that for Don 
Kanudo de Colobrados of South Carolina, — out at elbows, 
to be sure ; but, then, what of that? Does he not belong to 
the chivul'ry (do not pronounce cluv'alry ; no one here says 
60, and surely wo must know; who cbo should?) of South 
Caarol-i-nar? 

It is disgusting. 

TO MRS. GEORGE TICKNOR. 

JcxE 28. 1861. 

. . . Tell Mr. Ticknor that Secession is dying. Even our 
governor, a very furibund and ver}' stupid feUow, has ac- 
knowledged to Mr. Preston, who repeated it to roc, that this 
time Secession would not go. This is entre nous. The next 
phase will be to dnim and fife Southern secession or sepa- 
ration, people imagining that our Union is like a tabular cake 
of chocolate, of wliich squares or parts may be broken with 
case, acconling to the grooved lines impressed by the very 
mould. But that will pass, too, in 6]nte of Secessionists and 
Abolitionists. What shall I say about Humboldt's Letters? 
lie sent me his " Correspondence with Scliiller," and the book 
3*ou mention I believe I never saw. I wonder whether tho 
lad}' is a Mrs. De Wollzogen, aunt to Anna Xiebuhr, a very, 
very dear friend of mine, the wife of Marcus Niebuhr, son of 
the Niebuhr. Schiller wrote many letters to her. I do not 
mean Schillei^s wife. As to William von Humboldt's char- 
acter, I can only say that he was a minister who did not suit 
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Frederic William III., because he was too liberal for him ; 
besides, he was a man in whom, as in all men of genius of 
that time, the learning and the ccsthetical element prepon- 
derated over the strictly ethical, jural, or religious elements, 
liut the Ilumboldts will ever be a couple of gemini in the 
zodiac of humanity, — great, lustrous, lasting, — a couple 
of names to which every one must recur, aud which every 
one will meet with in tracing progressive civilization. . . . 

In the following letter he refers to a paragraph he had 
sent to a newspaper conccmtng the exaggerated state- 
ments of the popular vote in France in favor of Louis 
Napoleon. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

CoLu)fBiA, March 9, 18o2. 

. . . Evcrj'thing that has since transpired — for instance, 
the vote in Algeria — not onl}' conflrms what I have said, but 
shows that I was below the mark. Why, from the year 1825 
to 1843 there were one hundred thousand people daily kept 
in the hospitals, counting the great number of insane, and 
one hundred thousand in prison for various otTcnees. This 
alone makes up three hundred thousand that cannot vote. In 
our late highly excited election, when the question in South 
Carolina was Secession or No Secession, only two thirds of 
the qualified voters actually went to the polls. I verj* much 
doubt whether you can ever bring more than two thirds to 
tlie polls, if the election extends over a large surface, and 
where universal suffrage exists. . . . 

Bv the wav, of course the Protectionists here will feel 
encouraged because they will lift their heads, for a very short 
time, in England ; but although I have alwa3's said that the 
free-trade battle is to be fought over again, there arc many 
battles in history which are decided long before the day of 
strife, and the victor}* is certain, even though the wreath 
passes on the day of fight to the brow of the opponent. The 
battle of Irce-trade is one of these. 
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TO G. S. niLLARD. 

Decemder, 1852. 

• • • I Imvc rend with much delight, and occasional edifica- 
tion, j'our Bpccch on Webster. . . . Your task was a difllcidt 
one. You could not speak freely of Webster's deficiencies, 
the most prominent of which, perhaps, was that while he had 
no instinct for the massive movements of his kind (which, 
among other things, prevented iiim from becoming a leader, 
an originator, a conceiver, — like Cla^', for instance, — and 
maclc him alwa3'8 greatest when ho battled down a proposi- 
tion or was its champion), he had, on the other hand, no ej'o 
or heart or action for the embryo elements of the new day. 

I have never forgotten what Dc Tocquevillc said to mo 
when I met him coming from his first interview with Webster. 
The Frenchman had heard a great deal of Webster, and of 
course was most anxious to converse with him on prison dis- 
cipline ; but Webster paid no attention to the 8ul)ject, said 
that it was all useless to try to reform criminals. He took, 
as Dc Tocquevillc thought, a very common lawyer view of 
the whole ; and, added he, •* Webster, like thousands of 
statesmen, cares only for power." I do not say that Web- 
ster was exactly' as he had appeared in that one conversation, 
In which he had fairly displeased Dc Tocquevillc ; but he had 
not, as it seems to me, that greatest and rarest of qualities 
of a statesman or a ruler, — a union of the sense of power 
with the naturalist's perception of the pulsations of life, — 
t3'pified, possibly, in Charlemagne in the highest degree — 
he who conceived the great idea of normal schools and nornuil 
farms while beating back the hordes in Hungary. . • . 

TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

CoLCMBf A, 8. C, January 11, 1853. 

Soon after I wroto my last letter to 3'oti, my dear Ilillard, 
I was taken ill again, and worse than tho first time. I was 
throatenecl with a brain fever, and suffered mach from an 
ercr actircy keenlj working, though not dclirioos, brain* It 
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was against my anxious wish and will, but I coulrl not help 
it. Tiicrc was a complete dualism witliin mc ; and if I were 
to bo kiilcd I could not say where my identity, my real ego^ 
was. Was it my thinking brain which would classify even 
tliu different pains it suffered? or was it my soul, or wliatcvcr 
cIhc, longing for one hour's repose? I am now slowly recov- 
ering. 1 feel weak, and am not yet my whole self again. . . . 

TO O. S. IIILLARD. 

CoLCMDiA, 8. C, Fcbniaiy 3, 1853. 
, . . Apropos of slavery : •* Uncle Tom's Cabin " sells here 
rapidly. One bookseller tells me that he cannot supply the 
demand with sufllcient rapidity. Our papers have coined a 
word — Uncle- Tomilude — to sneer at the sympathy with the 
African. The fact is not a bad proof of the hold which the 
book takes. But you are right as to what you say al)0ut 
the address of the English duchesses and marchionesses. I 
think it a very poor argument — a favorite one here — to 
answer attacks on slavery by saying, *^ Look at your pau« 
pcrs." As if pauperism were an institution I But when the 
women of one counir}* presume thus to meddle with the fcel« 
ings of another, one cannot help thinking of the heart-rending 
accounts of Mayhcw's *' London Labor and the Poor." Did 
those duchesses meet and consult when all that sorrow, suffer- 
ing, filth, and vice were laid bare? To be sure, no one said, 
** AH this is a social, moral, and political blessing," as Foote 
called slavciy in the Senate ; but did they energetically go to- 
work to do their utmost to alleviate those cr}'ing evils and 
hoiTors? . • . 

TO MRS. GEORGE TTCKNOR. 

Columbia, 8. C, April 17, 1853. 
Your rich letter, m^'^ dear Mrs. Ticknor, reached us on the 
same day that we read your legislature would pay filly thou- 
sand dollars to the Charlestown Catholics ; and the one and tho 
other were a real delight. It docs one's heart good to see a 
right act, and it docs one's heart good to receive a graceful,. 

17 
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substnntial, wide, and warm letter, — a letter that is full of 
itself, and full between the lines. I wish I could substantially 
thank you ; for instance, I wish I could send 3*ou tlic large 
basket which was sent tliis morning to us with a crowd of tlio 
choicest roses, — white, yellow, red, cream-colored, salmon, 
blushing, full-blown, buds, half-blown, like a joyous mob of 
riotous, sweet, little girls, who, in this respect, arc ver^' much 
like flowcre. Tumble them as you choose, they arc always 
graceful. But the basket was still more substantial. All tliat 
floral turmoil rested on the material basis of closely packed, 
golden, hard and crisp heads of lettuce, crying like little self- 
denying martyrs for oil and vinegar. You must know tliat 
this year's season is veiy late, but warm rains have sufhlenly 
called a world of floral and culinaiy* briglitness into existence ; 
while the mocking-birds lustily* warble, and such a liost of 
sparrows twitter that it reminds one more of a stream of 
Joyful sound than of a compound of little utterances. They 
sing and twitter as if they were obliged to make up as fast as 
they can for the lost time. 

... I have alwavs flowers on mv writing- table, and if not 
flowers, for instance in winter, at least a green branch ; and 
of late a student, a fine lad, the son of Judge IVcston, who 
lately* i>erishod in Louisiana, having seen this, has repeatedly 
brought me roses. This is very refreshing. Oar students 
arc generally' so hohern. It reminds me of the impression 
irhich it made uix)n me when I was in Uerlin the last time, 
and found that on the birthda}' of Doctor Xeander, the theo- 
logian of vast learning and of a vast soul, the students had 
dccorate<l his whole lecture-room with wreaths and bouquets. 
I can understand what you must have felt in copying ^Ir. 
Webster's letters, — spelling his soul letter by letter. This 
induces me to ask Mr. Ticknor a question, which he will par- ' 
don mc, when he considers that I am an old fellow of the 
trade. Would it not be well to have out the Life and Cor- 
respondence of Daniel Webster as soon as possible? The 
lives of distinguished men, it strikes me, onght to be pub- 
Ushedf either long, very long ailer them, geDerations later. 
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when the}' must 1)C treated in a purely bistorical way, as we 
would write now the Life of a Luther, •* or else very soon atler 
their departure. It is not only that every month diminishes 
the eagerness of seizing upon it, even though the man has 
been a Webster ; but we arc living in such a hurry, and must 
step over such hills of books daily increasing, and history 
as it rushes pnst us claims our attention so constantly and 
variedly, tliat tlic capacity of receiving and of linking each 
passn.2:e in the book with facts and features yet fresh in the 
soul of the public, diminishes daily. I told the heirs of Mr. 
Calhoun this, and the facts arc proving that I was right 

The book does not sell. I know that Mr. Webster's Lifo 
will !)e more generally interesting than the first volume of Mr. 
Calhoun's Works (the onl^* j'ct published), but proportion- 
ally my Judgment would hold. I know Mr. Ticknor and the 
other gentlemen will pardon me. I only speak as one of the 
public, but as such m^* opinion ma}' be worth considering. • . • 

I have not yet read Thackeray's ** Snobs." There I think 
he must be great. 

Oh, what snobbery we might write of in America ! You do 
not know, and cannot know, American snobs half as well as I 
do. There is the patriotic snob, the political snob, the aboli- 
tionist snob, the S6uth(*m snob, the Calvinistic snob, the 
polished-furniture snob, the chivalric and lad^-'s-servant snob, 
the lawyer snob. I sometimes think that in a better, purer, 
and clearer state, after this life, wc shall say to one another : 
•* You remember when we met down in the Snobbery," &c. 
Were not many of the Pharisees regular snobs? 

TO a S. IIILLARD. 

Columbia, 8. C, April, 1853. 

It occurred to me this moment, my dear Ilillard, that yon 
asked me in one of your letters what impression the English 
enthusiasm for ^^ Uncle Tom" had upon the South. . ; • It has 
produced no effect at all, and this must be accounted for in 
tliis way. I have told you on some previous occasion that 
the ilUfeeling against the North on the part of those Southern* 
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ers, who arc the leaders of tho malccon tents, is owing in a 
great measure to the malaise which is always felt in a period 
in which the centre of iK>wcr, or influence, or tlic hegemonia, 
is removed, — when wealth, population, knowledge, renown, 
or anything that is power, sliilts. Tliis is the case with tho 
South. You might say, indeed : Why, then, does not the South 
show an equal and slill greater ill-feeling to the West? I 
answer : Because the Southerner considered himself the lordly 
land-owner, the aristocrat before, at, and after the Revolution, 
and was in the habit of treating the Yankee as the busy, clever 
yet vastly inferior shopkeeixjr and trader, and he feels it very 
lianl to acknowledge that the despised North should rise above 
lii^ section. Exactly the same has happiMied again and again 
in history. It was a very hanl struggle in Germany, and re- 
quired. fierce and protracted contention before the cities could 
make the noblemen acknowledge them. But in the same de- 
gree as the South — or I should sa}*, rather, those of the South 
of whom I speak — feel nettled at the North, they look with 
fondness toward England ; that is to say, England, not as she 
is, but as they imagine her. This is not only a political feel- 
ing; it extends to literature, to language, to everything. 
Why, would you believe it? at the time when secession ran 
highest here, — secession, which avowedly arose out of tho 
antislavery movements of the North, — a then leading man of 
South Carolina, Mr. Memminger, made a long, vituperative, 
and infamous speech against the North, in the legislature, and 
in the same degree praised England, whence all the antislavery 
movement had come, and declared that he would most gladly 
see Carolina become again a colony of Great Britain rather than 
continue chained to the North, where no gentleman existed. 
Thank God, the sixjcchcs in our legislature arc not reported I 
Nor must you forget that all feelings of the South to- 
ward tho North arc of practical importance. Those toward 
England arc theoretical. Frederic the Great allowed Kant to 
titter the roost republican ideas ; the King himself uttered them. 
Why not? It was all the blue vapor of theory. Now, Kant 
would be clapped iato Jail at once. To praise England here 
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ne ttre pat de consequence. And, then, the English enthusiasm 
or furore about ** Uncle Tom " is very little known here. It is 
too impartial an opinion. Newspapers do not like to publish 
it. I have nowhere seen it stated that an immense edition of 
** Uncle Tom** prepared for Sunday-schools has been published 
Id Engkind. Yet, what fact could be more Btrikmg? • . . 

TO O. S. lULLARD. 

CoLUMniA, S. C, May 20, 1853L 

Fear not, my dear Ilillard, that I mean again to impose 
some trouble upon you. I merely write this note to let yoa 
know the end — as I suppose it will be — of the correspond- 
ence with Sumner. I had a letter from him last night written 
in such a style, and repeating such things from his first letter, 
tliat I have concluded not to rcpl^'. There would be no end were 
I to try putting him right. lie writes besides in a stjlc a little 
de haut en has, as it seems to me, and using the very offensive 
expression : ** If you are no apologist of slavery, I am right 
glnd," <S:c. I do not believe that he intends to insult me, — 
I candidl}' believe it, — but it produces a similar effect. 

I have written this to you merely to put you au fait, I 
cannot help thinking 3*ou will acknowledge that in this 
correspondence I have honestly endeavored to restrict the 
whole to the fact at issue, and to a grievance relating to 
myself. I have not even alluded to anything I may dis- 
ai)prove in Sumner generally. Soibcthing worried me, and I 
have begged him to stop it. I have written cautiously and 
guardedly, yet the whole amounts virtually, I suppose, to a 
temporary interruption. I must take this as we must take 
a great deal in this sad life of ours. 

Only so much is certain, that of all persons I know I am one 
of the most tenacious in friendship. I do not easily give up 
a friend. But, then, I ask myself, how, for instance, would 
Sumner stand to Story were he living? . The tree of our 
friendship has begun to show 3*ellow leaves ever since Sum- 
ner's speech on AVar. If there be any fault in me I am sorry. 
But you prohibit crowing, and Justly. • • • 
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TO G. S. UILLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, June 7, 1853. 

Many hearty thanks, dear Ilillard, for your good letter. I 
believe I told you that I had another letter from Sumner, to 
whieh I shall not reply. It is useless. 1 know he considers 
sach silence as admission of charges, but I cannot help it. • • • 

TO G. S. HILLARD. 

Columbia, a C, June 29, 1853. 

Mt dear IIillard, — I have pever been more vexed by 
printer or editor than lately, when Mr. De Bow sent me the 
number of his Review, in which I found an article of mine 
mangled and ruined by the worst of misprints and impertinent 
substitutions. Imagine, in one case, he, or some one, substi- 
tuted Abolitionists for Secessionists ! I want you to keep this 
letter ; may be, some day I shall bo obliged to refer to it. 
It is outrageoui 1 And that at a time when Sumner has just 
patted mc for my having declared to liim tliat I am not an 
apologist of slavery. . • • 

Do you know that it requires time and some effort for mo 
to get over the Sumner business. I think his saying that 
thing to me, and his saying it, — and afterwards not to say at 
once ^^ I am sorry," but to tell me that if I am not an apolo- 
gist, &c. he is *^ right glad," reminding me that in my earlier 
days I was vowed to liberty, — is ver}' strong. You have sev- 
eral times said in m}* presence that ^/ it takes many people to 
make up a world ; " but must not every one add, *^ and many 
days to make up a life"? However, as you indicated, I 
must get over it. • • • 

After having attended to the publication of Iiis ** Civil 
Liberty " in Philadelphia, Lieber went, September, 1853, 
to SCO his son Uamilton, at Avon, on one of Mr* Wads- 
worth's farms. Ho wrote thence to his wife : — 

• • • My days in Albany were delightful. Able men, 
mcnr)', late dinners, choice wines, and sprightly conversation I 
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I have been introduced to several persons who wished to 
know me on account of my book, : — both slavery and anti- 
slavery men. • . • Mrs. Agassiz is a very sweet woman. 
They want us to pay them a vis.it when wo leave the South. 
. . . Tlicre will be something of mine on International Stand- 
ards, in the ^* New York Herald.*' Bonner insists upon my 
staying altogether with him. Mr. Pruyu says he never will 
pa3' me a dividend of the Central Railway, of which he is di- 
rector, if I do not come straight to his house when at Albany. 
I love that man, and his way of doing things, and — his cook. 
I have eaten lobster cutlets there, for the first time. Why, 
Neptime himself could not have helped smacking his lips, 
though robbed of the lobsters. . • . Did I tell you that Bishop 
Potter, one of the trustees of Columbia College, when we 
took wine together at Mr. Pruyn's, said, '* May I hare tLo 
pleasure of seeing you at New York permanently?" I be- 
came also well acquainted with "Mr, Gladstone, a fine, culti- 
vated young Englishman. Excuse my letter. It is tlio 
rag-bag type. 



• • • 



On returning to New York, on the 10th of September, 
Licbcr met with a serious accident, which detained him 
over a week, and made it necessary for his son Uamilton 
to accompany him to Pliiladclphia. lie says : — 

The whole difliculty is that a tendon uniting the upper 
muscle of the thigh to the lower leg has been wrenched and 
extended, and tendons contract only very slowlj*. , . . I dare 
say it will be the work of a month or more, and then I shall 
Ik; ready for a mazurka with you. In the mean time my soul 
has received no wrench. I love you all dearly. I have read 
in my book, and feel that the thoughts arc substantial, com- 
prehensive, and manly. I know that I shall be acknowl- 
edged by high authorities, and that my book will be dted 
years hence ; but whether it will have an extensive sale ia 
another matter. A book, to sell largely, if it bo at all spec- 
ulativc, must fall in with the common views. 
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TO G. S. IIILLAKD. 

CoLUMDiA, S. C, October 12, 1853. 

• .. As to my own book [** Civil Liberty and Sclf-Govcrn- 

mcnt"], I have heard nothing of it, except a note from , 

which was flat ; a letter from my friend Miles, cnthubiasti- 
cally warm; and one newspaper article in the "Charleston 
Courier," winch was kind. . My evenings have hardly ever 
passed so letterless as since my return ; and, as I wroto 
to some one lately, I appear to myself much like a turtle, 
which crawls out of the sea, deposits her eggs on shore, and 
crawls back ogain, not knowing what becomes of the eggs. 
I forgot. My publisher sent me an article of the **lio8ton 
Tra'veller,*' in which I am placed by the side of ** Mr. Goo<l- 
rich," the author of ** Lectures on Government" For good- 
ocas' sake, 1 hope it is not Peter Parley ! • • • 

TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

CoLUMDiA, Norember 20, 1853. 

. . . Lippincott writes mc that early next year we must 
publish a second edition of *' Libert}' and Self-Governmcnt." 
I shall try to improve it much. Would that I could have con- 
Tcrsations with yon. • • . I shall consider it a real ser\'ice of 
friendship if, as you propose, j'ou write a few substantial 
'words on my book ; but not before you have read the whole. 
You ask for some points. I would rather you mentioned 
what 3'ou find yourself. However, I can say this : Liberty 
has never before been thus treat<!d, — I mean by analyzing 
the amount of actual liberty enjoyed by free nations. The 
Bnglish have written on the Constitution ; I have ascertained 
and treated of the elements ; and in doing this, I have given 
many new sulijects, e. g, the principle that every officer re- 
mains answerable for what he does. The idea of Anglican 
liiberty is my own. The whole of Institutional Liberty and 
the essays on the Institution are original. Perhaps I unite 
more a philosophical and historical spirit than any of my 
predecessors, Aristotle excepted ; though the histoncal spirit 
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in liim could onl}* show itself as ono of grasping reality. Of 
this I am plainly conscious: that my hoolc, good or bad, 
forms a distinct link, following aller Islangieri. There are 
some dicta to which I should like to draw my friends' attcn* 
tion, fur they have given mo pleasure ; €,g. when I call elo- 
quence, the Esthetics of Libert^*, or when I say, some love 
Liberty like a mistress, some like an old granny, but that 
we are wcdd<!d to her fur better and for worse, in lawful and 
indissoluble wedlock. • . • 

FROM E. 8. CREASY. 

London, December 12, 18&1. 

Dkar Sir, ^— Pray accept ni}' tlianks for the kind present of 
your vaiuiihlc work on *' Civil Liberty and Solf-Govcrnracnt." 
I esteem lii^hly the compliment of a presentation copy from 
such an autlior. I liave already carefully read your work, 
and profited by its contents as a thinker, a writer, and a 
lecturer. I have caught from it a leading idea of infmitc im- 
portance for the course of lectures on Ancient- History which 
I am now delivering at University College. It is this : Test 
the value of a particular nation's history, and the amount of 
study that you should devote to it, by the degree of institu- 
tional encrg}' which that nation has displayed. I mean, per- 
manent national institutional energy, — not the energy of a * 
few men and of a single age, such as the energy must have 
been b}' which the institutions of Egypt, India, and other 
Oriental eiiiiiires were moulded, cast, and left stereotyped, 
without the vital power of change or expansion. It is tho 
hlHtory of nations of permanent institutional energy (like tho 
Roman) which is peculiarly the pro|)er object of study for 
Englishmen and for Anglo-Americans. Tliat history alone 
to us is *^ phiIo£iOphy teaching by examples." 

Add one test more, which applies to us rather as men than 
as citizens, — What is the amount of intellectual activity 
that the members of each nation have displayed? — and I 
believe we have a sound rule for the selection of historical 
topics. I place the first test as the most important ; but the 
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combined result of the two is to be watched. It is hy the 
two that I am led to place Athenian history highest of all. 

Excuse this little disquisition, of which your own book is 
the causa camatrU, I hope you will gratify me by accepting 
copies of two of my works, which Mr. Bcntloy will forward 
to you. 

TO 0. S. IIILLAKD. 

CoLUMitiA, S. C, January 15, 1854. 

I am a XQvy bold man, dear Ilillard. I have taken a large, 
old-fasliioned sheet, yet I do not know the first subject about 
whicli I shall write to you. The fact is, my knee does not 
3'et allow me to go to church ; here I sit in my den, and 
somehow or other I feel always drawn to you on Sundays. 
It seems as natural as it would be for me just to look in upon 
3*ou, were 1 passing your legal cavern, without object or in- 
terest, but just to say: '* Well, old fellow, how are \o\\ to- 
day?" It is but the ever-active processes of our soul, — the 
desire of propinquity where alTection animates, and the de* 
sire to exteriorize {salca renin) our feelings and thoughts, that 
desire or yearning to which the mail owes many a school- 
Ti)iss*s letter, and mankind a cathedral, an oratorio, a Pin- 
daric ode. ... I am anxious to hear how you find your new 
work, as to amount and matter. Let me entreat you, my 
dear Ilillard, not to allow any dcgodt too easily to affect 3'ou. 
Tliere is dirt in many Uoman streets, yet I saw 3'ou had vis- 
ited the Ghetto. Noble animals liavc thin skins. Uacc- 
horses always shiver. Yet, do what we may, wc cannot go 
through life, and be working men, without putting on a strong 
hide, or else get the back thickened by the very lashes which 
practical life does not fail to inflict on every mothei''s son. 
There is no other choice in this nether world. Either wc 
must become in a sort a pacMxlermaton, or else Torquato 
Tassos. You sec, Sunday has thrown me into a preaching 
mood. Wc have hero one of the finest specimens of Yankee, 
— -Goald the astronomer, whom the Clover-Den at Caro- 
bridgo has spared for a Ume to determine (in the Coast Sor- 
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Yoy) our meridian. I am so happy. I had thought our poor 
Columbia hud no meridian at all. Gould is full of life ; ob- 
6cr>'cs the stars till three and four in the morning ; sleeps 
until ten or eleven ; discusses or Jokes, puns and funs at our 
dinner or tea table ; and returns to his everlasting stars, lie 
is a godsend to us. lie refreshes me. lie proves that I have 
not yet lost all words, and that je suis encore amutaUe^ of 
which old Maintenon despaired with her Louis lo Grand. • • • 

TO G. S. IIILLAllD. 

CoLCMDf A, February, 185f. 
• . . Jjoi US consider the Nebraska movement exclusively 
in the light of statesmanship, or of Southern statesmanship. 
If the bill does not pass it will be very injurious to the 
South. If the bill passes — and I believe it will — it will be 
still more injurious to the South, which ought never to tear 
down the Missouri Compromise. The South forgets that the 
wliole movement of history is against slavery, and the only 
firm footing they could get was a iwsitivc barrier; this is 
especially' true of a distinct pact which two parties had con- 
cluded. This they destroy, and now the whole field lies oi>cn 
for renewed and greatly increased agitition. Besides, I can- 
not help thinking that, the Nebraska bill once passed, many 
Northerners, neither Abolitionists nor Free-soilers, will be- 
come strong anti-Southerners. I cannot see how people can 
be so blind. Yet William I'reston is the only man to whom 
I have expres«od my opinion, or could ex|>ress it. All this 
brings out more and more my distinct idea to remove. The 
desire cannot come out more strongly. It is curious, in so 
far as I have never been more beloved by the students than 
now. They seem to think I am something, and feel toward 
me as friends. Your article on my "Civil Liberty" has 
been copied hero by some country papers, and it has height- 
ened their feeling toward mc still more. But all this docs 
not blind me. I know, if I remove to the North without 
having there an}* distinct occupation, I shall not feel ccmm$ 
ilfaut ; that, however, docs not alter my desue. 
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TO MRS. GEORGE TICKSOR. 

CoLCHBiA, March 18, ISSI. 

** £s ist mir alles eins, 
'S ist xnir alles eins," 

Is the beginning of a common German song, of which I have 
not thought, perhaps, these tweut}' years, but which suddenly 
dropped into my mind just now, aller I had redeeted for a 
moment whctlier I was an epistolary creditor or debtor accord- 
ing to our ledger. Perhaps 3'ou owe me a letter, perhaps I 
owe you one ; no matter, dear Mrs. Tick nor, I have to write 
on three, say four, things. And first: I have heard that you 
liave spoken behind my back, very kindly, to a very dear 
friend of ours, whom we always call Aguella nostra. Thank 
you for the character. And second : this, m}* birthday, is 
l>eyond description fine. We have had it fearfully hot here. 
\Vhen Gould — my Gould, our Gould (have you seen what 
Humboldt said of him the other day?) — left some nights ago 
bis astronomical shanty, at three in the morning, his ther- 
mometer was 82®. Cest un peu fort pour le moit de Mart, 
liut last night wc had a thunder-shower. The air is clear as 
Ruysdalc's, and so deliciously cool — I suppose about 68 ** or 
70®, I have not vet looked — that I feel as if I could make 
verses by the yard. 

A yoimg friend of mine, and exquisite singer (whom Son* 
tng and Hadiali want to go to liologna or the Conservatoire), 
bfls Just U'CL me. She has begged mc to give her lessons iti 
Italian, for which I make her pa}' each time in two songs. 
The other day Jolm IVcston came in when I was deep in ci 
and vi and gll and gUelo^ and, hearing how Ellen ha<l to pay 
IDC, he s.iid, *^ Oh, she pays in notes ! " Tiiis I told Gould, 
who added, ** Yes, I 6npi)ose you would prefer bills." The 
Icssoa to-day was as fresh as any lesson ever given by any 
teacher to any pupil ; I felt a little Romanesque. When in 
Home I bought a small cahicr of vedute^ dec., of Rome. In this 
was an engraving of the Tcatro ^larcello, or Palazzo Corsint, 
where Kicbuhr lived, and I with him* The engraving shows 
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the very window of the room I occupied. I then — in 1822 — 
wrote under it: ^^ lu questa rovina retrovai la vita," and the 
other day, tlic book passing through my hands, I toro out 
the plate and had it framed. 1 hung it near whero I usually 
write, under the portrait of my benefactor Niebuhr. I had 
written, however, in another corner of the engraving, some 
words reminding mc that I had it framed in the pnmavera 
di 1854. • . • 

And third: I had some very grateful letters lately from 
Europe, on my '* Civil Liberty," The one that gave mc the 
greatest delight was from Mittermaier. I sent a translatioa 
to llillard. And fourth: when will that book on the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by Mr. Curtis, be published? 
I am very anxious to see it. There is a confusion in my 
mind alxnit the Curtis. One is Judge. One sent mc once a 
speech in which he made so honorable a mention of mc that 
I felt almost elated. Is he the same? Please clear up this 
confusion. There arc two, I know. Which is which? Alas I 
a book on our good and noble Constitution, and parallel to it 
that nefarious Nebraska Bill, which I conscientiously believe 
was begotten in wickedness and will prove the most mis* 
chicvous bantling. The South flies to it as moths to the 
candle. It will recoil on that very South 5yith fearful vio- 
lence. C*cst entre nous^ but it is my most solemn conviction. 
It makes me cry out the louder : '* Away from here." Or, will 
the bill not pass the house? I fear it will, and It will be so 
borause tlio North carries it I I return to my items. And 
iinh : in about half an hour a whole coachfiil of little girls, 
all from the PrcHt<in house, will pay mo a visit. They prom- 
ined me a basketful of flowers if I would show them my lec- 
ture-room. Apropot of the lecture-room : some time ago I 
had occasion to tell the Juniors that they came to college to 
learn not for the college but for life, and old Seneca's words 
occurred to me, Non tchola ditcimta^ sed rtV^, ** We do not 
learn for the school but for life." This idea fastened on my 
mind, and I had made a tablet with these words : Non Schol€e 
ted Vitm : ViUe Utrique^ «« Not for the school bat for life : the 
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life here and hereafter." It is very well painted like granite, 
tl)C letters cut in tlie stone. Now tliis tablet is fastened 
against the wall right over Washington's bust, and this 
bust is right over my head when I lecture. I have many 
busts in my Iccturc-room, each new class contributing one 
or two. • • • 

TO G. S. niLLAUD. 

Columbia, April, 1851. 

3Ir OWN IIiLLARD, — ** Takc a letter to the post and you 
will got one," might be a proverb if the cxjicricnce of others 
resembles mine. On »Saturday, when I liad dropped your 
letter into the l>ox, I received your kind missive, which I 
prefer to answer at once. It was accompanied by a letter 
from my excellent Gould. That luxurious living of planters, 
of which he speaks, is very exceptional, — very mediaeval, 
and very coarse in goneral. Preston's makes an exception, 
but then the salt, I mean the Attic, is wanting. 

As to the Lieber Emancipation Society, I have long given 
up all idea of ever being removed, and onl^- look out for 
removing myself so soon as I have the means. There was a 
time when the boldest combinations did not appear to me too 
bold ; it is past. In tliis I feel old. William Preston wrote 
home from the North last year, ** They cannot iinderstand 
here how we can keep Lieber in our parts." The matter is 
very simple : because the}' give me the means to support my 
family. There is no use in talking alK>ut that thing now. I 
shall soon have spent twenty years in this region. It would 
be folly to speak of anything after that, except of the mis- 
spent life. If 3'ou do not become intimate with Gould, 
lovingly intimate, I shall call you, or him, or both of you, 
anpardooablo broomsticks. • • • 

Tuesday, April 18, 1854. 
This letter was not carried to the post-ofllcc, and this morn- 
ing wc have the declaration of war [the Crimean] in tho papers. 
This reminded me of my omittmg to reply to what you have 
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said about the Turks and Russians. I neither have any, tho 
slightest, enlhuaiasm for the Turks. Tlicy arc a coarse race, 
without history, if history means anything more than a chron- 
icle of figlits, and that sort of thing. That remnant of Grecian 
civilization whicli rckindle<l tlic light of culture in the West 
was unable to evoke a single noble eifort in them. But 
though I Ihive no enthusiasm for those occupants of Europe's 
finest garden, I have a very strong hatred against the Rus- 
sians ; and I hope, now that the war has begun, it will be 
sudiciiMUly long and arduous to end in a thorough cropping 
of that beastly colossus. Resides, though an economist, who 
knows that war can never increase wealth ; though a publicist, 
who knows that peace is the normal state of man ; though a 
Christian, who knows the message of the energizing love of 
tho gospel, I am no vilifier of war under all circumstances. 
The worst state is that in which men are materiall}' well oflT, 
and in which the reminiscences of great ideas, rather than 
great ideas themselves, lead men to squabble instead of 
wrestling in the great fight. I think a gi'cat war will have 
the tendency to range tho Europeans in great masses. 

The enthusiasm for the Turks is a mere crying, ** Red, Red," 
because tiie people have good reason to hate Black ; but what 
really pains mc is the evident general good feeling for Louis 
Napoleon in England. It is disgraceful to England, even 
under these circumstances. It is so unEnglish to repeat 
and retruini)et a word of that crowned scamp, and call his 
speeeii, ** The age of conquest is past," a noble dictum, and 
all tiiat. Fudge 1 the age of conquest is not past, as wc shall 
presently see ; and whether he says so or not is not worth the 
snap of a Hnger. I thought that the English could not bo 
caught, even in excited times, by lamp-lights and political 
pirouettes. 

If anything is worthless, it is proclaiming sentences of this 
kind. They arc even less to be depended upon than djing 
speeches on the scafibld. 
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TO a S. niLLARD. 

Columbia, April 23, 1854. 

Will 3'ou be so good as to tell me, in your next letter, which 
edition of Burns is the best? I want fair piint, complete 
collection, and goo<l glossary, — a table edition, not a shelf 
edition. I think you understand what I mean. Burns is to 
me an unspeakably lovely, tender, and soulful poet. I like 
to have him by me — hand in hand, as sweethearts sit — and 
1 wish an edition accordingly. Not one to refer to, but one 
to take up at an idle moment. Solve mc the following phe* 
iiomcnon : when I was young I could never read Plutorch 
without a heart big with tears ; not that the things related 
called for tears, — the frame of mind that sterling book put 
mc into was one of Wehmnth^ and painful longing. Now the 
scene is shided. . It is Burns that aflfects me thus. I can 
hardly read a line of his without that Joy-pain, that soothing 
grief, which fills the heart of man in such thousand diOcrent 
degrees on this earth, from the feeling evoked by the very 
first tiny white floweret in spring, to that which overwhelms 
tlie soul when we read for tlic tliousandth time the Sermon 
on the Blount. ^ 

Raptured Plato knew this feeling — this joy-pain — well, 
and speaks of it, not as the ancient Greek, but with a swell- 
ing soul. ... 

Have 30U not observed how paltry a part Germany plays 
again in the present Juncture of alfutrs? Can you not imagine 
liow deeply a native German must feel again that bitter truth 
Trhich envenoms his whole life, i\\Q sad historic fact that 
German}' has been cheated out of her noble birthright of 
being a great and manly nation, — that God called her to bo 
one of the disposing earthly gods, when they sit in council 
and determine histor}*, but that man made her a waiting* 
Bcr>'ant? It is not right that institutional England must so 
closely unite with a mere hierarchy of ofllcials called France, 
to stem the Hussian tide. England and a united Germany 
would have been a natural alliance, a lawful wedlock. 
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Yon speak in your last letter of Mittormaicr's sadness. Do 
you know that as early as in tho year 1821 — I remember the 
year well because otlier reminiscences arc entwined with it — 
I wrote to a friend on the deep effect which tlic study of tho 
history of our country has on an earnest man's wliolo framo 
of mind. I viewed tho general effect of the history of tho 
different countries ; and I recollect that I wound up with sa}'- 
ing that it seemed to me that the contemplation of Knglish 
history must be most strengtliening for an Englishman, and 
that it was an ineffable blessing for him that he still lives an 
active life in many institutions which, nevertheless, run back 
to his remotest periods, that he plucks Juicy grapes from liv- 
ing vines on trellis-work many hundred 3'ears old, — while tho 
infallible effect of a deep study of German history on a Ger- 
man mind is sadness. No wonder tho Germans are called a 
melancholy nation. The Germans movo and act— • oh, yes I 
they ore no idlers, but they movo and act under a national 
pall. 
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TO G. S. niLLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, May 20, 1854. 
Am I not right, my dear Ilillard, if I say that antislavery 
feelings and convictions aro fast assuming in the North that 
substance wliich makes a conviction rather a part of the 
clinractcr of a man tlian a mere basis of discussion ? Am 
I not rij'^lit, in your ojjinion, when I say, as I have said to my 
fiiciuls thai asked mo about it, that the pasnago of tlio Ne- 
braska Bill will have the effect of ** let us start again,'* with 
this difference, that the North comes to the race-ground with 
vcr}* different resolutions and powers ? The great evil of re- 
publics is tlic political-auction system. To be sure, the out- 
bidding exists wherever masses and freedom of action exists. 
Indeed we have it naturally' at c*ourts too, — Essex and Ra-* 
leigh bid for Elizabeth. Douglas offered so much, and he 
will have tho empire, — at least, if the bill passes. Shame, 
shame upon tho North I Look at tho votes, and sco how 
easily the passago of the bill might have been stopped. • • ^ 

18 
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TO PRIVY-COUXCILLOU MITTEUMAIER. 

Columbia, 8. C, Mny 10, 1851. 

... So BunscQ has at last been forced out of his position. 
. . . You know, my dear friend, how long this ** clergyman's 
son" was an eyesore to tlie Prussian noblesse, A ^iwa noblesse in- 
deed I And now tliereis the welcome chance of ui alliance with 
Uussla. AVIiat lias beconic of the royal babble about a *^ Ger- 
man policy," — about ** a cIiLvalrous German nationality," 
which is now ready to unite with Uussia against Enghind ? In 
earlv manIioo<l I once wrote to a friend tliat I considered it 
tlic higliest blessing if a man could study the history of his 
country with pleasure and with pride, and live among institu- 
tions which lead him back to the earliest histor}' of his coun- 
try, as is the case with an Englishman. It is a fountain of 
manliness. And it is a crushing burden if the earnest stud}' 
of the histoiy of one's own people can only fill the heart with 
grief. AVe arc a disap[x>inted i>eople, and the present condi- 
tion and conduct of Germany is disgraceful. It is disgraceful 
that German princes can reign without being the exponents of 
the true ix>pular will. If any one would give an exact descrip- 
tion of the present German polity without reference to indi- 
viduals, — just as Plato wrote his Republic, — it would Iks 
considered the most absunl proceeding of a madman. Why 
do I write all this? Good heavens ! What else remains to 
a thinking and feeling German than to weep over his dis- 
grace; and, although no Hill of Rights has given him the 
privilege, why should he not bewail with a friend the common 
misfortune, and unburden a heavv heart? Is it not clear to 
3'our mind that an alliance between England and France is 
imnatural, while the alliance of Germanv and England would 1)C 
the natural one, if we had but a united Germany ? Well, you 
know my cetentm censeo. ■ It is the same as ever. A way with tho 
wretched little princedoms ond the patchwork map of Ger* 
many. I remember the comparison which Mnrius made lic- 
tween tho Ronian State and a filthy |)eaManfii Jacket Tho 
Jacket of Germany Is full of vcrmUi. Do you recollect what 
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Cobbctt Bays Bomcwhcrc about the wild delight of fanners 
when they kill a rat wliilc thrashing grain. It is bad enough 
that a German must think of Marius and Cobbett when bo 
would like to think of Chatham and a political Luther. When 
you have read tliis letter, tell me freely whether you wish me 
to write on otlier subjects, Just as Do Tocqueville wrote, im- 
mediately after the glorious coup d^etat^ that he could no longer 
corrchpond on the political events. If so, I fthall achl tills to 
my other fiorrows. How many men arc there not living who 
seem to be born at the wrong time I . . . My dear friend, how 
is the German translation of my ** Civil Liberty *• progressing? 
I doubt whether you will be allowed to print it Let me 
know. . • • Recently the Chief Justice of Michigan, whom I 
never had known, sent mc his Opinion given on a very im* 
portant case in Constitutional Law, before the Supreme Court 
of that State, together with a letter, in which he thanked mc for 
my •* Political Ethics" and ** Civil Liberty," and remarks that 
he could never have written the Opinion without these works. 
In fact, the whole argumentative part of the opinion, he says, 
is Liebcr through and through. The spontaneity of this com* 
munication gives it a high value to mc. But what of all this? 
I was born for action, and for action in troubled times. M}' con- 
nection with literature is merely a morganatic marriage. Again, 
of what use is all this, when one is much nearer the end of life 
than to the beginning, and when little else remains but the 
love of friends?— and for yours I pray roost fervently. . . . 

TO G. S. niLLARD. 

Columbia, S, C. October 4, 18-34. 
I have long desired to write to you, my dear friend, — half 
a letter to ^Irs. Tieknor has been Ivins: several davs on mv 
table, — and now I come to you, not with a letter, but simply 
as a man runs to his neighbor in some great calamity. Read 
the enclosed, and you will understand all. In the bitterness of 
my henrt, and In my utt'»r helplrj^^nc(»«, I could nit down and crj* 
— weep like a woman, like a lo*it child. To this we have come I 
Good God, and I here. Perhaps you say that this will have 
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no consequence in itself, that the thing has been possible, and 
that the '* Mercury-," the ** Standard," the " Southern Re- 
view " prcceilcd this presentment in this terrible movement. 
All the fearful struggles of a century and more, all that has 
been written on the subject, all the shame of our race at that 
stain of the African slave-trade, all the American pride that wo 
were the first to make it piracy*, all the expenses to prevent it, 
all the laws and treaties, the very horror of our kind, — all, all 
thrown overboard, and naked infamy strutting proudly about. 
And see how the}' observe that the North prospers better, but 
instead of seeing the true cause, they turn al)out and suggest 
the widening of the cancer as a rcmed}'. How true it is, what 
I have often said, that there is not a single truth or fact so 
well established that it may not impudently be denied, pro* 
vided 3'ou give proper time to iniquity, or people are led 
gradually to the denial. What have we not witnessed! 
When a boy I heard an officer maintain that obedience was 
not onl}' the sole law of the soldier, but his very honor, and 
that if the superior ordered the inferior to shoot his father 
he must do it. We have heard Frenchmen condemn repre- 
sentation and praise vile Ccesarism and Robespierre ; we sec 
Mormons with many wives ; and we have heard Sumner tumble 
over the ver}- idea of a Constitution ; and we now find African 
slave-trade recommended, after Calhoun had raised slavery 
on an altar to worship it. While such raving madness boldly 
speaks around me, I hear Calvinism adoring predestined per- 
dition, and magnifying Crod for it, as Shiva is worshipped in 
nindostan. Send me a word of lovo ; I stand in need of it ; 
I feel wretched. 

TO 0. 8. niLLARD. 

Columbia, 8. C, January 21, ISCS. 
Can you, my dear IXillard, give me or obtain for me a brief 
sketch of Crawford's life and works, — very brief, yet cor- 
rect? It is important for mc to have it, and I must have it, at 
the ver}' latest, on the Ist of May. • • • All man and woman 
kind may be divided into two great classes^ — those that write 
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letters aAer a year's separatioD, and those that don*t, — those 
that keep, and those that dry up. The first class is very 
small. You belong to that peerage ; you are a right trusty 
earl in that house. • . . Have you seen Tennyson's |K)cm on 
the battle of tlic Alma? What most wretched and crumpled 
stufT that is ! It is ver)' odd tliat the Anglican race hardly 
ever produces songs with life and soul when the life of the 
nation throbs high. AVe produced no Revolutionary song 
worth tullving of. Look, on the other hand, at the Spanish 
Border Songs ; look at Glcim's Grenadier Songs under Fred- 
eric, and Burger's Dithyrambe, or at Korner. So I observed 
at the time when every American seemed to feel deeply and 
warmly with Poland, — not one song was produced. Why, 
look at our own i>octs in our own struggles. When Webster, 
Clay, and everyone wrestled for or against the Union, no Long- 
fellow sang ; and, by Heaven, there was a chance. It seems 
that somehow the Anglican does not know how to seize, in 
poetry, on an occasion^ and give in rh3*me its very *^ soul and 
savor." There must be a decided psychological reason. I was 
very much pleased with the Icctural statistics 3'ou sent mc. 
It shows well for Boston that 3'our ** Italy " is read so much. 
Don't you see how much better off you are than your friend 
who now is writing on ugly blue paper? I believe I wrote to 
you that I shall not move a finger, or a toe either, to obtain 
the presidency. Since then it has come to pass that every up* 
country paper, nearly, has nominated mcwitha heartiness and 
zeal of which I had no idea, and which is not in all cases 
even ver}* discreet. Some of the editors arc my former pupils ; 
some I have never known, or even heard of, and they send me 
letters accompanying their papers, signing themselves as ** ad- 
mirers and supporters." No low-country paper has 3*et oome 
out for me. I wish 30U to keep this between ouraelves, but 
it is significant. The low-country is the real seat of our anti- 
national fever and furor. Whether Doctor Thomwell will 
really go away, or whether the trustees will not dislike this 
popular movement in my favor, and consider it a trespass on 
their domain, or whether secretly this rush will not be viewed 
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b}' many trustees as a latent hostilit}' toward hypcr-Calvin- 
ism, I cannot say. I do notbing, as I toM 3'ou before. Tbat 
editor wbo came out first for me, and said be would nominate 
me a tbousand times, is a former Metbodist preacher. How 
deligbtful tbis s|>onlaneous movement for mc — witbout party, 
sect, or section to back me — would be, were it wbere I felt 
pHVcbologically at home. Even as it is, I cannot Iielp con* 
fiidering it a welcome incident in my life. It proves to me, 
besides, tbat I could be, under proper circumstances, a man 
of the people, in the sense in which Luther was one, if tho 
Bparrow can l>e compared to the cagle.^ . • ; To those things 
vrbich have given me a shock of late, — the furious nonsense 
about the Union, the recommendation of resuming the African 
slave-trade, the dirty Mormonism, — I must now add tho 
grand s|)ectacle of American would-be republicans siding with 
Russia. Only I have ceased to be surprised, — " Tout arrive," 
and ^* Oh, what a world in detail 1 " I think 3'ou owe me 
thanks, if not for the contents of this letter, at least for its 
length, which, by the way, has made mo pass the church 
time. I put the guilt on you. ... 

TO G. 8. niLLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, March 0, 18&5. 
I do not know, my dear llillard, whether 3'ou have any 
paper left in Massachusetts daring enough to publish any- 
thing against Know-nothings. If there be one, I would ask 
you whether you could get the accompanying copied. Possi- 
bly the thing l)ears the ear-mark of the author ; and if so, I 
would not dislike to see it stated that the editor thinks that 
^am ** Citizen." It has Ixicn repeatedly suggested to me by 
** foreigners" that I am expected to come out. I have little 
time and inclination to write newspaper articles, especially 
here. A man does not like to preach to a handAil of hearers. 
But since I have written this (it is the second newspaper arti* 
clo I have published on the subject) I wish it diflUsed, and 
If ish my fellow-emigrants to know that I am very far from 
knocking under. Know-nothingism is a very wretched atroLr. 
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It is, I suppose you know, a child of CalviDistic bitterness, — 
at least here in tlie South. Protestantism is indolent. • • . 
They want to combat papacy with hatred, not conquer it with 
love, trutli, and the gospel. A former, student of mine, now 
residing in Texas, lately desired my views on Know-nothings. 
1 dure say my letter will be printed, and if I get it you shall 
have a copy. I have taken care to weave in a passage or two, 
reiuiing to the subject of immigration, in an ailiele I lately 
wrote for Putnam, who begged me, last summer, to givo him 
a paper on the Mormons. I do not know whether you have 
read it Perhaps you would not relish it. It was written 
with contracted brows. I do not know how it has been re- 
ceived. . . • Our house is enlivened by Sally Baxter and her 
sister Lucy, who have come to pass a spring month or two 
with us. . • . 

TO MRS. TICKNOR. 

Mat S, I80&. 

... So Judge Loring will be, or b}* this time has been, 
driven from his Judgment-seat ! O Massachusetts, how ill 
docs tliis tragic buffoonery agree with th}' venerable age I 
And pray, will that bill, which disfranchises all citizens by 
choice, become a law? It is strange that those who so pcr- 
sevcringly have contended with South Carolina for the ac- 
knowledgment of their black citizens are now so ready to 
enslave their own kin and skin. Toul arrive I even L. Napo- 
leon at Windsor Castle. 

Do you remember in Homer, or all epic poetrj-, any imagined 
scene so epic and so gravel}* great as that armistice after tiie 
late Kortie of the Russians, when Russ and Gaul and Britain 
crowded together down in the valley, as people crowd at fairs^ 
to pick up the ghastly three thousand warriors, now at last 
in peace with one another, because dead, — and all this near, 
as we may call it, to that ancient Troy? I had, a few days 
ago, a letter from Theodora Bunsen, fVom Heidelberg, whcro 
you know Chevalier Bunsen has settled for the present. She 
moans — and of course it is the moaning of the whole hooae 
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— over the deplorable conduct of the King of Prussia, against 
the ardent desire of a large majority of the people. We must 
bow to God I Deeply as we may feel the humiliation of Eng- 
land ; startled as we may stand at the resistance which so 
coarse a jwwer as Russia can make ; frightened as we may 
be by the temporary ascendency of French centralism, — the 
very confusion seems to me to indicate that Providence inflicts 
these things upon tliose that are wanted for great things yet, 
to punish, chasten, and to make manly again those that had 
Bunk into pride. Still, all this, and all that occurs at home, 
is of a nature to make one very grave. Happy arc the peace- 
ful,— happy those who, in times of content, can unreservedly 
throw themselves into the arms of the one or the other party 1 
but they are the mourners who see gross wrong on both sides 
-—as I do in the United States — and who sec no bright future 
for their children in the country for which they liavo lell 
everything. ... 

TO G. 8. IIILLABD. 

Columbia, S. C, June GO, 1855. 

... I set out this time for the North, not only without aay 

anticipation of pleasure, but with a kind of dread. There 

arc various reasons not worth mentioning; and then, that 

being tossed about, in the most oppressive montlis, in the 

narrow rooms of American hotels while, unfortunately, every 

one of my friends is generally absent. . . . Would I could have 

gone to Paris ! I had a letter from De Tocqueville, telling 

me how Nai)oleon IIL appointed ten members of the Academy 

of Morals and Politics over and above the full number, merely 

because the members are non-Na|X)leonists, not in any way 

opponents ; and how these ten were received by the Academy 

without any siKCch, or the usual rising of the old members. 

He Ba3'8 people begin very largely to feel that it is not very 

safe or agreeable to give all power to one man. Perhaps so ! 

It is strange they should begin to feel so; but, as Guizot 

said in the Institute : *^ There is a greater enthusiasm for 

servitude shown in France at present, than ever before for 
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libcrt}' or even for anarchy. Siuco I wrote yon last I read 
Sumner's grtat speech^ and yesterday I read for the first time 
^* The Lamplighter." . • . Tlic latter would have been a fine 
story of about sixty pages, but to write some four hundred 
pages about tilings and |K'oplc that have really few i)oint8 to 
interest you, and to make the whole consist of dialogues, 
makes a book of no solidity. • . . The sentiment is pure, but 
that is not sullicicnt. It is a very common yet grave error to 
believe that writing is like painting. A picture may be very 
pleasing by mere imitation, — StiU'UheH^ as the Germans call 
it The art which exactly imitates an apple is pleasing. It 
is not so with a book. The reader says at once : ** Well, 
and what of it? " That *' The Lamplighter" has sold seventy 
tliousand copies shows a feeble taste widely spread. ... By 
the way, how unconsciously the writer Yaukeeizes when the 
hero and heroine talk together as children how they will mako 
money, — a thing she never afterwards corrects. It seems 
quite comme il faut to the writer. I have not heard from 
Mrs. Ticknor this long, long while. Please send her the 
paper I send you. Somehow', I like to be read by her, even 
when I write dry, dull stuff. What arc your plans this sum- 
mer ? I doubt whether I shall go to Boston. I never find 
anybody. 

• Tlie following extracts arc taken from his brief Diary : — 

July 4. Leave Columbia, with Matilda and Norman, and 
go to Philadelphia. See Doctor Kirkbridc, and have a long 
talk with him about the reform of our asylum. 

Jult/ 9. Leave Philadelphia for Danville. Visit my Quaker 
friend Wood at the Chulasky Iron Works. To Piltston, on 
the left bank of the Susquehanna, through the Wyoming Val- 
ley. Lovel}*, lovely. From Wilkesbarrc to Rupert, — an 
exquisite sail, or glide ; charming scenery I Strange contrast 
with the eternal swearing of the boatmen. God's wonderful 
blessing and man's dirty curses I Here lived Dr. Joseph 
Priestley. It is the Susquehanna of Coleridge's and Southey's 
youthful dreams. . 
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July 16. ... To Poltsvillc. I love this scenery, with its 
grand trees. On tlic top of Locust Mountain I found two 
tulip-trees. Kcturn to rhihulelpliia. Overwhelmingly hot; 
still I worlved hard from eiglit to two o'clock. 

July 20. Truhncr of London breakfasts with me. What 
a peculiarly fnie type a Gennan bookseller is, — intelligent, 
well read, and largely informed in bibliography, a good ad- 
viser, and proud to belong to the literary connnon wealth, 
hononng ihc author and disdaining to be a mere book manu- 
facturer. Trubner is one of the happiest realizations of this 
tyi>e. I asked him if he had observed, what has often struck 
me, that a German becomes much better looking in America, 
more manly and intellectual. He answered that a German 
artist in London had made the same remark with regard to 
the Germans in England. I spoke of the common class. 

July 21. To Lordeutown, to join Mrs. Lieber, Hamilton, 
%nd Norman. 

July 30. Again in Philadelphia. Made the acquaintance 
of Allil>one, writer of the "Critical Dictionary of English 
Literature." He has an excellent library for it. He rises 
early, writes until ten o'clock, from ten to one is at his 
counting-house, and writes again until late in the evening. 
He is a merchant, and does a large business. How curious 
and interesting. He spoke to me always as one of his ** teach- 
ers ; " has studied my *♦ Political Ethics,." and my •• Pardon^ 
ing Paper" attracted him much. He was present at the 
convention where it was first read. . . . 

TO HON. WILLIAM C. PRESTON. 

BoRDEXTOwif, July 28, 1855. 
... It is the habit of the Russians, or rather of the for- 
eigners and their descendants who have received salaries and 
orders among those semi-Mongolians — unfit tlicmselves to 
produce anything — to represent the Sclavonic race in the 
nineteenth century to be like the Teutonic race at the time of 
Roman decadence, appointed to renovate a corrupt generation, 
doomed by Providence to make way for a new state of things, 
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while in. fact the Russian Empire is the fag-end of the worst 
which lias ever been recorded, — ^ tlio Uyzantino Empire. 
Whctlicr tlie West of Euro^Ki is sinking or not, the Russians 
are sunk far bilow tliut part of the world. They are an un« 
institutional race. Tiie present emperor is tiic first who 
ascended tlie throne without bloo<l or crime. All Russia is 
notlnng hut a vitiat(;d no1>ility and a groaning serfdom, whicli« 
wilh the wit of Germans and Frenchmen and a steady fiend- 
ish diplomacy ever fomenting rebellion among the neighbors, 
have produced nothing but coarse increase of territory. What 
thought, what institution, what science, has Russia contrib- 
uted to the stock of civilization? Let us not conclude that 
the EuroiK'an race is enervated because great faults have 
been committed, or fall into the common error according to 
which we measure the mole-hill, close before our eyes, by 
retrospective lines of the Alps at a distance. I know full 
well the present degradation of France, but are not a thoa- 
sand improvements, and essential ones, going on all the 
time in Europe? ... 

TO S. A. ALLIBONE. 

CoLUMiiiA, S. C, October 4, 18i>5. 
You have so kindly received me in your work, tliat I do 
not hesitate to scud you a few relluctions on your motto on 
the titlcpago. It has only this moment attracted my special 
attention, possibly because it conflicts a little with what I 
have expressed in my letter to the Publishers' Festival. I 
certainly hold my dictum — that law (government, and all that 
appertains to it) and literature are the noblest monuments- 
tiiat great nations can erect in their honor — to be the truer 
one. But let us examine Dr. Johnson's ** The chief glory of 
every people arises from its authors." It seems to me that 
this is like many things Dr. Johnson said, — > striking, but 
hyperbolical ; very excellent to pass for the moment, to set 
others thinking, and all that ; but the question is, should it 
bo selected for a motto for a grave and weighty work as 
yours? Let us examino it. It Is undoubtedly erroneoos 
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that he says "of every people," for there have been many 
peoples who have done some glorious things, but had little 
or no literature, — the Servians, for instance, against the 
invading Turks, and so the Hungarians ; but their literature 
is meagre, \\\yoik the whole. Would any man be so bold as 
to sa}' that the chief glory of the Itomans is their literature 
and not their institutions? Take ourselves. I, for one, be* 
lieve that the chief glor}' of this nation is the bold idea of 
engrafting, for the fust time in history, the representative 
principle u|X)n a confederacy, — and thus creating a Union 
with a complete government, while self-government is led to 
the States, — and breathing from the Ix^ginning the spirit of 
self-expansion into the whole. Let foreigners judge. Excel- 
lent authors as we have had, no foreigner, I believe, would 
allow that we can comi>ete, so far, with some other nations 
as to literary glory ; while we stand among the foremost in 
having actually contributed a great and new political idea to 
the ix>litical capital of humanity, if I may use this not very 
exalted expression. Is the case of England not somewhat 
similar? 1 1 cr literature is great, wonderfully great; but I 
deny that the plorj* she has acquired as the officina lihertatU 
nova, as the elaborator of the common law and of great polit- 
ical institutions, and of ideas of self-government, is not as 
groat ; and, what is somewhat curious, the glor}' of her po- 
litical writers is by no means equal to the glory of her poll* 
tics, — that is, of her i>olitical institutions and ideas. Johnson 
excludes all the glor}* of orators, and how great is that I 
Chatham was no author, — at least, no glorious one, — but 
he was a ^* glorious " orator I On the other hand, take Ger- 
many. Ilcr greatest glor}* is, indeed, her authors ; but alas I 
how much is wanting to the highest glor}* of that noble oa- 
tioQ, because her law and government are not glorious. • • . 
In my opinion, then, your motto ought to be reviewed and 
reconsidered by 3*00. Wlietber you change it or not, joa 
have my sincerest wishes for the success of the work. • • • 
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TO O. 8. IIILLARD. 
8ocTn Carolina Colleob, December 1, 1855. 
• • • I continue my letter. Next Tuesclay the president of 
this college will be elected. There is a majority of trustees 
in my favor, and the people outside want roc. All tho 
alumni in.>)iHt on my election ; but it is ver}' possible indeed 
that your friend remains simple professor, because the outgoing 
president— -a regular hard-shell Calvinist, who meanly hates 
me simply because I am not a bitter Calviuist — has urged 
another professor, who has been here a year only, as a good 
president. This professor is a Presbyterian. No one thinks 
that he stands the least chance ; but the movement is made 
to induce the trustees to say, ** Since neither of these two 
will work well under the other, wc had better take a third, 
indiflcrent person." It is a low election manoeuvre, and may 
succeed. So bo it ! . . • 

TO 8. A. ALLIBOXB. 
80UT11 Carolii»a Collegb, Deoemher 13, 18G6. 
Mr DEAR Sir, — I have resigned my professorship in this 
college. You do not suflicicntly know me to be convfnced that 
no irritation at not Ixsing elected has been the motive. My 
rca<«ons are, not that I have b<:en passed over, although a 
larjjo nuin)»cr of tnistces voted for me, and for several bal- 
lotingH I htorxl at the head ; but because a professor unknown 
to tho trustees and utterly incapable of ruling this institu- 
tion, has been elected, and because the college will go to 
ruin. I am too old to play the college constable for another 
man. When I see 3*ou I shall tell 3'ou all about it. Bitter 
Calvinism, — simply bitter because I do not visit the Prcsby« 
rian but the Episcopalian church, — and my "Union" letter, 
and villanously hinted suspicion of abolitionism, carried the 
. day. Fetigru of Charleston fought strenuously for me. All 
this is strictly confidential. 

I am, then, a mason out of work. Professors here are 
obliged to give a year's notice of resignation. Next Decern- 
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bcr I shall be a '• promenading " workman. For this pur- 
pose, I am desirous that my resignation be known all over 
the Union. It is here in the pa[)ers, and will soon make a 
noise. • • • 

TO G. 8. niLLAUD. 

Columbia, April 00, 1850. 
... I am sorry, sincerely sorry, tliat peace has been con- 
cluded before England had a chance to right herself again. 
That was worth man}' millions of pounds and many thou- 
sands of lives. We shall have now a period of at least two 
lustres of centralization-worship and, what is alwa^'s con- 
nected with it, of idolati*}' of democratic absolutism. God be 
thanked, I have put my ** Civil Liberty " on record, — - like 
a protest on the Journal of the House of Lords ! I wish I 
knew the inner history* of all this. As to Napoleon IIL, 
I doubt not that he wanted peace for three reasons : to stop 
when England had been tarnished, or at least disesteemed 
(as is actually the case on the Continent) ; the war became 
too burthensome at home, when abroad an army, perhaps a 
little independent, was groining up; and lastly, ho had an 
opportunity to make himself popular with the Continental 
nonarchs by peace. But why is England fawning upon him 
in such an open way? Did they really get frightened by 
a threatened invasion? You remember how urgent Wel- 
lington was to induce Parliament to prepare against inva- 
sion. But why are the people so Galilean? They have 
fired guns all over England to celebrate the birth of that 
prince. As for the peace, I do not hesitate to call it what 
\Valpole*s was called in Parliament, — an inadequate one : 
not even Poland re-established ; which is, I take it, a ftna 
qua fion for Europe. • • • 

FROM mS DIARY. 

July 1. Matilda and Norman sailed for Earope. I ac- 
companied them to New York. • . • 

When I returned, in 1845, from Europe, I wrote to De 
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Tocqoeviltc that tho third election alter that time would turn 
upon sUvcry.- It was clear to my mind| and now what I 
predicted baa come to pass. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

New Tore, AngUBt 12, ISJXL 

• . .1 suppose you hear much about the coronation at 
Moscow. How diminutive it appears to the historian and 
sound statesman, — tlie man for whom nations, peoples, and 
the people are all ; and how gigantic it api^ars in trumpery 
waste to the manly economist ! I can discover but a single 
satisfactory thing in the whole — namely, that the Imperial 
Director of Theatres has had the arrangement of the celebra- 
tion. Hugo Grotius, in his work on ** The rrince," saj's : '* If 
crowns and purple mantles make kings, in what would they 
differ from princes stalking on the stage?" ... I have just 
received the papers containing the questions put by Columbia 
College [New York] to me. There are one hundred and twenty 
questions, with ever so many ^* please state ; " and then follow 
topics on which I would rather write a book than a few lines. 
The chief man on the board of trustees wants me to define 
my professorship, so that he may bring it before the board* 

Marc}', the Secretary of State, wrote mc to-day that he 
had sent me sis copies of his famous letter on privateering, to 
send to Europe. I have just received the ParliamenUxrj' copy 
of the Inte Paris Treat}' of Peace. It is a most shameful one. 
How odd I there is a decided change here in people's opin* 
ions regarding the abilit}' of Napoleon III. to maintain himself. 
Well, some more kickings-out of the Bonapartes will make 
them ultimately quite as ** legitimate" and respectable among 
the kings as the Bourbons. . • • 

TO niS WIFE. 

ALBA9T, Aogtist 26^ 1856. 
I am writing in a roomy library, with all possible scribble 
comforts. Around mc arc Roman engravings, busts, and 
bronzes ; and from the window there is a view of the town. 
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and the Iliulson and its high banks, that remind mc of Roman 
city views. Near this library arc my bathroom and bed- 
room, which is large, with fuU-lcngtb mirrors, and a bed of half 
an acre, and everything else in proportion, — according to 
the standard of tliat palatial republicanism, so peculiar to tho 
North of the United Stites, where English aristocratic c;om- 
fort has been grafted on republican houses. And this I owo 
to my ** Civil Liberty." You know I came up here to play 
the cultivated loafer at the meeting of the naturalists. I was 
invited to an evening part}' the same day I arrived, and 
while speaking with some one, a gentleman approached, to 
whom my conversant said : ** Allow mc to introduce j'ou to 
Doctor Lieber." ** Doctor Lieber," said the other, *' the 
gentleman whose book on Liberty I have just read ? " &c. 
He asked me if I wxrc comfortably situated, and I told him 
I had been put into the room of a gentleman temporarily ab- 
sent The next da}* I found that all m}* traps had been forci- 
bly carried off, and I could do nothing but f<;llow ; and hero 
I am at Mr. Pruyn's, one of the first lawyers of Albany. 
His wife is at Newport. He has since taken two more peo- 
ple into his house, and to-morrow Bancroft is expected. 
Gould is 'staying at the house of a Mr. Halley, where he, his 
parents, two sisters, Agassiz and his wife, Bachc and his wife, 
and a number of others arc staying, each one being requested 
to invite for dinner whom tliey like. I dined there yesterday, 
and was seated by Mrs. Agassiz, whom 1 admire exceed- 
ingbs — s'*^ 1* ^^ gentle, sensible, and womanl}*. She told 
inc about her school in the simplest manner. Agassiz had 
only fifteen hundred dollars, on which they could not possibly 
live, and she planned tho school with his daughters and son, 
but was afraid to propose it to him. When she asked his 
permission, he said, ^^ I will consent if 3'ou will let me help.*' 
They succeeded so well that they have the assistance of 
Fclton. Agassiz teaches natural history, and onco a week 
lectures in French on botany or geology. She is the grand- 
daughter of the princely Perkins. I consider her the very 
flower of a life of real culture. Goethe, I dare say, would 
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have called her ** eine tchone SeeUj** but she is more than a 
beautiful soul. . • • 

TO HIS SON OSCAR. 

New Yobk, September 5, 1856. 
This very moment, my own Oscar, I despatched a letter 
to you, and hardly had it gone than I remembered that I 
had not mentioned your birthday. Again and again I had 
written to you, in my mind, for that festive day, but in the 
hurry I forgot to mention it at last. I shall give you, my 
boy, some token, — I don't know yd what. If I knew a 
sterling book for you, I should send it. But what is more 
importiut, my son, let us solemnly resolve to remain closely 
attached friends to our deaths. I am writing this with sol- 
emn feelings, and not without sadness. I know that on great 
things which agitate our times, and will do so far more than 
now, 3'ou think differently from what I do. It has not been 
granted to me, as to many others, to bo in every respect of 
the same opinions with my first-liom. I do not complain 
of tills. You cannot have tlic experience or the knowledge 
of history wliich I have in my advanced years. You are 
living in tlic midst of a community with which you arc essen- 
tially united by circumstances. Y'our 3'outh has been so dif- 
ferent from mine that I cannot expect you should feel and 
think as I do on every point, however sad it may sometimes 
make me that it is not so. I will never doubt your integrity 
and sincerit}'. Y'ou will never, I am convinced, doubt that, 
as I commenced life in the cause of justice and lil)erty, I shall 
end it as truthfully and conscientiously. Let us, my son, 
then, love one another, and hope for the time when the light 
of truth will no longer be obscured to our sight, but will shine 
clear and pure into the souls of the blessed, and we shall know 
where we have erred. May God protect you. 6ood-bj, dear 
boy. • • • 

10 
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TO G. S. IlILLARD. 

Columbia, S. C, October 23, 1856. 

Now, I 8CC tho Union will not last. The North will be 
obliged to sever Usclf. The victory of Buchanan, the vic- 
tory of Southern bullyism, the acknowledgment of Northern 
men that, right or wrong, they yield because the South 
threatens to secede, will inflame and inflate proslavery to 
8uch enormity, and tyrann}* over the Free States, and madden 
it in its ungodly course of extending slavery within the United 
States, and into neigliboring countries wliere it had been 
extinguished — countries which, having absorbed the fatal 
virus, will l)c annexed just as Texas was. Such a course will be 
pursued that Civilization herself will avert her face and weep, 
and that you, I, every man that has muscle enough left to 
heave his breast, will call out, '* Let us part, come what may." 
The late victory of the so-called Democrats, speeches such as 
your own, and a thousand things show this to me, who, unfor- 
timately, cannot make m}* heart's desires triumph over the 
head that sees and the mind that jurlges. Why was I saved 
at Waterloo? Ihit I feel ashamed of talking about puny self 
in presence of this gathering hurricane, when the vessel of 
state has spnmg aleak. I do not know anything more arrant 
and more ridiculous than the Southern bawliuij alK)ut the Con- 
stitution, while in the same breath they clamor for the annex- 
ation of Cuba, an<l put that thing in their platform. Is that 
constitutional? I perused your speech with much attention. 
I do not know whether I an) right, but as to form, style, 
manner, your speeches are more to m}' taste than any other 
American speeches. As to the contents, I read several pas- 
sages with pain, especially that in which you defend Mr. 
Fillmore's declaration at Albany, which I thought, when I 
first read it, un1)ecoming a candidate. for the presidency', and 
revolutionary ; and I still think it so. Your quotation al>out 
the wish l)eing father, &c., will be readily applied to 3'our 
candidate's declaration. You say that it is foolish to press 
Fremont's election, because the fact is that the South would 
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not submit, and wc must go by facts in politics. But, then, is 
it not a fact, too, that you cannot elect Fillmore. Why, then, 
move for him? Is it merely to defeat Fremont? I am aware 
that criminal non.scnsc has been s|)oken and written by some' 
men who are for Fremont II*is there been less odious non- 
sense and hinful, shameless absurdity proclaimed in the South? 
Have you read how the idea that all labor ought to be owned 
by capital is running like wildfire over the South, and even 
through sedate reviews? >Vhere is the mad socialist that has 
ever uttered worse things? I do not even except Proudhon. 

This is a twice confidential letter — confidential, because it 
ought not to pass beyond the band of friendship which encir- 
cles us, and confidential because I have 8[K)ken with confiding 
affection to you. I am conscious of loving you not a particle 
less for diircring from you on some points in your speech, or 
for your diffcriiig from m}* opinion on the Albany astronomical 
8[)ecch, and your thinking that I wrote on it in a bad humor. 
Let us never secede, 

AVith views such as I have stated, I must more and more 
desire to remove hence. And so I shall, but I do not know 
whither. 

Tlie **Xcw Enp:lander" had an article on my " Civil Liberty,'* 
by President Woolsoy of Yale College, in which two things, 
which were without any foundation, were stated as facts an^'- 
thing but favorable to me. I happened to write to Professor 
Porter, and mentioned the surprising unfairness, whereupon 
Doctor AVoolsey wrote a kind and, what is more, a very 
manly letter to me, apologizing, and assuring me tliat he 
considered me the first political writer of America. Do 3-00 
know him? I should think that no one but a substantial man 
could write so manly a letter. 

Have 3*ou read Professor Ilendrick's letter? Of course yea 
have observed that Walker has virtually reintroduced slarcry 
into Nicaragua. The Jacobin communist, Soule, has not 
gone there in vain. When I see you the next time I shall 
tell you strange things about intrigues and endeavors to re- 
introduce slavery into Mexico, preparatory to the formation 
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of a great slavo confederacy. What a (Vtal)o1ica1 mission I 
Ilavo WG not all professed that one of the great clmracteristics 
of our nge is the dignity of labor? Now the South says: 
'• We hate the very name free — from free negroes to free 
schools, free will, free labor," &c, I do not remember any 
equally reckless blasphemy in the times of the worst Catholio 
persecutions. . . • 

TO 8. A. ALLIBONE. 

CoLCMoiA, S. C, November, I80O. 

I do not know whether it was to you I predicted that in 
less than two 3ears the reopening of the African slave-trade 
would be proposed. We travel faster than I thought I send 
you the message of Governor Adams to the legislature, and 
3'ou will see as dark and diabolical a passage as has ever been 
written. ... 

I am going to make you a present to-day. You will get 
a substantial article on Arthur Young. De Tocquevillo sa^'S 
in his **01d Kc'gime," '* Arthur Young's work is one of the 
most instructive that can be consulted on Old France." This 
tallies with what I have frequently remarked, that the best 
accounts of complex states of things, whether political or 
otherwise, have generally been given, at least at first, by 
intelligent foreigners : as Sir William Temple's account of the 
Netherlands; Basnnge's account of the same republic; Dc 
Lolme's of the British Constitution; Dc Tocquevillc's of 
American Democracy ; Arthur Young's of Agriculture and of 
the Administration of Old France. This remark finds its 
application even in historj*. Niebuhr saw many relations of 
early Rome clearer and truer than Livy or even Cicero ; and, 
to Judge of the few etymologies given by the greatest Greek 
authors, wo know moro aboat that part of the Ucllcnic tongae 
than they did. • • • 
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CHAPTER XII. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY, 1867. 

January 7. Take final leave of Columbia. The last days 
wc bad spent at tbe kind La liordes*. I go on at onec to 
New York. Matilda and Norman remain in Pbiladelpbia 
until January 23, wben, in consequence of tbe fearful snow- 
storm, tbi'y are delayed tbirty-four bours on tbe road. 

In February Norman leaves us for tbe Cambridge Law 

Scbool. 

March 7. I am writing my suggestions regarding Columbia 
University, and also a paper on tbe Cooper Institute, at Peter 
Cooper's request Very warm letter from W. C. Preston, 
referring to m}' connection witb tbo Soutb Carolina college. 

March 15. Julia Ward Howe's "Leonora" performed at 
Wallack's. Some scenes excellent. 

March 17. Mr. Ruggles calls, and says I may consider 
myself elected. No one else is spoken of. Tbe election will 
not take place before June, and it will be better not to go to 
Europe as I intended. 

March 18. Letter from Yacdon about the testimonial 
given by tbe alumni of Soutb Carolina College as a token 
of their regard. 

March 22. Yesterday I dined witb a Mr. Van Burcn, who 
it seems I knew twelve years ago. Our meeting the day 
before was very original. A stranger addressed me in Broad* 
way, and tbo conversation was literally tbo following : " Doc- 
tor Liebcr, what is tbo name of your last book?" '* Civil 
Liberty." — " Where can I buy it?" "Wherever it is for 
sale." — ** Will you dine with me to-day? " «* No, I am en- 
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gaged already/* — "Will 3-00 dine with mo to-morrow ? *• 
*' That depends ni>on who you are, and whether you will 
give me a gooil dhiner " — and a very nice dinner it was. 

April 2. Meeting of Jcwctt, IJLshop, myself and Childs, 
Sheldon & Lea of Boston, on account of Enc^'clopo^dia — 
** New Americana." 

April 7. Sent to Alexander Humboldt a piece of Sub- 
Atlantic Telegraph, my ode on it, and a letter. . . . Finished 
Motley's ** Dutch Republic." It is a sound book. Wrote 
about it for AlUlK)ne. Read Kingsley's ** Two Years Ago ; " 
won't do after ** Dutch Republic." 

May, To Boston. Between New York and Boston the 
Idea of a City University was perfectly settled in my mind. 
I have written to Tyler to procure for me, through Fraser, an 
exact account of the City University of Ivilinburgh. It will 
require two years preparation. If I am ap[)ointed in New 
York, this hhall be my last great work. 

On May 18, unanimously elected Professor of History and 
Political Science in Columbia College. Immense numl)er of 
letters of congratulation and papers; North and South speak 
highly of the apix)iutment. House-hunting all the time. 

TO G. 8. niLLAKD. 

New York, May 10, 1807, 
Mt own ITillarp, — Yesterday your fat fogj- of a friend 
was unanimously elected Professor of History and Political 
Science in Columbia College and for the University Course. 

It is pleasing to me to rememlKr that both times when 
chairs were given to roe, it was done unanimously by bodies 
of trustees consisting of some twenty-five members. I shall 
begin duty in September. ... 

TO 8. A. ALLIBOKE. 

New YoBK, May, 1867. 
• •• As to old Jonathan Edwards, be was not inspired ; 
and if I, who am so great an admirer of Aristotle, — the 
greatest human intellect, as I believe, —have not hesitated 
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to point out mUtakos which bocamo evident to mo in him^ 
I fthall not iMivv clown licToro Idlwardn and exclaim, ** Allah is 
great niid I-^Iwanh infulliblc." If [Kioplo arc on/y logical they 
are already ilUigicul, for nothing is moro apt to lead us astray 
than lo^ic uniiiiti«;ated, except always in mathematics. Aris- 
totle forever, but Truth even for longer than that. • . . 

TO HAMILTON FISH. 

New Yokk. May 20, 1857. 

My dear Sir, — ... Permit me to ask 3*ou a question in 
confidence. I am appointed Professor of II istor}* and Political 
Economy. I believe, however, certainly / hope, that I shall 
have to teach and be permitted to lecture on Government, 
Political Philosophy, or, as our great roaster called it. Poli- 
tics, — call it what you may. Now would it be much out of 
ordiT if HOiiic one moved next ^londay to call my chair that 
of History and Political Science? And, would it be carried? 
Pur, a thit)^ of this sort ought not, I know, to be asked 
unless, niiiety-ninc to one, it will be carried. I should not 
like to appear in the matter, simply because it would look 
very ungracious were I to begin my career with you by fault- 
finding — which it would appear to be, though it is not. But 
I actually have not yet written my letters to Do Tocqueville, 
Bunsen, and ^littermaier, because it would gratify me to 
tell them that I have been made professor of the greatest 
branches in the greatest city of the greatest UnioQ — • that of 
History and Political Science. 

Ju!f/l. Dear Hamilton and Norman with us. First faculty 

meeting. 

Jitl^ 28. Dined at President King's with Washuigton 
Ir\Mng. Motley was expected, but did not come. 

Got possession of our house— 48, East 84th Street — and 
moved into it, August 1. 

September 13. I am very busy preparing my ** Minor 
Works'* for publication. Commence at half-past seven in 
the morning, and remain at my writing-table antil about four. 
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with ten minutes interruption for luncheon ; at four to West- 
crmann*8 (German bookseller) ; at six we dine, and after 
dinner Matilda reads to me. Just now we have the ^* Life of 
Henrietta Ilerz." What a beautiful and gifted woman she 
was I It is strange to find m^'self mentioned in the book as 
** der beriihnite Franz Lieber." 

September 20. Anniversary of our wedding-day. We have 
been married twenty-seven years. Twenty-two of these were 
8|)cnt in Columbia ! W*^hat a lifetime ! and yet it never was 
our home. 

October 7. First lecture in the college. • . • 

TO COUNCILLOR MITTERMAIER. 

Nbw York, November 28, 1857. 
... I rejoice that you, a stern jurist, have taken the same 
view of the Dred Scott case that I .have. I ex|)cctcd this. 
There is one point, however, in your letter on which I differ. 
I agree with you as to the tyranny' of the masses ; ^a va sans 
dire, 1 believe all absolutism to be the lowest phase in poli- 
tics, and democratic absolutism the worst of all, and that no 
lil)crty is possible without institutional polity. But in this 
struggle of proslavery against freedom it is not the people 
who tyrannize, as you seem to think. On the contrary, it is 
slave-aristocracy that tyrannizes. We have only three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand slaveholders, and very few of them 
hold many slaves ; yd it is thcj' who rule the South and — 
through the South and an additional party in the North — the 
Union. In our struggle at present it is eminently a minority 
that rules, and a minority that elects the President. I have 
shown this statistically in my •' Civil Liberty." We have at 
present here a stniggle not wholly unlike that of the cities 
with the feudal lords iu the Middle Ages. . • • 

TO A FRIEND. 

Nbw York, Sanday, April 18, 1868. 

I have written Sunday, in the dating of tliis Icitter, that 
yoa may bo oonvinccd at onoc, my dear friend, that I set 
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down notliing acconling ** to my nnfortunate habit of fault- 
finding/' but fiiniply to explain certain facts. You said, in 
your lost, Unit if I Hhould sec Sumner, to tell him, &c. I 
never sec Sumner, and if I were to sec him I never should 
think of telling him anything of the kind. For many, many 
years wc were most intimate and attached friends. His let- 
ters were full of the warmest affection. When he first came 
out with ins Anti-war, Fourth-of-July oration, be did not tako 
my dissent well. When he was elected senator of the United 
States 1 wished him the best success, although I could not 
ttjjprove of the manner in which he was elected. I had begged 
him to send me documents important for my branches. I 
never received one ; but, instead of it, for a 3*ear or two ho 
would fiv<iuently send me newspapers with some shocking 
article about ill-treated negroes, marked witli thick lines. It 
became ultimately so disturbing that I wrote two letters, ono 
rather long, the other short, verj- calm, both requesting him 
to hU)P at length, — that I, living in the midst of slavery, must 
Ijc supposed to know the unhappy institution at least as well 
as lie did, that he knew how .1 had all along hoped to be 
removed from it, &c. I left it to Ilillard to select and he 
preferred the shorter letter, considering it dignified and the 
right thing. Thereui)on I received one from Sumner telling 
me that I had no reason to complain since I had turned a 
proslavery man. Now this would have been fiendish had it 
not been in consonance with Sumner's silly way of saying 
the bitterest things without apparent consciousness of say- 
ing anything harmful. I replied that no one had a right to 
say such things of me, and he least of all persons, for he 
knew me, — that it was an ill-requital for a life actually spent 
in the service of liberty, by my blood, word, and pen. He 
wrote u|)on that reminding me of a conversation at Longfel- 
low's table, where Matilda and I maintained that the negroes, 
upon the whole, were physically well treated on the planta- 
tions, and better than in the West Indies. I did not reply 
again, and never met with him until on his lato return from 
Europe, at the burial of poor Crawford. I discovered him in 
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the vcstr}' of the church surrounded by a number of persons. 
I immediately walked up to him, glad to sec him. lie held 
out his hand, in the fashion of some John Ikills, and said: 
** How do you do?" That was all. Still, in coming out 
of church, I begged him to let me know when he should 
return to New York. He was then setting out for Wash- 
ington, and said he should soon return. He has been here, 
never dropped me a note, and there we are. You will sec 
Uiat I can say nothing to him. I never told any one this 
whole story as I have done now to you, and you may take 
my defence should you hear me assailed on the Sumner score. 
Calmly and collectedly I say, considering all circumstances 
relating to him and relating to me, his conduct toward mc in 
this matter has been outrageous and unmanly. . . . Sumner 
requires adulation ; I am no flatterer. I can love, and devo- 
tedly love ; I feel the luxury of being thankful and the delight 
of admiring ; but I am above all a man that loves truth, and 
adulation goes against my grain whether it bo applied to me 
or expected of mo. . . . Keep this letter. 

TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

New York. April 10, 1858. 

I have some ten minutes, and happening to think again of 
Orsini, I will put on record, in the archives of friendship, 
what I have never told any one here. It is too private a 
matter. The whole, as you will sec, is of general psychologic 
interest, and at the same time will aid you to look into the 
original complexion of your friend's mind. 

When, after the King of Prussia had made his call on the 
people to rise and flock to his standards for the salvation of 
the country (in 1813), my brothers, who were among the first, 
led Berlin for Breslau, where the court then was, m}* family 
were in great excitement, my parents wept most bitterly, yet 
glowed with self-denying patriotic enthusiasm. When my 
brothers were gone I rushed to my room, knelt down before 
a small press in which I had my herbarium (I was then an 
ardent botanist), and took a most solemn oath, with a voice 
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as loud 08 my sobbing allowed of, that I would study French, 
enter the French army, come near Ka[)olcon*8 person, and 
rid the earth ol' that son of crime and sin. I tell you I did 
it fervently, devoutly, unreservedly. I was then thirteen 
years old. I remember very distinctly that the idea of sac- 
riiieiug two armies, while the sacriliec of one life might stop 
all misery, seemed to me pre[)0!>terous. Now whether we 
look at that lad in point of inilividual psycholog}', or at the 
fact as a feuther in the rigging of the great man-of-war of 
hlslory, or with reference to SSand, or even now to Orsini, 
this account attracts attention. I ought to add tliat the lad 
was then fervently religious. He prayed much; read the 
Bible, and instructed a younger brother in the Bible. lie 
always firbt explained a passage, and then i)rayed with his 
brother with reference to that passage, — perhaps five times 
in an liour. See how nearly patriotic fervor, ivligious devo- 
tion, boiling hatred of conquerors, and assassination can form 
a ring. And do you not see, in the boy of the beginning of 
the nineteenth ccntur}*, several men when our race was in its 
boyish aji^e? Was I not a bo3'-Scffivola ? Was not Orsini 
the boy Francis Licber? Only tlic continued war soon placed 
the rifle in my hand, and sound education wrung the dagger 
from my mind, together with the foolish plan of using it. 
Still later comes Sand, who, not in the assassination, but la 
all the feelings and emotions that led him to it, was a repre- 
sentative of all of us. We all boiled with passion against 
the man who could be openly the traitor in the ver^- midst of 
us, without the possibility of bringing him to a legal account. 
Then came the aflfair with Stourdza, and the attempt at assas- 
. sination in Nassau, and Charlotte Corday before the minds 
of all of us. I tell you, political assassination is a topic of 
historical psychology that cannot be settled with a newspaper 
article merely expressing indignation simple et.pure. And 
then comes the old topic of tyrannicide, discussed by many 
of the gravest and most comprehensive minds. Keep this 
letter ; you ina}^ want it to write my biography when I am 
gone, bo not think I wrote all this in ten minutes. I was 
interrupted and have continued it this day, the 20th ApiiL 
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You owe mc an answer to the question about the Chair of 
Political Economy or Science they write al)out in your paper. 
^Vllat a most glorious thing it would be, if Missouri were self- 
acting, to upset that heretical Calhounisni of an equilibrium 
ill the senate between Slave and Free States. It is an ab* 
surdity, because it attempts to smuggle into the Constitution 
something stable that is founded on something unstable, 
namely, slavery, which, once established, has always been 
something receding in all historj*. You will see that within 
a short time cotton will be made the test, and it will be in- 
sisted upon that the Cotton-growing States must have an 
equal representation with the jion-cottoners in the senate — 
cotton and sugar. How silly Buchanan makes himself when 
be pretends that the slavery agitation can be settled with 
Kansas, while he has all the time the Cuba business in his 
pocket. Let the North join in the Cuba business, and the 
moment she has paid for the island, the South will declare 
indcix*ndence, especially when that Mexican Protectorate has 
gained ground. It t$ the opinion of roan}' leading Southern- 
era that their great mission is to spread slavery again over 
Mexico. 

The ancients said : ** The gods arc shod with wool." Yes, 
and not the benign gods only ; the flerce ones, too. They 
approach silently, and at last stand before us in the full blaze 
of glory or destruction. A god is approaching ; may it not 
be Shiva I 

TO WADE HAMPTON, Esq. 

Septexbeb 5, I808 : Cable Year. 

Mt dear Sir, — Yesterday — it was IIumboIdt*s eighty- 
ninth birthday — my entrance-hall was graced with the two 
finest couples of antlers which you kindly sent mc ; and when 
I inquired at the Appletons' whether they had received any 
Knglish works on the slave-trade for 3'ou, they unpacked twb 
Blue Books, already addressed to 3'ou. A glanoo at them 
docs not sufHce to sho^ whether they will bo precisely what 
yon want. That there most be much useful matter of one 
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kind or another I have no doubt. I never allow myself to 
presume that I, small mortal, can lay my finger on this or 
thot occurrence, and say: " This is a Providential interfer- 
ence ; " but we mi;;ht almost feel tempted to say so, now that 
the *» Ivlio" — alan, what a name for such Iniciuity, which 
cchocH all over ChriHtcndom ! •— has been brou^^lit into the port 
of South Carolina. No commentary like crying reality. It 
is certainly our duty, before otir Creator, to make use of this 
event for the right cause and for humanit}', which is God*s 
cause. One of the most revolting things is the assertion 
that African slave-trade is no malum in ie ; and this is asserted 
by Americans in the nineteenth century. Man-robbing, man- 
slaughtering, to steal and barter fellow-creatures, man- tor- 
menting, man-hardening, is no malum de gef What is malum 
de se if that is not? Is it no malum de se^ — which, translated 
from its bad law Latin into pure moral language, means, 
of coufHC, no ill Ixiforc God, — because the coarse human law 
once iM*rmlttcd it, or because the laws of some countries 
still ])ormlttod it? Wh\', our forefathers first did not punish 
murder, and then for a long time punished it merel}' by an 
elaborate tariff of ♦* composition," — that is, mone3--fmc. All 
earliest nations allow absolute power of the father over tho 
infant, and the Roman father had to take up tho baby from 
the ground, to acknowledge it as his. lie could disown it. 
Tlie Chinese coilc openly acknowledges the exposure of fe- 
male infants to wild boasts or starvation, and the English were 
obliged to declare infanticide murder in many parts of the 
East. Are these crimes not mala de se f Tell mo the crime 
that has not been permitted somewhere and at some period. 
Piracy is now not only considered one of the worst crimes, 
but the pirate is stamped by all nations of any degree of 
civilization the very /tost is f/enerig humani ; yet piracy is one of 
the latest acknowledged crimes among men. . Down to tho 
end of the fifteenth century, crime on the high seas was bat 
vaguely* and very partially acknowledged. Docs any one pre- 
tend to say that on this account piracy is no malum di M| no 
crime dyed scariet-rcd in the wool? 
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Tlicrc arc, indeed, many and potent arguments against re- 
opening slave-trade, of economical and social character ; but 
depend upon it, my friend, tlie truest, most essential, most 
radical argument against it is that African slave-trade is a 
godless, unchristian crime and infamy, the blot of our race, 
and renewing it would l>c k'igh-handcd rebellion against civili- 
zation, religion, — against our God. It is of no use to us that 
this is a sentimental arginnent. *^ All great thoughts come 
from the heart." The very idea of justice and truth comes 
from the heart. All that Christ teaches comes, first of all, 
from the heart, or appeals to it. Suppose I were to blaspheme 
and say: ** I do not care for justice ; I feel no obligation of 
truthfulness ; I, for one, hate charity ; I do not want to love 
my ncighlwr," — could any logic prove that I am wrong? 
Sentimental or not, — I care not for names, — the heart must 
furnish the premises for all logic on high themes. I defy the 
iihole world to prove the duty of ])atriotism, of charit}*, of 
Bclf-sacrifice, by any logic. I speak of these tiiingsi after 
deccnniums and decenniums of rcllcction and teaching and 
iRrriting on these elements of morals. 

I trust you have read Livingston's ''Travels in South Africa." 
If not, let me beseech you to do it before you publicl}* speak on 
this topic. 

One of the greatest inconsistencies in history, known to me, 
is that Southerners, always really to rail at the Yankee for 
bis love of profit, now stand up before the world and demand 
the renewal of a deadly sin and a high-handed outrage, on tho 
avowed giound of making more money, — and this, too, at a 
perio<1 when that VQvy South flourishes in point of wealth, 
nrhen cotton is hi.irh, and when the South, in print and speech, 
vaunts her jjecuniary superiority over the North. 

Do angels weep? If they do, if pain is known in their re- 
gions, they mtist weep over such a cargo of unutterable suiTcr* 
iog as the ** Echo** carried to our hemisphere. 

Did I explain to you, when you were sitting before mo at a 
atndent, the theoiy of Mandeville and his famous ** Fable of 
the Bee, or Private Viee, Public Benefit **? We economiste 
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have, tlinnk Cod, boon cimMcd to show Uio utter viciousncss 
and ciTuiK'OiisncsH of thin argument, but in point of morals 
people contintie to act and speak on the principle of ^^ private 
vice, public virtue." We are told, and profess to believe, that 
boastfulnoss, pride, cruelty, truthfulness, simplicit}' of heart, 
love, charity, are vices or virtues, but only privately so ; for 
boastfiilncss becomes a public virtue, and the moment wc 
pretend to profess a thing for our country, or for a section of 
our countr}', we pretend to think it is patriotism. 

A dear friend of mine, a minister, an upright man, when I 
spoke to him about Hrooks*s crime against Sumner, said : ** I 
know he did wrong ; but he did it for us, and wc must stick 
to him." And we see the same process now with reference to 
the projwsed renewal of man-trade. Where is the man that 
would dure to defend his privately going to sow the seed of 
incfrublc misery and savagery, for his own filthy lucre, and to 
say that he believed when, on the day of judgment, God asks 
an account for the blood and disease and thirst and hunger 
which he has created and perpetrated on the high seas, and, 
by the long chain of guilt, far into the heart of Africa, that ho 
could then say to the High Judge : '*True, but I stand excused ; 
for I made four hundred dollars on every sur\'iving negro, and 
my neighbor made so many more bales of cotton, each of 
which brought him thirty dollars clear profit"? 

Yet the moment that men pretend to do and say this, be* 
cause *^ the South must rule, and without increase of negroes 
we lose the proportionate numlHjr necessary for representative 
<^qualit3'," or *^thc North has a constant influx of white im* 
migrants, let ns therefore fetch our colored immigrants," — 
that moment the private crime becomes public virtue, and 
they arc considered patriotic. 

M}' dear friend, when I began I thought I would write a 
page or two, but I was carried along. If wluit I have written 
appears as if I had written from a warm heart and a glowing^ 
Boul, the appearance only corresponds with reality; yet 
have I written as historian, as philosopher, as moralist, as 
ecoDomUt, and as politician. My words are no ebullitions^ 
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though they aro fervid ; and they are fer\'id because they are 
the result of my whole inner man, such as he is alter years 
of meditation, study, experience, and obsen*ation. Do what 
you can in your sphere and your line to avert this slur 
on humanity. 

Bo3'ce writes me that the ** humbug of the renewal of the 
Blave-trade is dying out." May God grant it, but the i)ower 
of injury and destruction is so infinitely greater and more dif- 
fused, in our sinful state, than that of doing good and build- 
ing up, that no good man must relax. Barnacles can impede 
the progress of the proudest man-of-war, and a wicked boy 
can set a town on fire. • • • 

TO G. 8. IIILLAHD. 

New Yobk, October 14, 1858. 
• . . The decision of the Supreme Court of Virginia, boldly 
declaring a slave a M/ny, and a thing only, is, taken all in 
all, the foulest spot in the whole history of law, — against 
common sense, nature, and even possibility; ngainst hun- 
dreds of decisions in Southern courts, against English Law 
and the law of all modern Christian nations, against the 
codes of the Middle Ages, against the Civil Law, against 
the law of Athens, against the Mahometan Law, against the 
Chinese code. It is a decision that cries to the high heavens 
for signal punishment. Do not beliove that I am writing in 
an excited slate. Like Lord Kussoll I could say : ^^ Feel my 
pulse ; it never beat calmer." Have we to take it like the last 
feeling of painless contentment which a consumptive patient 
often has shortly before his death ? I fear not ; but, my dear- 
est friend, when such iniquities are per|)etrated in the South, 
do at least what lies in 3'ou to prevent the appearance in your 
paper of such articles as the one I lately read, where, mar€ 
auitraliy slavery was treated as a mere link in the chain of do- 
pcndenco. To me the Virginia decision stands side by side, 
in our ago of lapses and relapses, with the earnest, open 
atheism peculiar to the middle of the nineteenth century ; 
with the bold proclamation of the Catholics that the wor* 
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ship of the Virgin is an csscntioi dogma of the Church, when 
for nearly two centuries it had been passed over as an ses- 
thetical flower of past ages ; with the renewal of polygamy ; 
with the preacliing up of Csesarism and hatred of representa- 
tive government, and with the fierce renewal of Afiican slave- 
trade. 

TO G. 8. HILLABD. 

jAiruABT 25, 18S0. 

. • • I am heartily sick of these brilliant speeches, as sick 
as of New York brilliant furniture and ceilings. I detest 
them. ... I am anxious to read your Bums remarks, • • • I 
went yesterday to hear Beccheron Burns, and paid half a dol- 
lar, — and do not think I feel half a dollar richer for it It 
was general talk, occasionally extremely well-worded talk, still 
talk, ornamented with that curse of American oratory of tho 
present time, — something to make the audience laugh. Yet, 
I have no doubt there were at least two thousand people, 
mostly of the middle class, and so far a lecture of this kind 
is very remarkable and valuable ; but woe to the nation that 
hoUI.H these things to be the highest efforts of mind, and they 
are held to be such. 

We lack as yet entirely in this country a set of men, an in- 
stitution, or whatever it be, to acknowledge, and stamp broadly 
and deeply, high, substantial, non-popular merit. • • • 

TO SAMUEL TYLEU. 

New York, July 19, 18C0. 
... I do not feel right inwardly, psychologically. A per- 
jured felon, and very assassin of what I hold dearest of worldly 
tilings, has seized upon what is after all a righteous cause, 
despite of all confusion of ideas in Italy; and tho success of 
this cause implies tlie being beaten of the Austrians (and rise 
of the abhorrent Cicsar) who, much as I have always declared 
Austria to be a historical nuisance, are Germans alter all. 
And then that Russian proclamation concerning the German 
States, which made me black and pale alternately la shama 

20 
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and anger ! Oh for a broom to sweep out that litter of Ger- 
man princes, — for one great, revolutionary King of Prussia 1 
AVitU all this, and the manifest retrogra<le movement of Ihc 
times, and England lieing for the time dismantled, — with 
all this around me and within me, to lecture next autumn on 
The State, on Public Law, on Uights and Duties ! . . . Can a 
man lecture on Navigation while the vessel on which he stands 
is fust drilling to the leeward on breakers? I have always 
believed that wishing one's self dead. is an ethical incipicncy 
of suicide ; but, my dear Tyler, it is very hard for a man to 
find, toward the end of his career, things around him as Ihey 
were when he began it, — with this difTrrencc, that then all 
tvas glowing with a fervent desire to Ihrow off fyrminy, 
and a hopu to reach llbeily, nccomptuih^d with wlllhig mir* 
Hacrldco. 

TO SAMUEL TYLER, 

New York, NovcmlHjr 6, 1850. 

What else can an old soldier do, when laid on his back, 
than pester his friends with letters? So here goes No. 3, to 
poor Sam Tyler. In looking again at Smith's Chronological 
Tables, it struck me that a synchronistic column of the Prog- 
ress of Philosophy is wanting. There is one in literature, &c., 
but none exclunivcly given to Philosophy. Nor is there such 
a column in the (icrman Tables by Donai. Hut Theology 
and Philosophy stand in almost constant reciprocal relation. 
This led me farther ; and I ask vou whether vou do not think, 
with me, that Synchronistic Tables of the Progress of Pliiloso- 
phy would be an admirable addition to literature? Why has 
the work not been done ? I know of none. Tlic}' would re- 
quire much work, earnest and comprehensive work ; but what 
docs not that is worth an3'thing? You have not the time nor 
the necessarj* library near you. Why can we not stimulate 
some £uroi)ean scholar, some book-elephant that has tho 
digging tusks and the nimble trunk, to nndertake the task? 
Some young man, like Voight, ought to go about it at once. 
It would take many a year. The best would bo a trio of able 
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men to take the matter in hand. Would I were, as to my 
position, a Humboldt I Don't you sec at once what field for 
meditation such tables would be? P>om my earliest univcr- 
sity days — even previous to them— ^ I have loved to lie down 
in a Sparc half-hotir, to hold synchronistic tables over my 
bead, and let my mind travel, collect, sever, and find threads. 
Many thoughts, which strike my hearers when I now utter 
them, I onu trace to thcH«! synchronistic wanderings of 3*ears 
and years ogo. They give you views similar to those which 
would burht upon us could we hover over our glol>e, with an- 
gelic cyesi<;ht, and see at one giunce what is doing and think- 
ing at one and the same time on this ant-hill of ours. I direct 
my sludeni*! nlwnys, oflor having fluislied nn imporlant pericKl, 
»^f.ff* IIh' hM hnif of thn <'lKht<M'nlh nMitiiry, — to innko 
fiyiichronl.<«tl<t tiibjcH of the Niuue, and really wUh I could 
show you Homo of tliem. They paste yards of paper to- 
gether, to be able to get round the earth. Many of them 
have told me that tliesc tibles have opened to Ihcm an entirely 
new field, while others, I warrant you, groan over this inno- 
vation. But I must say their zeal is in it, and they take a 
great pride in making them as well as they can. Of course, 
now that they know that a synchronistic table awaits them, 
they prepare for it. Sometimes I have even directed the stu- 
dents to make them in the leeturc-room, without m}* having 
indicated anything beforehand. I furnish pajwr and paste, 
and they must work and spin from their brains alone. 

Pardon me, I have run on a wrong track. Once more, let 
us bring al>out those syuchronistic tables of Philosoph}* ; and 
write to the IlOtei des Invalides at 48 East Thirty-fourth 
Street. 

TO DR. HENRT DRISLKR. 

December 4, 1850. 

. . . The day before j'esterday old Brown was executed, 
lie died like a man, and Virginia fretted like an old woman, 
lie died with that utter calmness which is not the peace of 
mind and soul obtained through a victorious struggle. 
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many a noble martyr dies, but which is the inherent absence 
of seeing any diflerence between life and death, which does 
not look at^ death as the opposite to life. . . • The deed was 
irrational, but it will be historical. Virginia has come out 
of it damaged, I think. She has forced upon mankind tho 
idea that slavery must be, in her own opinion, but a rickety 
thing. • • • 

TO 8. A. ALLIBONE. 

New Yobs, January 28, 1860. 

• . . Knock out a line or two of the article ** Felton," 
and put in, '♦ President of Ilan-ard University." Oh, I know 
quite well how you feel when a man you have finislicd will 
write an additional book, or is raised in the scale of mortals, 
or laid low in the grave. Did they not trouble me until 
vohinie thirteen of Enc^'clopncdia Americana was out? 

I had a lon<? letter from Mr. Binnev. Please tell mc how 
old he is. Is he not past eight}' years ? 

I have just received a work on ** Slavery with the Emi- 
nent Hebrews, from Biblical and Talmudic Sources," b}- Dr. 
M. Mielziner; Copenhagen, 18.j9. It seems to be a capital 
book. Miclzincr is a Jew, perhaps a rabbi. How he knocks 
tlic ** divinity" of the institution into a cocked hat, of course 
never mentioning the blasphem}' of our divines who want to 
make it divine. I do not believe there is a serious scholar 
who would deign to mention that scurrility, any more than an 
upright publicist would condescend to refute Senator Mason's 
assertion that slavery ennobles both races. Wh}' not say at 
once that the clanking chain 3*ou hear in the cars, from Pe- 
tersburg downwanl, would have improved Beethoven's best 
Bj'mphony had he but known its harmony? 

TO SAMUEL TYLER. 

« 

New York, January 16, I860. 

• • • Chief Justice Taney's information is valuable to mey 
because it confirms what I said about Montesquieu. Thank 
him for it. You need not add how iUegali unjuridical, an- 
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phllosophicali and unethical I hold his decision in the Drcd 
Scolt case. 

I Buppose we diiTcr somewhat, pcrh&ps a good deal, about 
present affairs. Wliy not? I hold the spirit which dictated 
the Philadelphia and New York Union-saving meetings in 
detestation, and men that can talk such immoral trash as 

O'Connor deserve . I suppose he thinks he deserves the 

chief-justiceship should Taney fail. It is a remarkable thing 
that Southern Disunionists are petted and promoted; but 
Northern men who simply think that 8la%*ery is exceptional 
and must be treated as such (as the world has now thought 
nearly two thouHand yearn) are first called Disunionists, and, 
becauHC DlHunionlHtH, Traitors. I write this merely with 
reference to a passage in your letter. 



• • • 



TO UON. JAMES II. HAMMOND, SENATOR FROM 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

April 18» 19G0. 

... I am writing this with burning e3'es, for I hardly 
slept an hour last night. Your postscript kept me awake, -^ 
not fear, not trembling. Advancing age and constant study 
of historv are not calculated to make a man more tender ; 
but my mind returns to your postscript, as the mind of a 
man, a Christian, a soldier, a historian, a philosopher. What 
I have always said becomes daily clearer to my mind, that, if 
ever we have civil strife, it will be the Middle Ages minus 
chivalry, little regard as I have even for that. It will be a 
historical blackguard row. O my friend, the Brooks t3*pe 
is not the type that can stand judgment Webster said, in 
your senate : ^* They ma}* repudiate ; well, but that does not 
pay the debt" And so I say: **A man maybe shot, but 
that does not settle an argument.'' Vengeance is in all spheres 
the poorest counsellor, but especially so in politics ; and slay* 
ing makes the dead eloquent It is most untrue that a dead 
man tells no tales. No one speaks louder than the dead ; and 
as no one can escape the Last Judgment, so no act can escape 
the last bat one Judgment, History, —and that which is his* 
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tor}' ill fusion, Public Opinion, which is the judgment of our 
race. I am not accustomed to shake in my shoes, but I am 
a truthful man tliat cannot contrive to deceive himself. Levity 
has always lx*en abhori-ent to me. 

Strangely enough, I must now go to the college, where I have 
to lecture on Stnpz, who attempted to kill Napoleon, and on 
Sand, who murdered Kotzcbue. He was a dear friend of 
mine, yet I shall have to call him by his real name. • . . 

FROM HON. J. U. HAMMOND. 

Wasiiinotok, April 19. 1800. 

... I don't remember wiint I said in my i)ost8cript, which 
(K?cms to have alfectod you so much, but in all your com- 
ments I entirely cuncur. The Lovcjoy explosion, and all its 
sequences which were so threatening lust week, has been 
for the present providentially cast in tlie shade by the inten- 
sified and utterly absorbing interest in the Charleston Con- 
vention. Tliat phase has blown over /or the moment. But I 
assure you, and you may philosophize upon it, that unless 
tho slavery question can be wholly eliminated from politics, 
this government is not worth two years*, perhaps not two 
months*, purchase. So far as I knoWy and as I believe, every 
man in both houses is armed with a revolver — some with 
two — and a bowie-knife. It is, I fear, in the power of any 
Red or HIack Republican to precii)itato at any moment a 
collision in which the slaughter would be such as to shock 
the world and dissolve this government. I have done, ever 
since I have been here, all I could to avert such a catas- 
trophe. But, I tell you, knowing all a1>out it here, that unless 
the aggression on the slaveholder is arrested, no power, short 
of God*8, can prevent a bloody fight here, and a disniption 
of tho Union. You know what I have said alK)ut all this, 
and that I do not advocate such a finale. But seeing tho 
oldest and most conser\'ativc eencUon on our side, — wo have 
DO intercourse that is not official, as it were, with the other, 
— seeing them get revolvers. I most relactantly got one mj^ 
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Bcir, loaded it, and put it in my drawer in the ficnate* I 
can't carry it. Twice in my life I have carried pistols until 
I became a coward, or very nearly, and threw them aside. 
But I keep a pistol now in my drawer in the senate as a 
matter of duty to my section. I concur with you about the 
Brooks type, that vengeance belongs to the Ahuight}*, and 
all that. I will do, as I have done, all I can in that line ; 
and while regarding this Union as cramping the South, I will 
nevertheless sustain it as long as I can. Yet I will stand by 
my side — as yoa would — to the end. I firmly l>elievc that 
the slavohohling South is now the controlling power of the 
world — that no other i>ower would face us in hostility. This 
will be dcniouHtraU'd if we come to the ultimate. I have no 
wish to brin^ it a1>out, yet am poiTectly ready if otlu^rs do. 
There nii^lit be wllh us commotion for a time, btit cotton, 
rico, tobacco, and naval stores command the world ; and wo 
have sense enough to know it, and arc suflleiently Teutonto 
to carr}' it out successfully. The North, without us, would 
be a motherless calf, bleating about, and die of mango and 
8tar>'ation. 

But I am going off. Your speech satis Gcs mo about Doctor 
Hayes's expedition, and I will give it my help. 

TO 8. TYLER. 

New York» Augtut 17, 18G0. 

. . . Garibaldi seems to me the only prominent person in 
Europe or here that is not hlcui, lie is fresh, fortis et tenax^ 
and, it seems to me, Justus et probug. You may readily 
imagine that a native German cannot speak of him and 
Italy, at present, without Jealousy. The Italians seem to 
obtain timt fur which the true Germans have longed as much 
and to which they arc far better entitled— -unity, a country^ 
national strength, and truth. The letter of Napoleon HI. is 
exquisite. He lies, but he lies in such a straightforward 
way, with such simplicity and naivete. His uncle, 3'ou will 
recollect, was also much given to writing autograph letters, 
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about the beauty of peace, &c. But the impudence of the 
fellow, iu speak iug of mes soldats, mes armies! His uncle 
used to delight iu speaking of mes peupies. I have received 
aud perused a German work proving Nero to have been a 
most noble and humane ruler and man, Tacitus a shameless 
liar, Suetonius a cringing secretar}*. Have you ever seen 
the work of the Benedictine Ilardouin, who proved the whole 
classical literature to have been invented by monks in the 
J^liddle Ages? You know how often I exclaim tout arrive^ 
'fvhich I have learned from Talleyrand. Cheer up, my friend. 
I have jui»t concluded to place in a new entry to my lecture- 
room the bust of Washington, with these words painted under 
it on the wall : ** Fortis ct Trobus — Justus et Tcnax/' Let 
UB \)Q fortes et tenaees too. 

TO 8. A. ALLIBONE. 

OwLRT, KoTember 25, 1800. 

You begged me to send you back your remarks on Indexes. 
I return them, but not quite readily. It is one of those things 
ifrhieh 1 like to paste in some book. Your remarks arc very 
true. . If you knew the unindexed German literature, as I 
do, you would have scolded still louder. Some one has called 
indexes the life-preservers of books. Even Mommsen*s most 
excellent Komnn History has no index. • • • Two notable 
things have happened at the same time: the barbarous 
relapse of South Carolina; and that great historic scene, 
where, in sublime simplicity, Italy's resurrection is symbolized 
in Garibaldi*8 meeting the King of Sardinia and pronouncing 
but two words, Re d* Italia. How great this scene appeared 
to one who, through his whole life, has read again and again 
Dante and Machiavelli! How envious it made a native 
German feel ! . • • 

You say, '^Translate Mohl." Do you know, my friend, what 
yon are saying? Nearly three thousand pages large octavot 
close print, and /translating at this time of the day 1 And 
pray* most learned American, liow many out of your thirty- 
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two millions of countrymen would buy Mohl? Not twenty- 
Jtc€. I neither Joke nor reproach, but give a simple bibliopolio 
fact, — not twenty-five 1 No, not twenty. • • • 

TO UIS SON OSCAR. 

New York, Autumn of 1860. 
Mr DEAROT UoY, — And if I knew a more endearing term, 
that term I would use now to address you. I feel your grief 
most bitterly, but there are sad heart-burnings in all excited 
times. I have often thought what heart-burnings there must 
have been in many a family at the time of the Reformation, 
or must be now in Italy, or was, as we well know, in the 
peri(j<l of the Kii^^lish Revolution, — heart-burning the greater, 
the more truthful and upright the members of the household 
that may dilfcr. Ours is an intensely |iolitical age, and a 
ver}' denouncing n^e. A diiference of opinion or conviction 
is instantly denounced as a crime or a shame — not only in 
politics, but in religion, in almost everything ! And my mis- 
furtune is, that while I am so made that I cannot otherwise 
than speak out what I hold to be unconditionally the truth, 
or else be wholly silent, I am by profession a publicist, and 
therefore all the time obliged to speak or write on topics con- 
nected with politics. Yet, as I once stated, even in print, I 
absoluUfly belong to no party when I am teaching. I am 
clearly conscious of this, and all that know my teaching must 
testify to this. Relieve me, it requires under these circum- 
stances some steadiness of soul and a good deal of calm- 
ness, perhaps some resolution, to lecture, for instance, on 
Sovereignty, as I but yesterday concluded the fifth and last 
lecture on this subject in the Law School But I am not only 
no partisan in my teaching ; even as an individual citizen I 
take no share in party politics. I neither write nor speak for 
or against any one, nor do I tr}* to move a single vote one 
way or the other. Y'et I have always taught it as a tbnda* 
mental rule that wherever a citizen has a right to vote he has 
the duty to vote. No polity based on election can be main- 
tained without it I am denounced at this moment at the 
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South in verj' vinilcnt language, which so naturally has given 
3*ou, my dear 8on, such inexpressible pain. Depend U|x>n 
it, whenever circumstances should so combine that it should 
become my duty publicly and emphatically to state my free- 
trade convictions, — or, rather, again to state them, for they 
arc before the world in print, — I should be attacked in the 
North as violently, perhaps not as abusivel}*, as I am at this 
moment in your portion of the country. 

1 have decided to vote for Mr. Lincoln. ^Ir. Breckenridcje 
is supported by an administration which I consider vcr}* cor- 
rupt, which has dealt with the Kansas question fraudulently 
and ngninst all principles previously maintained. Were Mr. 
IJrecken ridge elected 1 feel sure we wouM have the African 
slave-trade opened ; indeed, it has licen practically opened 
under Mr. Ihichanan, chiefly supported, I believe, by North- 
ern capital ; and the party which supports ^Ir. Breckenridgc 
threatens dissolution should Lincoln be elected. As to the 
African slave-trade, you know very well that 1 have always 
maintained that there is no blot so. black in the history of 
I^lurope as the establishment of the negro-trade ; and nothing 
in the history of our race has reqitlred such strenuous and 
protracted exertion as the abolition of this historic crime. 
I should consider my very soul imperilled did I speak other- 
iprise about it. All m}' friends, .Sotith or North, know this. 
^s to the threat of dissolution of the Union should ^Ir. Lin- 
coln be electcnl, I do not reply '* Try it, let us sec ; " on the 
contrary, I believe the threat is made in gooil earnest, and 
that it is quite i)ossible to carry it into execution. AVhat I 
Btiy is this, that if the Union depends upon such conditions 
it is virtually dissolved, tliat some gust of wind or other 
must come and blow down the rotten tree. It sometimes haa 
occurred to me tliat what Thucydides said of the Greeks at 
the time of the Peloi)onnesian War applies to us at present. 
** The Greeks," he said, ** did not understand each other any 
longer, tliough the}* spoke the same language ; words received 
a different meaning in different parts." I quote from memory. 
We have become so arrogant^ so worldly* that our state of 
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things nay bo somewhat like that of Pnissia before 1806, 
— I mean a state of things from which nothing can save us 
but God and adversity. • • • 

TO 8. TYLER. 

New Yobk, Juno 28, 1800. 

. • . How happy — I do not saj' how blessed — ai-c the 
superficial ! TUoy dabble in the i>ools and |x>nds behind the 
dams, and think Ihoy navigate the groat, everlasting ocean. 
I send you a slip I just cut from *' The World." Do you know 
that they appoint in the Missouri University for six 3'cars 
only? And tlo you further know that, were it not for the 
diniculty of getting first-rate men on that condition, I should 
heartily api>rove of this arrangement in America. A largo 
number of American profcssoi*s become indolent, sluggish, 
and good for nothing, once ap|K>iutcd; while it is found 
almost impossible to send away a professor, except for pos- 
itive misdemeanor. . . . You shall vote for Breckenridge ? 
Do so ; I shall not. I consider Buchanan's policy disastrous 
and detestable. "My friend Ilillard, you know, is busy with 
the Bell-Everett ticket. I consider this a poor joke. We 
shall liave five, |>erhaps half-a-dozen, candidates. Generally 
a lack of energ}* to co-ordinate and subordinate one's self 
indicates effete periods. 

TO S. A. ALLIBOXE. 

New York, Owlry, July 12, 1800. 

My dear Sir, — ... I consider Woolsey by far the most 
prominent of presidents of American colleges. IIo is a faith* 
ful scholar and pure man, and niodest withal. 

Have you read Everett's oration? There arc passages in 
it of exquisite oratory, — possibly a degree too fiue, for tho 
exquisiteness itself attracts attention. As to tho contents, 
I am sorry for them. This is not the time to varnish Wia* 
cousin's corruption. What we Americans stand in need of 
is a daily whipping, like a naughty boy. It were very wicked 
to pray to God for a chastising calamity to befall our whole 
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nation 1 as it fell on Prussia in 180G, and led to regeneration ; 
but as a historian I have a right to say that when nations go 
on recklessly as wc do, — dancing, drinlving, laughing, defying 
right, morality, and Justice, moncy-mnking and murdering, — 
God in his mercy has sometimes condescended to smite them, 
and to smite them hard, in order to bring them to their senses, 
and make them recover themselves. ... 



TO O. S. IIILLARD. 

New Yobk, December 27, 1860. 
... I am very unhappy. My son Oscar is so imbued with 
ail that I hold worst in South Carolina, that hardly anything is 
left between us but the thread of paternal and filial affection. 
I enter thus upon the last stage of old age ! Such things 
must have happened in the Reformation; but that does not 
mitigate its bitterness. Unfortunately, too, my whole life 
has been 8i)cnt, and m}* very profession obliges me to pass 
my days, in meditating on all that is going to ruin in corrup- 
tion and by \nolcncc, — as it ever has been, and as it is. . . . 
How happy Agassiz is, who can shut himself up with his 
toads and turtles, and investigate that portion of nature which 
knows of no question of right or wrong, freedom or baseness, 
national unity or separation, treason or loyalty, purity or 
stealing, manliness or ignomUiy. I wish his work were not 
so monstrously dear. 



i« • • • 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

TO 8. TYLER. 

New Tobk, April 14, 1861. 

Mr DEAR Friexd, — When 3'our letters arrived I was 
busy writing out some lectures, the contents of which differ 
in many respects from what you seem to think right and true 
in our history and public affairs. I felt thus indisposed to 
write, and have now sent you a copy, — I beg 3*ou to bo 
assured, — not to discuss things or challenge dispute, bat 
simply and exclusively because not sending it to an old friend 
would have appeared to mc unfriendly and cold. I take it 
for granted tliat you believe each word I have said to have 
come from my soul. You disagree ; be it so. I am obliged 
to take far severer things. Oh, it is sad indeed to know a 
son in arms, and not to be able to pray for God's blessing on 
his arms, — to know that victory on his side is victory on tho 
side of wrong. Let us not discuss these things. I have no 
amliition to )>ring you over to m}** side ; there is no chance 
for you of bringing me over to your side. 

You complain of the bad grammar of President Lincoln's 
Message. We have to look at other tilings, just now, thaa 
grammar. For aught I know, the last resolution of the South 
Carolina Convention may have been worded in sufnciently 
good grammar, but it is an attempt, unique in its disgrace- 
fulness, to whitewash an act of the dirtiest infamy. Let us 
leave grammar alone in these days of shame, and rather ask 
whether people act according to tho first and sunplest rules 
of morals and of honor. 

I had an idea of spending the summer vacation in Europe, 
but I believe I shall give up the trip. I feel ashamed and 
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would bo tvorricd b}* constant talk about this wanton, crimi- 
nal Kcbcllion. Good-b}*. Ko one wishes you more heartily 
the choicest blessings of heaven tlian I do. 

TO G. S. IIILLARD. 

New York, May 11, 1801. 

I must write to you, my dear Ilillard, although I have 
nothing to 8tatc, to give, or to aslv, except, indeed, whetiicr 
3'ou arc well, IxKlily of course — for who is mentally well 
nowadays? Heboid in me the symbol of civil war: Oscar 
probably on his march to Virginia under tbat flag of shame, 
Hamilton in the Illinois militia at Cairo, Norman writing 
to-day to President Lincoln for a commission in the United 
States army, we two old ones alone in this whole house ; but 
why write alK)Ut individuals at a time like this ! 

Mr. Everett sent me for perusal a pamphlet written in 
1821, by McDufllc, so h3*pcr-national in tone and political 
concepts that it confuses even an old student of history- and 
his own times, like m3'self. . • . There are two things for which 
I ardently pray at this juncture : that there be soon a great 
and telling battle suflleient to make men think again, and 
somewhat to shake the Arrogantia australis out of the South- 
erners; and secondly that, if we must divide, we change 
our Gonstitution and shake the absurd State-sovereignty out 
of thai. Ah, there are other things, too, for which I pray. 
I bite my lips, that Italy has stolen such a march over 
German}'. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Kew York, May 24, 1861. 
Dear Sitjiner, — I have hesitated a long time whether I 
ought to write to you in an aflair, trifling for every one except 
myself and my son. I think, however, that I ought not to 
licsitatc, and thus I write. My son Hamilton is among the 
Illinois troops at Cairo ; for my son Norman, the youngest, 
I have solicited a lieutenant's commission in the army. Pa- 
pers have been sent to the President, to Mr. Cameron, and 
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to Mr. Seward, from presidential electors and several well- 
known citizens here. But if the ancients said, ^* Letters do 
not blush,** moderns may with equal correctness sa}-, ** Let- 
ters do not puHli." My presence at AVasIiington would not 
be of any use cither. A ])rofcssor has no influence in Amer- 
ica ; a literary man, even a publicist, has no more ; and a 
New York professor or writer the least of all. .Should you j 
think it worth your while, in case you sco Mr. Cameron, to ■ 
say a word to him ? 

Korinan is ah admitted lawyer, a young man of strictly 
honorable principlcn, gentlemanly, and, like his father, ardent 
for the Union and for freedom. I say it as an old soldier, 
that he is in every wa}' competent to do Justice and honor to 
a cornniission in the army. If this reaches you, I should like 
to have a word from you. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

JiTXB 2, 1861. 

Since I wrote the enclosed I have perused the news brought 
by the '* America.*' It is humiliating for us, who wish to honor 
England, to see her lowering herself thus. England has 
somewhat recovered from her Crimean loss of prestige, and 
she ought more carefully to husband her honor now. How 
bitterly the cup she is brewing now may one day bo pressed 
to her mouth by the Irish, that her lips will bleed and her 
teeth will ache. England's conduct toward us forms a dis- 
gusting contrast to her repeated fawning on Xaiwlcon,— 
England petting the South in her godless rel>ellion, and while 
even Virginians come out in favor of reopening the slave* 
trudc I . . . We now want more than ever a large, sharp, and 
telling victory. That would change the premises, not only 
of Southern, but also of English syllogisms. I believe the cot- 
ton interest, the unpleasant consciousness of having played 
tlie second flddlo for a long time, the silly doctrine of State* 
sovereignty which seems to bo acknowledged by almost nil 
English papers, the snobbish idea of the gentlemanlincss of 
the South, and the irritation at our tariff— > all combined —• 
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have produced the remarkable state of feeling exhibited in 
the House of Lords. I And that the flnglish news produced 
here only greater earnestness — no doubt still more so with 
3'ou. What I fear most is that the next Congress will talk. 
There arc some very vile fellows in it, e, g, our Wood. If 
they could only be made to abstain from all discussion of 
principle and let ever}* vote be an act I 1 send a copy of a 
pamphlet of mine. The Psalm of to-day, read in church, 
had this beginning: **Why dost Thou stand so far away, 
OLord?" 

TO G. 8. IIILLARD. 

New York, June 12, 18C1. 

t/ 

. . . ^fy morning papers have not yet arrived. Is this delay 
connected with the unsuccessful fight at Newport News? 
We shall have many such news yet. Napoleon speaks very 
frequently of troops that are or are not yet aguerns. It is 
a fine term, full of meaning, and it will require many losses, 
blunders, — yes, and punishments of the comniissaiiat, — 
before we have une armit bien aguerrie. If only two things 
be clearly car>'cd out by this struggle, — the distincter nation- 
alization of this country, and the wiping off of slavery from 
Maryland, Virginia, and Kentucky, and Missouri, — all the 
struggle and heart-burning would bo like a breeze. But if 
and only. 



• • • 



TO CHARLES 8UMNER. 

New Yobk, June 22, 186L 

• • • If we can only weather the rock of sentimentality, 
or pretended sentimentality I You hear it continually asked 
here, ** How can we ever unite again?" Why not? It has 
been done over and over again in history. There will be a 
scar led; but well-healed scars are no ioconvcnience, and 
flomctimcs they look well on a manly face; The ooonteoanoe 
of every nation has its scars. • • • 
• 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

KoTBXBn 20, 186L 

• • • Let Congress declare that all negroes coming into our 
lines arc free, because they cannot be otherwise, if fleeing 
from rebels. I think this would be a stride. 

■.» 
TO CHARLES SUMKER. 

New York, December 14, 18C1. 

As to that proposition to melt togctlier the United States 
army and the volMntcers, I wi.sh to heaven I had the ear of 
some influential man in this matter. Nothing is more dan- 
gerous to m^jilern civil liberty tlian a large democratic army; 
vide France. The traditional fear of standing armies, thor- 
oughly founded in times past, when Louis XIV. and James 
n. were justly haunting the minds of upright men, must bo 
changed into a fear of a large, thoroughly democratic army. 
In countries pervaded by an institutional spirit and system 
of self-government, — with a true, not nominal, representative 
national body, which keeps the army under its thumb as to 
size and appropriation, — the danger is not in the standing 
army, of itself. Ix>ok at England. ^lakc our present largo 
army a homogeneous, vast, democratic army ; give it somo 
successes ; let somo striking victory knit them well togethery 
man to man, and to the general, — and every |>erson versed 
in the analytical chemistry of history will tell you that a 
Donnparte dictating after a Ix>dl is unavoidable. No con- 
gress, no parliament, can keep under an organized, vast, 
democratic army, especially when no sea intervenes. There 
is nothing so revolutionary as such an army. The sword is 
always arrogant. A soldier is writing this, — but a soldier 
who is a historian too, and a citbsen, philosopher, and a man 
who is willing that this should be *^hung oUt" after he U 
gone — as they used to hang out the proof sheets in the early 
daj's of printing — for all that might choose to find errata. 
I stake my name to this. • • • 

21 



^ 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, December 19, 1801, Afternoon. 

... I do not wish to be misunderstood on the slavery 
question. M}' opinion — I give it as the individual opinion 
of a citizen — is that negroes coming into our lines must be, 
and are by that fact, free men ; for, on the one hand, the 
United States cannot become auctioneers of human beings, 
and, on the other hand, our soldiers cannot see in a human 
being anything but \\U humanity. Is the being tliat (lies to 
us a human lK*ing? that is, does he talk ; has he reason ; is 
he, black or white, a man, or is he a gorilla? You may 
remember I stated this, in my ** Political Ethics," to be the 
practical, the legal distinction. Or, to make it more distinct, 
does he belong to a class of beings who, in their normal 
state, speak f if he is a man, I say, then the army cannot, 
in its very essence, occupy itself with that mixture of hu- 
manity and thing, or chattel, characterizing slavery, and cre- 
ating all the difllculty inherent in that institution (in antiquity 
as well as in modern times), — a mixture which even the 
Koman law acknowledges not to be owing to the law of na- 
ture, but to municipal law. That mixture of the two ideas, 
tnan and M/it^, which the chemist would call unmixable (like 
oil and water), is a forced one, — forced by municipal law or 
violence, — and ceases, I take it, Y)y the inherent character 
of war, which, by its physical contest of men with men, rc« 
duces men again to their simple status of men. Suppose an 
Austrian peasant, with all his feudal obligations thick upon 
him, had presented himself to the army of Xapoleon, and the 
feudal lord had asked his surrender ; what would Napoleon's 
general have answered? The only difTiculty in this casc^* 
OS altogether in the slave question — arises from the black 
skin ; but the law of nature does not acknowledge the differ- 
ence of skin, and war is carried on by the law of nature. 
Those who commenced this Rebellion ought to have reflected 
upon this. It is now too late to talk — in the midst of war 
«-of rights made or guaranteed by manicipal or Constita- 
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tional law. They might as well ask for a writ of haheag ear" 
put for a spy we may catch. • . . 

TO CIIARLES SUBIKKR. 

Kbw York, December 27, 1861. 

I wrote to you yesterday, my dear Sumner, and pow intend 
to reply to your lottcr of the 2'ith. I must overcome a fcclr 
in^ of rcHtruint, arihitig from the conHciousncHs that I may 
prchcnt views which, by tlie time tlicy reach you in your con* 
tral pOHition, may prove wholly out of the qucHtion. Tho 
difrcTcncc of our pOHitlons malccs the sliort distance from 
New Yorlc to Wasliington as long as tliat which separates a 
governor-general of the East Indies from the cabinet of St. 
James. My morning paper reports you to have said that all 
will come out right as to the ** Trent." If this be true, 
and if you had arbitration in >new, you have probablj* found 
reason in 3'our intercourse with Lord Lyons to modify your 
opinion on the infeasibility of arbitration, expressed in your 
letter to me. 
Civilization will yet arrive, one of these days, at something 
' like an international application of the principle of the Athe- 
nians, when Themistoclcs said that he knew something very 
useful to Athens, but doubtful as to Justice, and they ap- 
pointed Aristidcs to receive the secixit and to decide what 
they should do. I wrote to ^Ir. Gushing at the time of our 
Oregon troubles, — when we behaved like schoolboys, and 
the Knglinh like men (very diflcrcnt from now), — what a 
ble&scd and simple thing it would be if nations could be 
brought to lay such things before tho law faculty of some 
foreign high university ; as some German States sent, in last 
appeal, important cases to the law faculty of some university 
not in the country. What, indeed, does an arbitrating mon- 
arch do? He gives, of course, tho case to his Minister of 
Justice ; and he again, if he is honest, gives it to some emi- 
nent jurists. How much more direct — ay, and dignified 
as well as truthful — would it be to appoint two Jurists, with 
the injunction to elect Jointly a tiurd, to decide on knotty 
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international questions! You know I am very positively 
against a permanent international court of arbitration, in the 
present state of our civilization. However, all this may be 
Utopian in the present case. If, then, decision by appeal 
to reason be still i)ossible, I say, as I said to yon before, 
take Prussia. Everything points to her. If Na|x>leon has 
really offered himself, it complicates matters. France would 
be, in this very case, an inadmissible Judge; 3'ct France 
would take the preference of Prussia, after Nai)oleon'8 offer, 
as a Hlight. There never was a case inherently more fit for 
high adjudication. . . • Well, let us argue the case in court, 
— a high, impartial court, — and settle a principle. Inter- 
national law is the greatest blessing of mo<lern civilization, 
and every settlement of a principle in the law of nations is a 
distinct, plain step in the progress -of humanity. The Duke 
of Orleans said to Cardinal Dubois, when he commenced his 
regency, Un pen dt drotture^ vion ami, 1 wish I could say 
to the Americans and the English, Unpen dt ratsonymes amis, 
nn pen de raison, I'ardon me that I quoted a scamp. ... As 
to that international commission, or congress, of which I 
spoke, I did not mean it as in the least connected with the 
Trcnt business. I only meant that this business — when a 
captain of ours thought it clearly and honestly his duty, and 
the right of his country to do trhat he did, and when he exe- 
cuted it really with international delicacy — having brought 
nations to the brink of war, and seemingly bewildered the 
people of Great Britain, this would be a fair occasion to pro- 
pose a congress of all maritime nations, European and Amer- 
ican, to settle some more canons of the law of nations than 
were settled at the Peace of Paris, — canons chiefly or ex- 
clusively relating to the rights and duties of belligerents and 
neutrals on the sea ; for there lies the chief difQculty. The 
»ea lielongs to all ; hence the difllculty of the sea ix)lice, 
because there all are equals. I mean no codification of inter- 
national law ; I mean that such a congress, avowcdl}* coo- 
▼ened for such a purpose, should take some more canons oat 
of the cloudy rcidm of precedents than the Peace of Paris 
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did, almost incidentally. Suppose Russia, Austria, Italy, 
Prussia, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, Eng* 
land, the United States, Brazil, Turkc}', — all could be in- 
duced to send, each power, two jurists (with naval advisers 
if they chose), does anj' one, who knows how swelling civiliza- 
tion courses in our history, doubt that their debates and reso- 
lutions would remain useless, — even though the wli'olc should 
lead, this time, to no more than an experiment? All those 
ideas that are now great ond large blesHing^ of our race, hav* 
Ing wrought tlieniHclvcs into constiiutionM or law systems, 
belonged once to Utopia. Have I ever told you that I always 
direct the attention of my hearers to a branch of political 
science whicli I term Utopiology, — the knowledge of all tho 
Utopias of philosophers, with their advance-guard ideas 
and tlicir errors? To respect private property at sea, even 
in peace, was once very Utopian, even when Greece flour- 
ished in Periclean splendor. I go farther still, and sa}* that 
even such a proposition, if made with dignity and simplicity, 
in a dignified place, free from all influence of '* societies,'* 
but in a manl}*, statesmanlike way, would be of use, though 
not adopted. The history of ideas in our civilization points 
almost always to very narrow incipiencies, like the begin- 
ning of the Osman empire, — a standard planted before a 
tent, and an Osman that did it. There is a historical tmhry^ 
ologij that is very instructive. I can imagine some twenty 
canons settled by such a congress, — formuhitions like those 
of the Peace of Paris, — that would save much blood, much 
treasure, much anger. There is no sickly philanthropy in 
tins; you know that I have no morbid feeling about war; 
what I wish, I wish .as an earnest publicist, and in the name 
of international statesmanship. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Kew Yosk, December 28, 1861. 
A PEirnoN. 
Alter I had sealed the lai^e letter of this date to yoa« my 
dear friend, I read tho paper of to-day more carefully, and 
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must needs add this fervent petition — of a single man, to bo 
sure — to the chairman of the Committee on Foreign AfTairs, 
namely, — that should the Trent affair be settled by sense and 
reason, he, the said chairman, will move heaven and earth, 
that it be not done without settling a principle. Let us have 
that, at least, for all the trouble and all the expense which 
Knghind doubtless has already incurred in the premises. 
Let some portion, at least, of that poisonous question, 
Search and Visit, be settled, — what may be done, and what 
may not. I know you have thought of all this; but I could 
not help addressing this petition to 3'ou, — and I shall ever 
pray, &c*, &c. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, April 1, 1862. 

. : . Regarding slaver}*, I repeat, let us compress it as 
much as we can. Let us free, in actual war, as many negroes 
that come to us as we can ; let us emancipate the District ; let 
us keep free every Territory ; let us contrive and adopt some 
bonus for emancipation ; let us distinctly emancipate the ne- 
groes of the open, avowed traitors ; and what with increased 
cotton culture elsewhere, and the blow which the institution 
must receive from our victory, after having proclaimed itself 
a divine institution, it will dwindle and die out, — not perhaps 
without asking us to pay for the emancipation. . • • 

TO ATTORNEY-GENERAL BATES. 

New York, April 8, 1862. 

Sorry as I was to see your note of the 5th instead of your- 
self, I was nevertheless glad to hear once more from you. I 
agree with you regarding the absolute necessity of having the 
Mississippi. From the ver}* beginning of the Civil War I have 
been convinced that the two main problems immediately to be 
solved were the possession of the whole Mississippi, and the 
conquest of Vii^nia and North Carolina. That donOi the 
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rest of the military work would soon and naturally follow. 
When I was lately in the West in search of one of my sons, 
wounded in the capture of Fort Donclson, I found the spirit 
of the soldiers excellent. Ttic idea tliat the Mississippi be- 
longs to them, in the fullest sense of tlic term, pervaded all, 
ofliccr and private ; and every one seemed fully to rely on 
General Ilalleck for the execution of that great work. Gen- 
eral Ilallcck is a man, Wh}', however, every one asks, can 

• we not keep step with the Western people? It would have 
been delightful to me to be able to converse with you on some 
points not belonging to the military portion of the history of 
this war, but not the less important, perhaps far more im|>or« 
tant. But it was not to be. Have 3'ou observed that I am 
atta(?ked on the Habeas Corpus topic? Mr. Binnej' informs 
me that he is going very shortly to publish his No. II. on the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus privilege. Many pamphlets 
have been published against him. I do not know whether ho 
wishes this to be known, but the pamphlet will soon be out. 
My son Hamilton lost his led. arm at Fort Donelson ; and yoa 
mav have observed that General Ilalleck has nominated him 
aid on his staff, with the rank of captain, for distinguished 
services in the capture of Fort Donelson, in which he was 
twice wounded. ... 

. . . His bravery is verj- highly spoken of. Of course his 
wound is not 3'et healed, but he does well. I have written to 
Mr. Childs to send me, if he can, a copy of the article ** Lieber ** 

' in the forthcoming volume of Dr. Allibone's JDictionar}*. It 
contains a prettj* full list of my works, for which you in- 
quire in 3'our letter. As soon as I receive it, it will be sent 
to you. The great question, what is to be done after we 
shall have taken possession of the revolted portions of our 
country, must present itself daily more seriously to the mind 
of the President, and to all his advisers. I have told my 
friend Charles Sumner that I cannot agree with his first 
position ; there is too much State Kights Doctrine in it for 
me. But I am far from agreeing with those who seem to 
think that a revolted State, after sach a catastrophe, may 
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Jump back into the old state of things, like that fiunoua old 
man, yoa will remember, who 

. . . jumped into a bramble bash 

And scratched out both his eyes ; 
And when he taw hb eyes were out. 

With all his might and main 
He jumped into another bush, 

And scratched them io again. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, January 8, 18Cd. 

Mr DEAR Sumner, — This will be, indeed, a trial of your 
temper. If you have not smitten mc in your heai-t, you 
are a good, kind-hearted fellow. I am just now excessively 
busy with a number of widely different subjects. You know 
how this rags the mind. Excuse me ; it is all I can say for 
tlie past, and for the additional request, which I fear you will 
call impudent, — to try to get a copy of Mr. Head's MS. for 
ine. Would the author give me one, if applied to? You ask 
mc what I think of it. I will simply state what I still think 
of the suspension of the Habeas Corpus in our country, and 
at the present juncture. 

First. The analogy between the crown of England and 
our Executive, regarding the suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus, does not exist and never existed. 

Second, Although there exists in England a. division of 
powers, and clearly has existed there earlier than in any 
other countiy, yet Parliament, combining the three estates, 
has absolute and sovereign power, unstinted and unlimited. 
It can suspend and does suspend Habeas Corpus. 

Third. Our Constitution prohibits this emphatically. 
Neither Congress nor Executive (the latter is not included in 
Congress as the King is In Parliament) shall suspend it, for- 
evermore, except. 

Fourth, In cases of insurrection or rebellion. Who, theo, 
•hall have the right to suspend the Habeas Corpus? 

Fifth. Every one who maintains that it can bo proved 
with absolute certainty that the framers of the Constitution 
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meant that Confess alone should have the power, and in all 
cases of insurrection, &c., is in error. There is doubt — two* 
fold doubt. It cannot mathematically be proved from the 
Constitution itself, or from analog}' which does not exist, or 
from the debutes, or histor}% 

Sixth, The Constitution most clearly does not contem* 
plate a state of things such as exists now. No framer ever 
thought of such a tiling, or could have thought of it. 

Seventh, If tlie iK>wer belongs to Congress alone, all it can 
do in cases of great emergencj' is the general grant of sus- 
pension to the Executive. Congress cannot enact the sus- 
l>ension in each case. It would amount to haixlly an^'thing 
more than tlic Congressional right to declare whether there is 
a rebellion or not, for the court has already declared that if 
there be an insurrection, it may be suspended. 

Eighth. AVhat is to be done if an insurrection takes place 
while Congress is not sitting, as was the case in the present 
Civil AVar, or when Congress cannot be assembled? Tiiis 
case may be readily imagined. 

Ninth. I defy any assemblage of as stout lovers of liberty 
as I am, as patriotic as William the Silent, and as calm and 
unsclfisli as Washington, to say that a country can be saved 
in her last extremit}*, when the ship of state is drifting 
toward breakers, without the Executive's possession of the 
power to make arrests, disregarding the ever-glorious bars 
with which Anglican civicism has hedged in each citizen. 
This is dangerous ; who does not know it? but all things of 
high import, all truths of elementary or highest character ore 
dangerous. All medicine, all power, all civilization, all food, 
— all are dangerous. 

Tenth, But this power In the Executive is less dangerons 
in the United States than in other countries ; and no more 
dangerous in the Executive than in the Legislature, because 
responsibility centres, in the Executive, In an individual. 
Who can impeach a Congress? You can do it as little as 
you can try a people. God alone can do that, and does it 
severely, too. 
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Eleventh. If, in such a state of things as indicated in ninths 
the Executive has not the |x>wcr alUided to, tliat will happen 
which always happens — it must arrogate it ; and usurpation 
is a greater danger still. 

Twefjlh, Tliis whole question must not be arrogated by 
lawyers as a subject belonging to them alone, — or, I should 
sa}-, to the lawyer alone. It is a question to Ikj argued, weighed, 
and disiK>sed of by the citizen and patriot within each of us, 
and by the statesman, in tlie loftiest sense. No party plati- 
tude or wheel-rattling of favorite theories, no 8|)ccial plead- 
ing of the keenest one-sidedness, no oratory of the flnest 
fliglit, no insisting on the pound of flesh, can decide this 
question. 



I* • • • 



TO GENERAL IIALLECK. 

New Yobk, February 20, 18G3. 
Mr DEAR General, — Here is the projet of the code I was 
charged with drawing up.^ I am going to send fifty copies to 
General Ilitchcoclc for distribution, and I earnestlv ask for 
suggestions an<l amendments. I am going to send for that 
purpose a copy to General Scott, and another to Hon. Horace 
Binnc}'. For two or three paragraphs you will obser^'e wo 
should want the assistance of Congress. That is now too late ; 
but I suggest to you to decide with the Secretary of AVar 
whether it would be advisable and feasible to send the Code 
even now, and as it is, to our generals, to be a guide on some 
diflicult and im|K>rtant points. I observe from some orders of 
General Rosecrans that he has used my pamphlet on " Guerilla 
Warfare," unless there be a remarkable spontaneous coinci- 
dence. ... I do not believe that it will be iK>ssiblc to change 
for the present war, or at least immediately, the usage which 
has grown up regarding parolling privates, but you will agree 
with me that the law, as I have laid it down, is the law and 
usage. As parolling is now bandied by us, it amounts to a 

^ This refers to the pamphlet entitled *' Inttmctiont for the GoTem- 
inent of Armies of tlie United Sutes in the Field/' published by the War 
Deptrtmenty in April, 18G8, as General Orders, No. 100. 
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premium on cowardice, e. g, in the affair of Harper's Ferrj. 
. . . You are one of those from wliom I most desire sugges- 
tions, because you will read tlic Code as hiwyer and as 
commander. Even your general opinion of the whole is im- 
portant to mo. I have earnestly endeavored to treat of these 
grave topics conscientiously end comprehensively ; and you, 
well read in the literature on this branch of iuteniational law, 
know that nothing of the kind exists in any hinguage. I bad 
no guide, no groundwork, no tcxt-l>ook. I can assure yoii, as 
a friend, that no counsellor of Justinian sat down to his task 
of the Digest with a deeper feeling of the gravity of his labor, 
than filled my breast in the laying down for the first time such 
a code, where nearly everything was floating. Usage, history, 
reason, and conscientiousness, a sincere love of truth. Justice, 
and civilization, have been my guides ; but of course the 
whole must Iks still veiy imperfect. . . . Ought I to add any- 
thing on a belligerent's using, in battle, the colors and uniform 
of his opponent? I believe when this has been done no quarter 
has been given. I have said nothing on rebellion and invasion 
of our country with reference to the treatment of our own 
citizens by the commanding general. I have three para- 
graphs on this subject, but it docs not fall within the limits, 
' as indicated in the special order appointing our board. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, April 10, 1803. 
... I do not think that your remarks concerning foreign 
ministers having intercourse with the opposition apply to tho 
case of Lord Lyons. Would or would not tho premier of 
England have sent word to a monarch that his minister was 
no longer agreeable to his majesty, if this minister in Lon- 
don, a century ago, had held covert intercourse with Scot- 
tish sympathizers or adherents of the Stuarts? I believe 
that a minister must bo very circumspect in his intcrooarse 
with tho opposition, — as opposition, and In excited tunes. 
Depend upon it, Fitt would not have allowed a foreign minis- 
ter to be closeted with Fox and Sheridani discussing high 
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politics of England, without making complaint. I give you 
an anecdote \vhicli will be interesting to the chairman of 
Foreign Affairs. President King tells mc that when his 
father, Kufus King, was American Minister in London, he 
paid a visit to Paris after the Peac-c of Amiens, when Fox 
likewise went. Fox went to see Consul Bonaparte. The 
latter desired that King would have himself presented, or the 
chief oflieers of the consul told King that they would gladly 
present him. King, who was then engaged in making a treaty 
with England, declined, because he knew that Bonaparte was 
very disagreeable to George III., and he thought he had no 
right to do anything that could interfere with his relation to 
the British court or ministry. When he returned to England 
and went to court, George III. went up to him and said : ^* Mr. 
King, I am very much obliged to you ; you have treated mo 
like a gentleman, which is more than I can say of all my sub- 
jects." I give the wonls exactly as President King gave them 
to me, and he says that he gave the wonls to me as exactly aa 
he could remember them, the anecdote being in lively remem- 
brance in the family. lie thinks he can now repeat the very 
words in whieh his father told the alTair immediately after his 
return from court, and that they are the ipstssima verba of 
George III. 

My belief is that, had we to consider nothing but diplomatic 
propriety. Lord I^'ons's case is one which not onl}' would au- 
thorize the President, but ought to cause him to declare to the 
Queen of England that I>ord Lyons ** was no longer agreeable 
to the American Government.*' This* occurrence belongs to the 
large class of facts which show, and have shown for the last 
two hundred and fifty years, that monarchies always treat re- 
publics as incomplete governments, unless gims and bayonets 
and commercial advantages prevent them from doing so. 
You remember the Netherlands? Lord Palmcrston would 
not have spoken of a puny kingktn as he did of us in the 
recent Alabama discussion. Do you believe that the course 
of England toward us at present- would have been any- 
thing like what it has been, and continues to be, had we 
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had a monarch, though there had been an Anno or a Louis 
XV. or a Philip on our throne? Unfortunately, I must add 
that it is a psychological phenomenon which is not restricted 
to monarcliists. The insolence of the South would have pre- 
Bcnted itself as rank rebellion to the grossest mind, had we 
bad a monarch, or a president for life. Man is a very coarse 
creature. I can never forget that I found iiii Crabbe'a *' Dic- 
tionary of Synonyms," that ** properly speaking rebellion can- 
not }>c committed in republics, because there is no monarch to 
rebel against" What does my senator and publicist think of 
this? A girl, ** not of an ago at which any respectable mil- 
linery estil>lishment would be intrusted to her," as Lord 
Brouglmm expressed it, is a more striking name, figure, sign, to 
swear allegiance to, than a country, a constitution, and their 
histor}*, or the great continuous society to which men belong, 
let them be ever so old or glorious. Five hundred yeara henco 
it may be somewhat dilTcrent. For the present, it is true 
that, could you extinguish the whole royal family in England, 
but keep the nation ignorant of the fact, and rule England by 
a ministry and parliament in the namo of Peter or John, Bull 
would be far warmer in his allegiance than he would prove 
to the State, or Old England, or Great Britain. Observe 
how degrading for our species the beggarly api)ointment of a 
king of Greece is, — a Danish collateral prince! Our race 
worships as 3'et the Daimio as much as the Japanese do. 
Thougii a perfect Roi faineant, \i is a 7?ai, — an entity, a 
thing, and therefore better than an idea, however noble,— 
gross creatures that we are 1 • • • 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

New York, May 20, 18G3. 

My dear General,— I have the copy of General Orders 100 
which you sent me. The generals of the l)oard have added 
some valuable parts ; but there have also been a few things 
omitted, which I regret. As the order now stands, I think 
that No. 100 will do honor to our country. It will be adopted 
as a basis for similar works by the English, French, and Ger- 
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mans. It is a contribution by the United States to the stock 
of common civilization. I feci almost sad in closing this busi- 
ness. Let me hope it laill not put a stop to our correspond- 
ence. I regret that j'our name is not visibly connected with 
this Code. Fou do not regret it, because you arc void of am- 
bition, — to a faulty dcgi-ee, as it sceuis to me. ... I believe it 
is now time for you to issue a stronff order, directing attention 
to those paragraphs in the Code which prohibit devastation, 
demolition of private property, &c. I know by letters from 
the West and the South, written by men on our side, that the 
wanton destniction of property by our men is alarming. It 
does incalculable injury. It demoralizes our troops ; it anni- 
hilates wealth irrecoverably, and makes a return to a state of 
peace more and more difllcult Your order, though impres- 
sive and even sharp, might 1x5 written with reference to tho 
Code, and ix)inting out the disastrous consequences of reckless 
devastation, in such a manner as not to funiish our reckless 
enemy with new ai^umcnts for his savagery. . . . 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

New York, June 2, 18G3. 
... Is the threat of General Bumside tnie, that he would 
hang ten Confederate ofTlccrs for everj* Union ofllcer hung by 
the Confederates? Whether true or not, you are aware that 
this is the spirit which generally shows itself when a barba- 
rous outrage is committed, but which it is very necessary 
promptly to stop. The wanton insolence of our enemy lias 
been growing so fast, and is so provoking, that I am plainly 
and simply for quick and stern retaliation ; but in retaliation 
it is necessary strictly to adhere to sections twenty-seven and 
twenty-eight of General Order 100, to the elemental^ principle 
ifrhich prevails all the world over, — tit for tat. or eye for ej'C, 
— and not to adopt ten eyes for one eye. If one belligerent 
bangs ten men for one, tho other will hang ten times ten for the 
ten ; and what a dreadful geometrical progression of skulls and 
crossboncs wc should have I • • • You will decide what the 
general-in-chief has to do in this matter. Some disUnet 
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expression of the essential character of retaliation, whether 
by general order or by a proclamation of the President (in- 
tended for our side as well as for the other) , or by a general 
letter of youn addressed to all generals, — I do not presume 
to decide. . . . l^esident King read yesterday to mo a letter 
from Mr. Lawrence, in which he informs him that Brockhaus 
in Leipzig has made him a ver}* liberal offer to publish in 
Germany a French tran-slation of Lawrence's new edition of 
Wheaton. So we shall have a European edition of this seces- 
sionizcd American '* Law of Nations." It worries me. These 
two large volumes in French will be the universal authority 
in Europe concerning us. ... A first-rate work should bo 
written as an antidote ; but it would require a long time of 
absolute leisure for a great jurist, — as Ilalleck, if he had not 
the sword in his hand, taking Ilefllcr as his basis, as Lawrence 
takes Wheaton. , . • 

TO DR. D. C. GILMAN. 

New Yobk, Julj 6, 1863. 

I thank yon, my dear sir, for your information concerning 
the paper in tlic ** Law Ilegister." I wish people would glance 
at what I have said on voting and debating armies in my 
** Civil Libert}'/* and wonder that Governor Seymour ( New 
York) di<l not quot<! that when, in his Message, ho quoted me 
on the danger of Executive influence on elections^ It is all a 
mistake to let armies vote, — an essential mistake ; and it 
is a great mistake in our friends to try to give the vote to 
armies because it galls us now and works very hard against 
us. Tables are constantly turned in history. Nothing worse 
and more ruinous than to get power over opponents for the 
time being, instead of by peimanent legislation. . • • 

• 

TO GENERAL HALLFCIC 

Nkw York, Angott 2, 1868. 

Mt dear General, — Doubtless you agree with me that 
now, the Mississippi being deared, we shall have prowling 
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assassins along its banks, firing on passengers from behind 
the levees. You share, I know, my opinion, expressed in my 
Guerilla pamphlet, regarding these lawless prowlers. Will it 
not be well to sUitc distinctly, in a general order, that they 
must be treated as outlaws? Or would a proclamation touch- 
ing this point — and the selling or massacring of our colored 
soldiers, as well as the breaking of the parole — be better? I 
cannot Judge of this from a distance, but it reads very oddly 
that a Uel>el oflicer who has broken his parole was among 
the prisoners that recently arrived at Washington, as all the 
newspapers had it. I hope it is not true ; and if not true. 
Government should semi-oincially contradict it. That Gov- 
ernment has too much to do, would bo no answer. Napoleon 
even wrote occasionally articles for the *' Moniteur." ... I 
have pointed out a most important military i)osition, near my 
house, in case of repeated riot. It is the highly elevated 
crossing of Fourth Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street. It has 
been adopted. Did I tell j'ou that I, too, patrolled for three 
nights during that infamous, fiendish, and rascally riot. To 
be sure, wholly unprotected as wc were, our patrolling was 
hardly for any other puq>osc than to take away in time our 
wives and children. The one good feature in this riot was 
that no blank cartridges were fired. The handful of troops 
wc had — invalids and full combatants, as well as the police 
— behaved well, I Ixjlievc, and did what was possible. My 
son Hamilton was in the midst of it during the whole timo 
with his invalids. ... 

August 10. ... I have the pleasure of sending you a copy 
of the Memoir to Mr. Secretary Stanton, of which I siK)ke in 
my letter of yesterda}*. Mr. Petigru has always been acknowl- 
edged, b}' friend and foe, to be the most accomplished lawyer 
of the South, lie was a decided and efidcient Union man in the 
times of Nullification. IIo is now seventy-five ^'cars old, and 
remains unmolested, as the ** only Union man of South Caro* 
lina,'' on account of his age and almost complete retirement* 
He has always been a good friend of mine. 



r* • • • 
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TO JUDGE TIIAYEU. 

New York, January 2, 1804. 

. • • The confititutionality of the conscription is one of those 
footballs of whicli we have had sundry in our history. 

No man, I venture to say, Copperhead or not, would bo so 
hold as to asHcrt that the government had not the power or 
the Bol(>mn duty of raining an army by conscription, if need bo, 
should an Kn<;lish or French army march into our country to 
the tune of some two hundred and flfty thousand men. The 
question, therefore, of raising an army by conscription in tlie 
present case, is simply one of the magnituddof the danger, and 
of the hearty sincerity in those who desire, or pretend to desire, 
to carry out the war successfully. If a man thinks that any- 
thing else than victory in the field can now decide our great 
question, let him sa}' so. The issue will then bo on quite a 
difriTcnt ground. If a man thinks that we want an army of 
five hundred thousand, and to keep it up, but that volunteer- 
ing will be the best method of raising such an army, let him 
say so, and the question will be one of expediency ; but to say 
that the Constitution prohibits this nation from doing that 
which Nature commands every creature to do, man or beast, — 
to defend its own skin, — would be simply laughed at were such 
folly utt(!red by any one not backed by party power. SupiXMO 
1 had said so in one of my liooks, without I'cferenco to any 
pending and existing question, every reviewer would have set 
me down as a fool. . . . 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

January 6, 1864. 

... As to your question concerning the "Alabama,** I 
have not studied all the details. Nevertheless, I have no 
doubt whatever that it is one of those cases in which a pon- 
derously stronger power would make the offender pay for the 
damages, the fairness and international equity being so de- 
cidedly against England. All her excuses can only rest on 
little quibbles, supported by the power which can make good 
^^I won't.*' ... 23 
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How can wc free ministers from the drdfl? Every Metho- 
dist class-lender would be free. We should free some hundred 
thousand men in the lustiest age. If the Catholic priest re- 
sists, because ecclesia non sitit $anguinemy they may fight with 
the club, as the Capuchin did who fought with Andrew 
Iliifer. . . . 

Will the exemption clause, passed by the senate, pass tlio 
house? Will tlie I'rcsidcnt sign it? It seems to me tho 
greatest error, and, as far as I can Judge, yaty unpopular. 
I was amazed when I found the statement of its passage 
through the senate. Would to God wc had the pen of a 
Burke or the voice of a Paul to impress tho people with the 
truth that the nearer the end, the greater the army. The effort 
of the Secessionists nest spring will be immense, and should 
wc be beaten once or twice, it would galvanize again all 
the abundant, though latent. Copperhead influences. That 
unfortunate *^ in three months all will be over " has cost us 
very dearly. 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

New York, February 1, 18G4. 
, . . Did 3'ou observe that the ** Intelligencer" quotes a 
passage of my ** Civil Liberty," where 1 8poal< of tlie unmanly 
state of things when a i>cople lo.ses the energy of enduring an 
opponition. I spoke of Franco, and had at the same time 
South Carolina, where I was then living, in my mind. A 
portion of the passage renders the substance of a long and 
grave conversation I had with the lamented Petigru. South 
Carolina suffered no opposition on any im[)ortant subject. 
** I go with my State" was tlic stereotyped phrase, no matter 
whetlicr that State went for treason or not. It was one of 
the most anxious endeavors of ^Ir. Calhoun to prevent any 
issue whatever that might lead to tho formation of two oppos- 
ing bodies in South Carolina. I have had many conversations 
on that subject with Mr. Prcston.^ And now, to apply my 
remarks to those who are in favor of EebeUI If we were at 
war with England, would I call traitors who should do their 
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best to jaid the cncniy, a party, and claim for tbcm all the 
oonsidcmtion doc to a loyal opposition? Would any one 
do it? And this Rebellion is ten times worse than a for- 
eign foe. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, Fobruary 2, 18C4. 
• . . You aHk mo what Is my view aliout introducing the 
s3'Btem of conipctttivo examinations. I reply that it is most 
desirable, and at the same time, doubtless, in our country, 
most diincuU. Hut is it not one of those cases in which the 
mere breaking the ice is of importance? There arc many 
things in which it is practically vcr}' important not to make 
an attempt without certain success ; there arc others in which 
it is important to pronounce the thought and form the first 
speck of generative life, even thougli non-success at the time 
is certain, — cases in which the public mind must be familiar- 
ized with the idea ; cases which I would call battering-ram 
cases, — trying again and again, — like the Reform question 
in England, like Christianity in history. Is not the Civil- 
Service Examination such a question ? The life of every active 
man funiiKhes many instances of this kind. There is now a 
plan of mine probably to be realized in Columbia College, for 
which I have written, spoken, worried, for five years. Yet 
my general rule in life is to ask for nothing but what I am 
pretty sure to get. 



• • • 



TO JUDGE THAYER. 

New Yobk, February 3. 18G4. 
. . . You will be pleased to consider what I am going to 
write as strictly confidential; not that I ever hide my 
thoughts, but I speak out only when called upon, or where 
necessary. As to the war-power of the President to abolish 
slaver}*, I have not 3'et been able to understand it As t have 
stated in the little Code (General Order No. 100, of 18G3), a 
commander may declare servitude abolished in a conquered 
territor}' ; and thus the President, I think, could abolish it in 
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a territor}' occupied by our troops (following in the Rebellion 
the general laws of war) ; but to declare slaver}' abolished in 
territories where we are not, would require legislative power 
(within the Constitution), and the Fresidont has not this 
power. When Napoleon was urged to declare all Russian 
serfs free, at the beginning of the Russian campaign, tboso 
who urgi'd him could of course only mean that he should hold 
out to the serfs their freedom in caso he should conquer, and 
thus befriend the serfs. Nevertheless, slavery must be abol- 
ished. What then? The whole Rebellion is beyond tho 
Constitution. The Constitution was not made for such a 
state of things ; it was not dreamt of by the framers. We 
must cut and hew through tho thicket as best we can, and sec 
how, later, we can adjust matters, either by amending the 
Constitution — which I think wo must do at all events — or 
by silently adopting what was done at the i)eriod when not 
the President but the people had assumed dictatorial ix>wer. 
I know veiy well how dangerous such a power is ; but tho 
life of the nation is the first substantive thing, and far above 
the formulas which verj* properly have been adopted. . . . 
In all struggles of long continuance, some i)oints must be 
considered at certain periods as settled and past discussion. 
Without it, no progress is possible. No astronomer could 
pursue his science if he had to prove over again, at every 
single step, the correctness of the multiplication table. What 
are the things settled at this period of our struggle ? I think 
these: The people are conscious that they constitute and 
ought to constitute a nation, with a God-appointed country^ 
the integrity of which they will not and must not give up, 
cost what it may, — blood in torrents and wealth uncounted ; 
that at this period nothing can decide but victory in the field. 
The more ciTlcient, therefore, the army is made, and the 
more unequivocally the conquest of the South, tho better for 
all, North and South. 

That slavery must be extinguished, either absolutely, or so 
crippled that it must perish within a lustre or two ; that the 
State-rights doctrine, understood as it is by the men who 
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follow the mischievous theory of Mr. Calhoun, must perish. 
No one whatever, and no body of men, is sovereign within 
the United States. The word does not exist in our law. 
We in America know of sovereignty only in its international 
sense. The United States arc sovereign with reference to 
other independent or sovereign States, and that is ail. I 
speak of this advisedly, having rei>eatedly lectured on it 
in the law school, and consequently dug deep into the 
subject. . . . 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Febrcabt 12, 18^ 

Yes, my dear Sumner, that vote of which j'ou write me — 
namely, thirty-one out of thirty-nine for your death-blow to 
slavery — is wonderful. It amazes and rejoices me. Stiil, I 
say we want four, perhaps five, amendments ; we want them not 
by way of theoretic perfection or publicistic symmetrj", but for 
plain common-sense adjustment of the Constitution to the state 
of things, and by tlie great behest of history. . • • You know I 
am not given to extravagance ; on the contrary, I consider 
the constant tendency of over-doing and over-saying things 
one of our most developed and least manly characteristics ; 
nevertheless I boldly state that, calml}* reflecting and keenly 
remembering the whole course of human affairs, I cannot 
bring to my mind any change of opinion, conviction, and 
feeling, as by an afflatus, equal to tlie change that has been 
wrought in the American mind concerning slavery within the 
last one year. I stand amazed. I, for one, would never have 
dared to believe it possible that but yesterday a Taney 
could give his opinion boldly and an Abolitionist was treat<Kl 
like a leprous thing, and that to-day a Winter Davis can de- 
clare in Congress that the Constitution of the United States 
never acknowledged man as property. I rob my eyes, and 
fiay, "Where are we?" . . . 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Nbw York, March 6, 1864. 

I send joa a copy of the amendments which I think, and 
many of which I have long thought, ought to be engrafted on 
our Constitution. I have endeavored to sliow the perfect 
propriety of making amendments, — the necessity of doing 
so ; that our Uelx^llion arose out of two elements, slavery and 
State-rights doctrine, and that the points which we now must 
consider as settled and past all discussion are : that the integ- 
rity of our country and our nationality shall not be given up; 
that slavery must be extinguished. I have tried to show 
that no one within the American |)olity is sovereign, and that 
the word ought never to have slipped in, as Coke declared in 
the House of Commons, when the Bill of Rights was dis- 
cussing, — that the English law does not know the woixl *<w- 
ereign. I then showed that in a constitution we cannot get 
at this sovereignly except through the subject of allegiance. 
You will also find there the reason why I use the expression 
*' plenar}' allegiance," which, accurately speaking, is a pleo- 
nasm, since all modem allegiance is plenary, and double alle- 
giance is nonsense. There you will also see why I bring in 
the crime of sedition. ... 

Ma son 6. 

ATTien I wrote to you yesterday, in great baste, I omitted 
mentioning the historic act — the, to me, great symbolic fact 
— of the presentation of colors to the regiment of blacks in 
Union Square by our Club. There were drawn up in line over 
a thousand armed negroes, where but yesterday they were 
literally hunted down like rats. It was one of the greatest 
days of our history, — at least, of the bistor}' of this city. 
A few months ago the question was put to us whether a Mas- 
sachusetts colored regiment might march through New York 
to embark. It was decided, and justly so, that it could not 
be done withoat being prepared for bloodshed. That was 
shortly before the riots ; and now, within half a year, a col- 
ored regiment is cheered, and kerchiefs wave from every 
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window. I was deeply, deeply moyed. It was for once a 
visible step forward. . . . 

... Is the law of Masnachusctts, or amendment of the 
constitution of Massachusetts, giving to soldiers and sail- 
ors abroad in war the rigtit of sending homo their votes 
in Staixs elections, separately printed? If so, could I 
have a copy ? I want it for a grave pur|>osc ; at least, the 
writing an addition to that passage in my *' Civil Liberty'* 
where I have treated of the voting of armies appears suffi- 
ciently grave to me. I have to make this distinction, of 
which I never thought before : namely, the voting of soldiers 
as soldiers, that is to say, by companies and battalions, — 
en 5/oc, the French way, and which is nnconditionally to be 
condemned, — and the voting of soldiers as citizens sendiDg 
home their votes to their respective flection districts. • • . 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

. New York, March 20, 1864. 

. . . You have observed that the Fremont men have held 
their first meeting. Did I tell you that I was called upon to 
become president of the Fremont Campaign Club ; and, if 
I should decline, that I would at least preside at tlie first 
meeting, which was held on March 18 in the Cooper Insti- 
tute ? It would have been a fine celebration of my birthday 
had I done sol I shall copy the letter which I wrote in 
reply. It will show you what I think al)out it. • • • Are joa 
going to move ou the everlasting Potomac? • . . 

Maech 17, 1864. 
To THE Managers of the Fremont Campaign Club: 

Gentlemen, — In reply to your favor of yesterday, informing me 
that it is desired ** I shall take tlie presidency of the Fremont Cam- 
paign Club," to be established '* for the purpose of brining for- 
ward the name of General Fremont in connection with the 
presidency/* I desire to say that I am simply for the country with 
my whole soul, and would disown my own brother were he in any 
way to disturb the unity of the National Men, or Country Party, 
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whaterer name may be used ; that I am convinced that every per- 
sonal-election movement at this time can only tend to weaken us, 
when, in proportion to the greatness and the breadth of our strug- 
gle, our whole undivided phy.sical and moral strength is ncccssaiy 
to bring it to an end, — and it must be brought to an end soon, if 
ever; and liuttiy, that I bullevp the nomination of General Fremont ' 
can have no otliur cfTcct than tlio divi-sion of our forces, but not \\\$ 
election. All of us ought to remember the letter of the patriotic 
Chase. 

TO JUDGE TIIAYEn. 

New York, March 23, 1864. 

... If you will pardon a purely conversational letter, I 
would take the liberty of asking you whether there is any 
truth in the statement that the question whether our Cabinet 
ministers ought to have a right to sit in either house, as the 
French ministers had under Louis I'hilippc, is assuming a 
6omcwhat practical character? I believe that a truly repre- 
sentative government requires that ministers should be on 
the spot, to be questioned and to defend the cabinet. You 
will remember the state of things at one period under Gen- 
eral Jackson. Indeed, I think that in our system, in which 
the President is for four years as unassailable as a heredi- 
tary monarch, the presence of ministers in Congress is im- 
peratively necessary. The English, who can change the 
administration by a vote of the Commons, are in this respect 
more republican, Mr. Clay, with whom I con*c8i)onded on 
the subject, was in favor of ministers having a scat. The 
topic ought to be gravely considered, and a thorough report 
ehould be made. Are you aware tliat Napoleon III., who 
bas always pronounced himself strongly and ofllcially against 
the tesponsihility of ministers as an impediment to goocl ruling 
(he means, of course, centralism), pointed on one occasion 
to the United States, where ** the ministers are entirely ame* 
Dable to the President and simply his servants, and where, 
Devcrthelcss, a republic exists/' A Bonaparte inherently 
hates representative liberty. 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Kbw York, May 8, 18C4. 

' While the grcnt battle is deciding, or when it inaj* Just have 
been decided, I, \>ho must ^^Htand and wait/' will say 
this one* word to vuu : that Rincc I wrote last I have read 
Ooldwin Suiitli'tt letter to a Whig member of the Southcra 
Indei)cndcnce Association. You have doubtless received a 
copy, but you maj* not have had time to read it ; I write, 
therefore, to beg you to take a copy to the President and beg 
him to read it, — to fmd time for reading it. I believe that 
so honest and, almost throughout, so sound a pai>er, by an 
Englishman, against tlie manifesto of the Southern Indepen- 
dence Association, should be read by the chief magistrate of 
our commonwealth, even at this anxious period, when his timo 
must be occupied with the highest affairs. The last two 
thirds of this small publication arc peculiarly straightfor* 
ward for an Oxford profcMSor. I heartily wish I knew somo 
way of having our acknowledgment expressed to that manly 
advocate of ours. 

I obscr\*e that you have brought in 3'our bill, which may 
be designated as the Anti-Jackson-rotation measure. I wish 
you joy for having made the first step. I dare say j'ou will 
not carry it tliis time, but possibly you remember what I said 
on perseverance in my ** I'olilical Ethics," and of the history 
of nearly all great or searching measures, such as the Reform 
Bill, or the Catholic Emancipation. A beginning must bo 
made, and it is always a great gain when first a principle has 
been boldly pronounced, if that principle pricks one of tho 
most cherished and widely favored traditions or modes of 
action. I recollect bow John Quincy Adams was fiercely 
attacked by the Democrats because one postmaster had been 
removed. It was Just when I first landed hero ; and I re- 
member, too, how wc were shocked when President Jackson 
announced his rotation doctrind. Your measure involves 
great difiacultics. • • • 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Nkw VonK, June 1, 18G4. 

I think I wholly ngrcc with you, dear Sumner, as to your 
resolution that no mcinbors of rebel States ouglit to coino 
back without the consent of both houses. The very fact of 
your being judges of the qualification of each member, &c., 
would almost alone prove it. >Vho else should decide? Cer- 
tainly not the President alone. Of course you will hayo 
all thcorisU against yon ; and every iwliticul wrong-iloer id 
America is a theorist. Nothing is easier, and it is necessary 
for the ignorant masses whose votes arc wanted. Men of a 
certain stamp become always more abstract the more they are 
in the wrong and the lower their hearers. The whole State- 
rights doctrine, the very term doctrine^ in this sense is purely 
American. It stnick my ear very forcibly when, in 1835, 
General Hamilton of South Carolina said to me, ^SSuch a 
man was an excellent hand at indoctrinating the people of 
South Carolina with nullification." ... I did not agree with 
you some time ago, when 3'ou said in tlie senate that tho 
Constitution gives dictatorial |X)wer to Congress in cases like 
the present war. God and necestitai^ sense, and the holy 
command that men shall live in socict}*, and have countries 
to cling to and to pray for, and that they shall love, work 
out, and sustain liberty, and beat down treason against 
humanity — these may do it, but the Constitution? Tho 
simple fact is, the Constitution stops short some five hun- 
dred miles this side of civil war like ours. . . . 

The last half of your letter, telling me about Chase's desire 
to see the Winter D.aVis resolution brought forward, sur- 
prised me a little. Not that he is for the Monroe doctrine, 
&c. That has become an almost universal American fixed 
idea*— that is to say, the misunderstood Monroe doctrine ; for 
President Monroe only held to a declaration that colonizing 
or appropriating unappropriated portions of America is at an 
end. What then is to be done? I believe the answer, with 
reference to yon, is simply one of wisdom. You have done 
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all you can to stem this buBincss. If you find you cannot, 
let it go before tlio senate. You cannot throw yourself single 
against a stream. • 



• • 



TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Njkw York, June 11, 18G4. 
A pasbing thought. You, my dear Sumner, have read 
Mr. 8cward*s communication on the globe-encircling tele- 
graph, no doubt with the same reflections and feelings in 
every rc8|>cct with which I perused it, the globe by my side. 
Do you remember that an agreement existed between the 
United States and Great Britain, when the Atlantic Cablo 
was hiying, that the Sub-Atlantic Telegraph should bo pro- 
tected, even in case of war between the two powers? It 
struck me as a noble item in the history of the Law of 
Nations. Could not the United States, Great Britain, and 
Uussia agree upon something of the kind regarding tiio 
Pan-spheric Telegraph, or however the encircling wire may 
be called ? Of course the interruption of messages cannot bo 
prevented; but the destruction of the telegraph might bo 
placed beyond the war, as the Greek communities swore by 
all the gods never to cut off each other's water-pipes — their 
Croton aqueducts — even should they go to w*ar with one 
another. I write this on the supposition that Congress will 
readily respond to ^Ir. Seward's letter. It would be noble 
to do such work in the midst of a vast civil war. How ia 
the telegraph to be preserved those roan}* thousand miles in 
distant and semi-barbarous countries? I suppose, pretty 
much as ours to California. " Go ahead and trust," does a 
good deal in bringing about the desired state of things. . • • 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

Kkw Tobk, June 13, 1864. 
... In reply to 3*our letter of yesterday, the followin^r : I was 
informed by Major A. Bollcs that my opinion would be very 
acceptable to General Dix, as well as to himself, on the fol- 
lowing question, *' Can any military court or commission, ia 
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a department not under martial law, take cognizance of, and 
try a citizen for, any violation of the law of war, such citizen 
not being connected in any wise with the military service of 
the United States?" I answered, that undoubtedly a citizen 
under these conditions can, or rather must, be tried b}' mili- 
tary courts, because there is no other way to try liim and 
repress the crime which may endanger the whole country ; 
it is very diilicult to say how far martial law extends, or in 
what degree it extends, in cases of great danger arising out 
of war ; and that it must never be forgotten that the tchoie 
eouhlry is always at war with the enemy ; that is to say, every 
citizen is an enemy to the op^wsing belligerent, and that there 
is in case of war — especially in a free country where no ** cab- 
inet wars " arc carried on — by no means that distinction be- 
tween soldier and citizen which many people cither believe to 
exist or desire, — as though the citizen could quietly cany on 
all possible mischief with reference to the army, which is in 
fact his own army, and with reference to the war, which ia 
as much his war as that of the army. . • . 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 
Dat op tub Battle op Lioitt, June IC, 18C4. 

My dear Don Carlos, — If your eye should alight on 
Mr. Pniyne's remarks in •*Thc Globe," in which he states that 
State sovereignty makes it impossible to abolish slaveiy by 
an nmcndmont of the Constitution, in which he was sup- 
port<*d by ^lagnus Apollo Fernando Wood, pray send them 
marked to mc. Such things arc closslcal. They serve as 
the symbolism of Statc-rights doctrine. A hyper-Calvinist 
once declared, in my hearing, that God could not save the 
predestined lost ones, even if he would. I desire much to 
have this debate— at least, Mr. Pniyne's hj-per-CalhounUtio 
remarks. • • • 
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TO GENERAL IIALLECK. 

New York, June 80, 1864. 

* Mr DEAR General, — I dcsiro to submit to your consider- 
ation, and to that of the Secretary of War, an idea which has 
repeatedly occurred to my mind, namely, the idea of a con- 
tinued draft; I mean a draft acconling to which a district 
should be obliged to send so many men, say every month or 
three weeks or a fortnight. The advantages of such a dis- 
tribution of drawing men, over a long tilbe, seem to me 
obvious. 

(1.) The army would benefit by receiving a continuous 
afllux of men in small num1>ers, instead of receiving from timo 
to time large numbers in entire regiments of raw soldiers. 
The rocruiu would /a// in much easier, and the system would 
rcsotnblc the European method of continuouHly replenishing 
the battalions in the field from the ^^ home stations," or what- 
ever other names are given to the recruiting bodies distributed 
over the country, where recruits are drilled for the different 
regiments. 

(2.) The drawing of men would be done easier. There 
would be no repeated and periodical excitement, and cvcr- 
rencwcd discussion of the constitutionality of the draft. 

(3.) Communities would find it easier, as all distributed 
burdens arc easier to bear. Men and substitutes could be 
easier found. 

I 

(4.) In point of political economy, it is alwa3's easier for a 
community to adapt itself to a comparative gentle and con- 
tinuous withdrawal of capital or labor, than to a sudden or 
spasmodic withdrawal. 

There are doubtless objections to my proposal. If they 
overbalance the advantogcs the plan must be thrown aside. 
Voii, in the centre of government, must judge of this. You 
liavo information and the counsel of many, which a single 
man in his library has not; and for which his patriotism, 
however ardent, or his attention to public affairs, however 
keen and regular, forms no substitute. • . . 
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TO CHAHLES SUMNER. 

July 20, 1804. 

I received this moment "The Express" of July 16, which 
3'ou sent me. It was to be expected that you would be 
sneered at. You recollect how •* The Tribune" ridiculed the 
Academy of Science. How can it be otherwise? The writers 
of our journals are, as a general rule, 3'oung, irresponsible 
men, obliged to write every day something that will take, 
something smart. Has it never struck 3'ou , — what would have 
become of Christianity had it appeared in a wprld with full- 
blown Journalism ? Nay, imagine even the Council of Trent 
with repoiters present I 



• • • 



TO GENERAL IIALLKCR. 

Nkw YotiK, ScptcmW 1, 1801. 
Mr DEAR Frikkd, — I write, but do not know wry well 
mrhy, unless It be that a sad heart will run over as well 
as a Joyous one. Things look very, very gloomy. The 
shameless, disgraceful, and treasonable proclamation of the 
McClcllan convention, with the universal support it finds 
"with high and low of all anti-administration peo[)le, and the 
utler apathy of the lo^'al people for Lincoln, are fearful. 
There are but two things that could save us — a telling vic- 
tor}', or rather the taking of Richmond, and "Mr. Lincoln's 
withdrawal. The first will not take place with our decimated 
army ; the other will not occur. Mr. Lincoln might withdraw 
very patriotically and gracefully, but he would hardly do it 
individually, and certainly not be allowed to do it by his cab- 
inet. A new convention would take up Grant, I dare say. 
• • . All this is nothing necessaril}^ against Mr. Lincoln ; but 
individuals wear out quickly in revolutionary times, were it 
for no other reason than that familiarity with a name takes 
from it the enthusiasm. Even Napoleon would not have 
been able to mount and bridle the steed of revolution, had he 
come in at first. The fact is-^no matter what the reason 
-~ the /act iS} that there is no spark of that enthusiasm or 
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inspiriting motive-power, call it what 3'ou may, for Mr, Lin- 
coln, without wliich you cannot move so comprehensive aa 
election as tliat of a president. Wc must have a new roan 
against a new man, and wo cannot have him without Mr. 
Lincoln's withdrawal. Oh, that an angel could descend and 
show him what a beautiful stamp on his name in history such 
a witlidrawal would bo ! He could say in his letter that it is 
a univerHal law that names wear out in revolutions and civil 
wars, and that he withdraws, d;c. I do not know that his* 
tory would rec*onl a nobler act than this would bo. If he 
does not speedily witlidraw we ai*c beaten ; if we are beaten, 
our countr}' is extinguished, and loathsome disgrace is oi:r 
children's inheritance. • • . If this country gets ultimately 
through, safe and hale, no matter with how many scars, a 
great civil war with a presidential election in the very midst 
of it (wliilo the cnniiy has to Htimd no mich cnliimity), I 
fihull Net it down as tliu nioMt wondcrfiil niiraelu in tlto wholo 
hiMtory of events. Sometiuies I feel as if I should write to 
the President; but then, how would ho listen to a private 
Individual in a matter of such moment? Rulers do not divest 
themselves of crowns by being piped to on a single flute. 
Would to God you could write to mo more cheerfully I 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

New York, October 15, 18CI. 
... I dare say you have already attended to the subject I 
am going to write about ; still I feel prompted to say what fol- 
lows. From the *' New York Times " of this day I obser\*e 
that much noise is made about the Rebels using our men, 
captured by them, for working in the fortifications, and tlmt 
General Butler seems to fall into the error of considering it a 
grievous otTence on the part of the enemy. Wo ought alwa3'8 
to take care not to make ourselves ridiculous. Not to speak 
of 76 of General Orders No. 100, the employment of pris- 
oners of war is universal: employment for domestic ends 
(such as when Russia distributed Frenchmen to the farmers, 
or Napoleon set rnissians to dig one of the chief canals of 
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France) ; or for military purposes, such as working in array 
factories ; or, lastly, for actual army purposes, such as work- 
ing at fortiOcations, building roads, bridges near aniiios, &c. 
General Meigs asked my opinion on this very subject some 
months ago, and I wrote him a somewhat elaborate letter, 
which, were it necessary, might be referred to. That wc have 
abstained from doing so until now, and have fed all along 
some fifty thousand idle prisoners, is another question. I 
believe it was done because we have a barbarous and reckless 
enemy, who threatened to use our men in pestiferous swamps 
if wc should utilize the prisoners in our hands. That wc tell 
them, ** If you use our men, wc shall use yours," is all right ; 
.but let us not Uilk of unheard cruelty if they simply set the 
prisoners to work. AVe expose ourselves, esi>ecially when 
wc do this in the face of our own general order and our own 
acknowledgment of the law of war. I, for one, am in favor 
of setting Ilcbel prisoners to work, — cspeciall}* now, when the 
Rebels have used United States prisoners for fortifying Rich- 
mond, d;c., although I think wc must l>e prepared for insolent 
resistance and proportionate coercion on our part. • • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, December 11, 1864. 

. . . War to the knife to slaver}\ Let us have no " slavery 
is dead." It is not dead. Nothing is dead until it is killed. 
I trust our President feels this in his inmost soul. His mes- 
sage seems to pin him down to it. Xow let the nation pin 
Itself down bj* the Amendment. This Amendment is the clear 
idea, the distinct formulation, motto and principle, of all 
the inarticulated roar of our battles — the test, the battle-cry, 
the article of faith. The sooner it is pronounced, so that no 
receding is possible, the better for all conccnicd. . . . 

Slaverj- dead? "Why, did 3'ou see how the secretary of the 
Citizens' Association but yesterda}* spoko of Abolitionists? 
A man who now declares himself for tho Union but not 
against slavery seems to me much like one who might have 
begged St. Chrj'sostom to baptiase him fully and wholly 
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unto Christ, but to allow him not to give up his Jovo anrl 
Vcntis, and tho rent. Wc fight for our country*, that is, for 
its integrity, and Hlavcry cuts it asunder far moro clearly and 
injuriously than any geographic division could do. Such a 
division can be removed by a treaty, by force of arms, by 
the brush of the map-maker ; but slavery is an institution, and 
has all the tenacity of institutions, whether they be for weal 
or woe, until they are destroyed, and the life is bruised out of 
their head. 

If you see tlic President, and have an unofllcial conversa- 
tion with liim, tell him how much those citizens who have no 
olllce or place, but simply love their country with all their 
heart, and have given their sons for that country, have thanked 
God for the passages in his message which relate to slavexy. . • . 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

Is it not possible Xoformvlait the idea that government ia- 
tcrfcrcncc in elections is a nefarious thing into a law? "We 
shall sufHT here greatly from the contributions which every 
custom-house, na\'}'-yard and post-ofllce man is assessed to pa3% 
I spoke of the illogical character of the thing in my *' Politi- 
cal Ethics ; " also in m\' ** Civil Liberty" — a passage which 
Governor Seymour quoted in one of his messages. . . . I know 
it is vcr}* dilTicult to prevent it — as didlcult as to forestall false 
naturalization papers ; but can nothing be done ? And Ls 
there not always something gained when a society puts its 
legislative frown on an offence? Tho case of an executive 
using the power given b}- the people, and the money taken 
from them, against a free and correct expression of their 
opinion, is a monstrosity, and, in a polity in which cver\'tlung^ 
depends on election^ an act of high treason against the sover- 
eign. So it seems to me. . . . Why not make every officer of 
the government, when he assumes the office, take an oath that 
he will not allow himself to be assessecl, or otherwise deprived 
of portions of his salary or other money he possesses, directly 
or indirectly, by his superiors, for election purposes? Elabo- 
rate such a law. ... 

28 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

DRCRMnER 24, 1RG4. 

Mr DEAR SrMNEU, — You will feci the loss of Earl Car- 
lisle much. I sympathize with you. I do not know wlictlicr 
your intimacy continued to his end, but he was, I understand, 
on our side. Cornewall Lewis went before him, so we lose 
the few friends we have in England fast. Serrez les rnngt. 
What we have to do is to fight through, and leave the rest 
to Him to whom all history' belongs. Wc are all on a 
battle-field. Blessed arc those who fight and fall in a right- 
eous C4\use, but all must fight and fall in this life, which is 
- life only as far as it is struggle within and without. 

The attempted interference with the foreign jwlic}', by the 
house, and the proposition of retaliation by the member from 
Maine* are illustrations of the pitiful Athenian government 
by the agora. When such attempts arc made even by the 
representative government, what must be the state of things 
where the muhitudo (not llie popidut) rule, or rather, can 
nish into action at any moment. I am the sworn enemy of 
all absolutism, and I trust my friends will remember of mc 
this one thing, that I am the one who first six>ke of "demo- 
cratic absoluti<^m/* Until I used that term, absolutism meant 
monarchical, unchecked power. It came into use under Fer- 
dinand VIL of Spain. I spoke of democratic absolutism in 
presence of Judge Stor}% or to him, when you were yet a 
Cambridge student. It struck him, and he first hesitated to 
allow the term, but soon approved it. . • • 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, December 2!>, 18G4. 
I must write to you, my friend, even from my sick-bed. Some 
time ago you wrote to mc what topics were before you in the 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, on all of which you invited my 
say. . . • I merely single out the Reciprocity Treaty. I have 
not studied the details of the objections. You know I am a 
free-trader, which means nothing more than a non-obstruetion* 
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iff, one that conftklcrs it rebellion in the puny crcatnro to dare 
inUTfcring witli \m Maker's material elementary law of civil- 
ization — tiiat of cxoliangc. Hut apart from thi4, I sco tho 
very worrit conseqticnccii which would naturally result from 
eHtahlinhing the harsh, and I think semi-barbarous, line of 
prohibition between us and Canada; the harsher, the less 
feasible the thing will be. All will suffer from it, except the 
smuggler — the armed smuggler en groSf such as he was known 
under Napoleon. ... 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New Yo&k, Jtnuary 22, 18C5. 

... I am unqualiGedly against the retaliation resolutions 
concerning prisoners of war. The provision that the South- 
erners in our hands shall be watched over by national soldiers 
who have been in Southern pens, is unworthy of a great peo- 
ple or hi;;h-minded statcnracn. I abhor this revenge on 
prisoners of war, becauHc we should sink thereby to the level 
of the enemy's dishonor. And what is more, I defy Congress 
or Govcrnmo.nt to make the Northern people treat captured 
Southerners as our sons are treated by them. God l>e thanked I 
You could not do it ; and if you could, how it would brutalize 
our own pcoplo ! I feel the cruelty as keenly as any one. I 
grieve most bitterly that men whom we and all the world have 
taken to ix)sscss the common attributes of humanity, and who 
are our kin, have sunk so low ; I feel the hardship of seeing 
no immediate and direct remedy except in conquering and 
extinguishing the Rebellion ; but I maintain that the proposed 
retaliation is not the remedy. Revenge is passion, and ought 
never to enter the sphere of public action. Passion always 
detracts from power. Calmly to maintain our ground would 
do us in the end far more good. I am indeed against all 
dainty treatment of the prisoners in our hands ; but for tho 
love of our countr}' and the great destinj' of our people, do 
not sink even in single cases to the level of our unhappy 
enemy. The only remedy for this bitter evil, as for all others 
that beset us now, is — let us send men and men to oar Sher- 
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mans and Thomases, that they may strike and strike again. 
Let us place ourselves right before our own times and bcforo 
posterity. ... 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, March 29, 18C5. 
. . . How oilcn have I said, ^* Let us beat the enemy and 
the logic will soon enough follow.'' Such letters as Orleans's 
and Cobden's you should read to the President, and pound it 
into him that we want no peace. We want the restoration 
of the countr}' minus slaver}*. . . . Colxlcn touches on a very 
sore point, the necessary statesmanship of the Republican 
party when the military acting begins to cease. Now the 
Republican part}* has fervor, impulse, national convictions, and 
self-sacrifice ; but we are sadly deficient in statesmanship, both 
with reference to financial and international matters. . . • 
You will have to walk very bolt and straight before those Eng- 
lish who seem to be so intensely anxious about 3*our friend- 
ship to England, mats ^^toyez forti, et nou$ votu protegeron$»*' 



TO CHARLES SUMNER 

New York, April 4, 18C& 
How do you feci now? was the constant question yesterday 
in the stroct. in the clubs, in the dwellings of tlic people, and I 
cannot help asking you the same question, even though the an- 
swer be known to me. I am sure the breaking up of the conspir- 
acy, and settling some sort of onlcr, — in short, the military 
action, will occupy us fully a 3'car 3'et. In the mean time the 
question of admission comes nearer and nearer. Had we 
adopted the Amendment there would have been little difiS- 
culty, I take it. By a State-rebellion the States went out ; 
b}* State-revolution, against the temporary de facto govern- 
ment, they might come back. But shall Virginia be re* 
admitted ^* In thirty da3'8,'* as is intimated in the papers?. A 
fine thing it would be I Vettigia nulla retrortum was John 
Hampden's motto; let it be ours, l^ot a step backward. 
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No slavery, no plenary pardon to all. It would be the rala 
of the country. I very much wish I knew how the President 
thinks and feels on this subject ; Mr. Seward, I suppose, is 
altogether for eau iueree. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New Tokk, April 11, 1805. 
... I hope the President will walk very, very warily in 
coming to his new proclamation. I do not blame Lee's being 
received on parole ; but I ho|)e things are looked at in a very 
clear light, and that it is pUiinly seen by every one that, virtu- ' 
Ally* y^^ V^^ ^ rebel beyond trial for treason when 3*ou re- 
ceive him acconling to the hiws of war, as prisoner of war, 
and parole him, — most surely so with us. People here agreo 
with me on thin point; but, sa}' they («. ^. Bancroft), be is 
not restored to his citizenship. I cannot sec what can with- 
hold from Lee his citizenship, so soon as the war is dechircd 
at an end, and, the parole being at an end, ho must be given 
his freedom. All that the President may do as commander- 
in-chief in war, dissolves when the war ends, except, of coarse, 
those things regarding which poUUmtnium exists not. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

TO CUAHLES SUMNER. 

New York, August 4, 18C5. 
I snorLD have been in favor of strict justice, that is, death, 
for the worst, — not from revenge, but distinctly to stamp trea- 
son as treason, which has never yet been done in the United 
States, while in our country it is treason indeed. In fact, 
treason here is like those infamous conspiracies in the Middle 
Ages, of some bloodthirsty nobles — on a vast scale. But all 
tliis is out of the question. As to exile, we must not forget that 
we can only get at it bj* way of conditional pardon, not by 
a law ; whence arises immediatol}* the dilllculty, what will 
you do with the traitors who do not apply for pardon, or who 
decline accepting it ? In European countries, at least I be- 
lieve in all Kuroi)ean countries, a pardon is an oflicial act 
which the culprit cannot decline if he desires it. It is there 
as authoritative an act as the verdict of guilty. It has been 
decided diflferently in the United States, because, it is said, it 
implies an acknowledgment of guilt. Of course the matter 
would be still very diflicult in case of death, for suppose a 
man sentenced to be hanged would not accept of pardon, he 
could not be executed. Be this as it may, in the present cose 
of traitors, pardon cannot be forced upon a man. Now what 
is to be done with men of the worst kind who do not apply 
for pardon, like Hunter, and who decline your pardon on 
condition of exile? This is the onh* difficulty I see, and a 
very great one it seems to me. What if Mason and SlideU 
should quietly return and defy* the Government? I really 
Irish some six patriotic, calm, deep, and far-seeing men -^ 
some thorough lawyers, some statesmen, and Judicious, plain 
citizens — could hold a consultation. 
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TO GENERAL IIALLECK. 

New York, September 10, 1866. 

. . • The Secretary of "War is going to ask Congress for an 
appropriation for a lecturer on tiie Law and Usages of War 
on Land, at West I'oint, and to give roe the place if he gets 
the appropriation. You recollect the thing is an old plan of 
mine. My idea is that only ten or twelve lectures should be 
given, toward the end of tl»c whole West Point course. There 
has been very little written on the 8ul»Ject, nor is there an}' book 
exactl}' fitted as a text-book. Your l)ook comes nearest, but 
it is far more for the lawyer than for the nascent ofDcer. . • • 
I consider the arming of negroes in our recent war one of the 
most important features, not only in a military point of view, 
but also, and chiefly, with reference to our law, polity, and 
national status. It interests me therefore dec])ly to know 
who first conceived this bold idea; — Stanton, Thomas, 3'ou ? 
I rccoUoct that a good while before the appointment of the 
Old Hundred Commission I said to Mr. Stanton that some* 
tiling ought to be done to organize the negroes who came to 
us from the cnemv, and whom General ^IcClellan was so desir- 
ous to return with his compliments. The Secretary seized upon 
the idea, as one who had occupied himself with the 8u>>ject or 
who felt the inconvenience of the then existing state of things, 
and asked me to give him my views on the subject, and if 
anything could be learned from the English management of 
the navvies. My idea then was to organize armed tcorking 
companies of the negroes, their armament and drilling to be 
for the purpose of defence, and also for the duty of guarding 
stores, d:c. You may remember the paper; at least I feel 
pretty sure that I sent you a copy. Not long alter, however, 
I found that the Government had conceived, for that time, the 
very bold plan of simply arming and organizing the colored 
people. Now who had the first idea ? There can be no breach 
of confidence in telling now to whom the honor is due. The 
measure ought to be tabled, with the proper name, in the great 
archives of history. Using the word archives remmds me of 
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niy bureau. The name has lately been cbangcd into Archive 
Onicc of the War Department. Having recently received 
some boxes with the papers of disbanded army corps, it ap- 
pears that this office is to be that of General American War 
Archives — a very good idea. I have been here for a few 
days, and return to Washington to-morrow. As yet I have 
found ver}' little of any 8][)ecial importance. Beauregard is 
the veriest coxcomb, corresponding with scores of misses, and 
receiving information al)Out the nobUste in his veins ; Sanders, 
the lowest party hack ; Jefferson Davis, quiet. Once he sa^'s 
of Butler, *^ justly called the beast." Though unimiK>rtant, 
I must beg you to treat this as a conGdential communication, 
as my order is to be silent ; to you, of course, I can speak. 
We met with a great deal of Richmond street-dirt in the 
boxes, proving that your order hod been executed with the 
besom, — and such disoixler ! . . . 

TO CnARLES SUMNER. 

New York, October 18, 18G5. 
( Battle of Leipzig. ) 

The meaning of words changes, of course, — expands or 
contracts ; but for tliat very reason 3'ou cannot refer to doc- 
uments drawn up when the word had not expanded, as au- 
thority for the meaning it has acquired or which we desire it 
to have in later times. Should you refer to Plato to find the 
meaning of ttiotis used by Paul? Besides, you cannot develop 
a right — a most potent right — out of a meaning which we 
choose to give to a word. The framers meant by republican 
government, unquestionably, republican as it existed at the 
time — in the Netherlands, in Switzerland; it meant non- 
monarchical. The Debates show it. All the world (except 
Papa Paley) has called Venice a republic. Few things injure 
A good cause more than rickety or false arguments. They 
give power to the antagonist, and weaken the confidence 
of one*8 followers. It is a oniTersal fiict of psychological 
character* • • • 
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P. S. I would add, as to republic ^ that there is a passage 
iu my ^* Civil Liberty'* in which I speak of the fact that the 
rcpublicau form of government has nothing to do with lib- 
erty, directly and intrinsically, and that there is far more 
liberty in monarchical England than in republican South 
America, or ever was in any French republic. I think I 
speak of this also in my ^' Political Ethics." Universal suf- 
frage does not constitute the essence of a republic — witness 
France at present. Apropos of republic — I found in 1844 
that, in Latin inscriptions, Frederic William I. (remember 
wliat a coarse brute he was !) was occasionally called the King 
of the Prussian Republic I 

But ret publica, like commonwealth, was used for common 
weal, the totality of public affairs considered as one coherent 
thing, or system. The Latin is coarse enough, except, indeed, 
the word pubiica^ a contraction and modiiication of populiea. 
The word republic came to be used for a-monarchic poli- 
tics simply because people could not say, ** the king, the 
emperor ; " and the word ttate (ttat) had not yet risen to the 
high dignity it now possesses, and retained always a more 
abstract meaning, ^except oM/ysWith us. 

TO GENERAL IIALLECK. 

New York» NoTcmbcr 16, 18G& 

. . . Have you laid the foundation of a great public library 
in California? Your State, above all others, ought largely to 
provide public funds for a library, — say 820,000 a jear for 
the first live years, and then, permanently so much a year. We 
cannot do in our days without large public libraries, and libra- 
ries are quite as necessary as hospitals or armies. Libraries 
are the bridges over which Civilization travels from generation 
to generation and from country to country, bridges that span 
over the widest oceans ; and California will yet be the bat* 
tress of the bridge over which encircling dvilizatioD wiU pass 
to Asia, whence it first came. • • • 
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TO DR. BLUNTSCULI IN IIEIDELBERQ. 

New York, April 16, 1866. 

. . . Your letter of the 19th March, which I received a 
week ngo, gave mc great pleasure. Your intention to write 
a brief coile on the Rights of Nations, in the mi<kUc of the 
nineteenth cenlnr}*, is a noble and daring one. For a long 
time it was a favorite project of mine that four or five of the 
most distinguished Jurists should hold a congress in order 
to decide on several imi)ortant but still unsettled questions 
oi national equity, and perhaps draw up a coile. First I 
pro|x)sed that it should be an onicial congress, under the 
government, and corresi)onded with Senator Sumner on the 
subject. But after awhile it became clear to mc that it w ould 
be mucli better if a private congress were established, whose 
work would stand as an authoritv bv its excellence, truthful- 
ness, justice, and supcriorit}* in every respect Just as Hugo 
Grotius was cited to the Vienna Congress of Xations that the 
opinions of the great Hollander might enlighten all Europe. 
• . . But even such a private congress meets with difDculties, 
and your undertaking can be more easily accomplished than 
mine ; nor had I formed any distinct plan or made any prep- 
arations. Your greatest difliculty will be the maritime laws. 
... I never believed in a war between Prussia and Austria ; 
but who can know? Since 1848 the history* of our race is 
full of impossibilities which, nevertheless, have become pos- 
sible. With regard to Germany, I hold to my opinion that 
tlic beginning of all good for the nation must come from its 
union under one head, and the demolition of the many prin- 
cipalities. Perhaps this can only be effected by a revolution- 
ary king. One thing is essentially true and of the greatest 
importance. The national polity it the normal type of modern 
government And one of the greatest processes in all history 
is the process of nationalization, — still going on, on the con- 
tinent of Europe and with us, while England has been blessed 
with a nationalized state ever slnoo Alfred. Neither tho 
ancient Asiatic monarchy, nor tho city*6tato of Greece and 
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Rome, nor the fragmentary «tate of the feudal system, nor 
the provincial inclc*{>endencc or sejunction, nor the confeder- 
acy, is the uoroial polity of our race in modem times. The 
normal tyi>e is the national i)olity, and its normal aspiration 
is civil liberty. • • • 

TO GENERAL HALLECK. 

WASiiiNGToy, May 19, 18GQ. 
. • . Things in general stand badly, and the rebels are by 
no means subdued. Johnson has revived them. I had re* 
cently a letter from a Charleslonian in which the writer speaks 
of ** Northern disunionists," and the great hopes of the South 
having l>een revived by that noble President. N. B. This 
was, and no doubt is still, a rank secessionist. . • • I de- 
livered, ycsterda}', a very long re|>ort to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, of the house. They wished for information 
on three Hpccial points, namely : whether I had found in the 
archives nny proof tliat the secessionists in Canada acted 
by order of the Uicltmond government and were paid by it ; 
whether there was any evidence that Jefferson Davis or the 
Richmond government knew about the assassination plots ; 
and whether there was anv circumstantial evidence conGrm- 
ing things which appeared in the trial of Lincoln's assassins. 
... I wish, of course, that men like you could read the report, 
and the copies of the many letters I sent along with it. Some 
two hundred and seventy thousand letters have been exam- 
ined for this and other purjx)se8. There remain, I suppose, 
about sixty thousand to be examined and briefed. . . . The 
West Point Dill has passed the house. I believe there is no 
appropriation for a chair on the Law of War in it. . . . The 
trial of Jeff. Davis will be a terrible thing. Volumes — a 
. library — of the most infernal treason will be brought to light 
Davis will not be found guilty, and we shall stand there 
completely beaten. The time was lost and can never bo 
recovered. • . « 

1 found a paper containing thb report of a committee of 
the Richmond congress to their Mcrotary of war, of 1862, 
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informing him that the prisons of the Union soldiers were 
beyond description loathsome, and that the committee could 
stay but a few moments in some of the apartments. But 
what use is it to find such things if I or some one else cannot 
publish them now. In less than ten years the archives will 
exist no more. ... 

I had this moment a letter from Attorney-General Speed. 
It contains a passage which will be of interest to you. lie 
says : ** The professional mind in America made rapid pro- 
gress in the right understanding of the laws of war ; but now 
other questions of instant and practical use will engross it, 
and I fear it will either remain stationaiy or retrograde. To 
"correct that evil — fur evil it would be ^ there should be an 
earnest and able teacher of those laws at West Point. There 
the laws of war should be primary, and international, law 
incidental. A chair with such a title in that institution 
would arrest and hold the professional and public attention 
to the subject, or greatly* contribute to it" ... I believe 
Speed knows nothing of my proposition of such a chair. . .' • 

TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCULL 

New York, June 2, 1866. 

... A few days since, I had the pleasure of receiving your 
•' Modem Law of War." I immediately wrote an aiticle for 
the ** New York Tribune," and have already received several 
applications to publish a translation of the work with addi- 
tions of my own. My friend the Attorney-General has 
requested me to do it. I^Iy days for translating have of 
course passed, but I could have it done by others and add 
notes. I do not know whether I shall have the time at pres- 
ent. At all events it will be better to wait until your work is 
finiMhed. 

I recently spoke of the Inhumanity of expatriating partly 
puninlied criminals, or even those whoso term of punUhment 
has terminated ; and were I to write on the Rights of Nations 
I should express my opinion very strongly on the unchris- 
tian, unneighborlyi and shamefUl exiling of criminals and 
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aiding them to emigrate to a friendly coantiy. There are 
strange notionH on this subject in Europe. Latel}* the Prison 
Society in New York received a letter from a similar society' 
in Liverpool in which they ask if we have any objection to 
have criminals, who have behaved well, sent to us with let- 
ters of recommendation. New York is full of English pick- 
pockets and thieves, iicket^f-ieave men. A partial pardon is 
olTcre^l under the condition that they emigrate to America, 
and the parish to which the criminal belongs is quite ready to 
bear the cost of transportation. . . • 

I do not touch upon the war. Where should I leave off ? 
Kever, never was a great nation so cheatf;d of her historical 
inlieritnnce as the German. In a sfieech I delivered in South 
Carolina, in 1851, 1 gave as an instance the sad condition of 
Germany, to prove the pernicious effect of StateHwereigniy^ 
— and what a commentary we are now giving again I Maza- 
rin knew well what he was doing when he made France insist, 
after the Peace of Westphalia, on the emperor*s acknowl- 
edging the German Princes. France now demands that tho 
constitution of the German Confederation shall not be 
changed without the consent of the other great Powers. 
Can degradation go farther? And this from a man who is 
on the throne of a country which has periodically not only 
changed her constitution, but her d^'nasty and entire form of 
government. Prussia has never understood her great destiny 
since 1815. 

TO HIS WIFE. 

WAsniiroTOir, Jane 14, 18G6. 

What a glorious vote on tho amended amendment in tho 
house yestcnlay I All members elected as Union men voted 
for It — Kaymond and all, which sufTlciently shows that tho 
conntr>- at largo is for it, and that some twenty did not dnro 
t/> vote ngalnnt it. I am writing to-day on ortlclo for •♦Tho 
Nation " on this cheering event. Next Monday is Water- 
loo Day, and it will then be half a century ago that your 
husband was a stripling in that battle. I have asked Norman 
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to celebrate his wedding on that day. They and their children 
can then remember the day easily. . . . 

June 18. Have you read the noble declaration of Prussia, 
that slie will not capture enemies* property at sea during war ? 
Such things warm one like a glass of Burgund}'. . . . 

June 24. I am in no cheerful mood, and yet I write to you. 
I am just from a colored church of the Old rresbyttjrian School, 
where the black minister prayed to God that he would turn 
the hearts of all sinners, and that he would forgive those who 
in this city had torn children from their mothers, and would 
comfort those who had never ceased to grieve for them. It 
wrung my heart . . . Tell Hamilton that the oldest brother of 
•General Sherman, a lawyer here, asked me whether I felt at 
liberty to Ix'come one of the lawyers in a case before the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the recovery of cnpitul and 
interest, arising out of a treaty with Spain, in which Webster 
has been engaged. AVc want a man, said he, of your rcputa- 
tion in international law, I said I could not, although not 
a permanent officer of the government, and although this was 
not a regular lawsuit, but only a legal proof before the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury .... If successful, a matter of eighty to 
CDC hundred thousand dollars. 

TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCnLI. 

New York, December 13, 1866. 
. • • To-da}' the French march into Rome ! How much 
better in these later days the Italians have fared than the 
Germans, — certainly, not that they are more deserving. Is it 
not that the Italians were more ready to begin a revolution? 
Tnie, they had to deal with foreign dynasties, while the Ger- 
mans would have their own to c*ontend with. . . . "What you 
say of the limitation of the law reminds mc of an obscn'ation 
I made years ago, and which gave great olfencc. I main- 
tained that, with all due praise of German erudition, religion 
and piety had often become mere theology, studied in tho 
universities ; that the feeling for right and Justice is aban- 
.doncd (br university Jurisprudence ; nay, even the cure and 
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alleviation of snfTcring was frequently made secondary to 
the medical-university study; in short, that it is an age 
wliorc the German placed scholarship above action and tho 
real duties of life. I believe that a change is taking place ; 
but yet, in a high degree, the German still seeks consolation, 
for the ills and miseries of this life, in science and erudition. 
Yet goodness is better than the roost elevating ethics, and I 
can imagine nothing more painful than the belief in a God 
who is nothing but omniscient and almighty. 

TO PRESIDENT A. D. WHITE. 

New York, December 15, 18C0. 

Mr DEAR Sm, — You, I know, will read the slip I send 
you with Kr»me little intercut. I fancy sometimes — but only 
fiiticy — how line a thing It would bo for one of the Peabodics, 
or Home such gold vohscI, to give, say twenty-flve thousand 
dollars gold, for the holding of a private — t. e, not diplomatic, 
although international — congress of some eight or ten Jurists, 
to concentrate international authority and combined weight on 
certain great points, on which we have now only individual 
authorities. I have spoken al)out this 3'ears ago to Mr. Field. 
Had I been made commissioner for the Paris Exhibition, I 
should have felt my way in this matter. But all this is mere 
talk, inter amicos, 

TO DR. S. TYLER. 

New York, January 14, 1807. 

Dear Doctoti Tixer, — I took your note at once as a greet- 
ing of a friend to a friend, after an arduous and anxious period. 
I frankly own that I did not see very clearly how to reply without 
touching on subjects which you seem to have carefully avoided i 
yet I cannot leave tho note unanswered. Tho four years of 
the war, whoso fighting In the (jeld has ceased, has necessarily 
separated many friends, estranged others, — the more so, tho 
more earnest each has been In tho struggle of principles. But^ 
while candid and manly natures will frankly acknowledge that 
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difTcrcnccs sucli as take place in pcricxls like that of the Re- 
formation, or our owD contest, cannot be glossed over by a 
friendly phrase, they will also admit that the divergence need 
not be hostility, and that to a certain degree — a limited one, 
I own ^- we may anticipate on this earth what I suppose 
all of us hope, and fervently hope, will take place in our 
future existence. If ever you go to Richmond, go to the 
churchyard, where you will faid my hope expressed on the 
tombstone of my son Oscar. He fell on the Southern side, 
and his two brothers went to Richmoinl to place the tomb- 
stone on the grave. They have fought and bled on the 
I^ational side. You see tlie Civil War has knocKed rudely 
at my door. You arc not the only friend with whom I have 
differed on essential points in the past j^riod. Nothing can 
be forced in matters of this sort ; we may return to one another 
in the few years which may remain for me in this life, and 
stand again closer to one another ; we may again exchange 
thoughts on subjects which are not involved in the main 
topic before the country ; but, whether or not, I feel no indivi- 
dual hostility to those who, without turpitude, have taken a 
view of our polity, and the duties flowing from it, diverging 
trom mine ; and thus I sign myself, as of old, 

Yours, Frakcis Liebeb. 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 
Confidential, 

■ 

New York, January 16, 1867. 

You desire my present views on the propriety of a law 
being passed, which declares the President of the United States 
Bus|)ondcd from office during impeachment. 

The ideo that such a law ought to be passed has doubtless 
occurred to many. With myself it was original, as I found 
when I first spoke about it. Somehow, when I first reflected 
on the subject, the English impeachment was in my mind. In 
England the impeached minister is placed in the House of 
Peers, and it appeared to me almost impossible to imagine 
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the chief mAgistratc of this nation sitting as an indicted per- 
son in the senate, say from ten to two o'clock, and then going 
to the Wliitc House and ruling the people. But the impeached 
|)erson is not, with us, present at the trial ; an inconvenience 
I own (Justice Chase, I understand, read an opinion on the 
l)cnch while his trial was going on) , but it does not seem to 
be so glaring an inconvenience as the other. Secondly, the 
senate cannot suspend all other business, so that it would sit 
once or twice in the week as a court of impeachment. This, 
with the spinning out of trials now usual in this country, and 
the hundreds of witnesses which would be called on both sides, 
could easily protract a trial of impeachment of a president for 
six or eight months, so that a fractious Congress might easily 
use an impeachment for practically eliminating a president 
from office. Thirdly, although Congress has the power to 
make laws for the carrying out of any provision of the Consti* 
tution, it must, nevertheless, take into consideration that the 
Constitution does not contain the word suspension once, if I 
remember aright, and trials of impeachment have taken place 
without suspension ; so that usage would be against it, — a 
consideration of great weight, when wc reflect that this Con- 
gross, however perfect and lawful in every respect (and I 
acknowledge it as such), is, nevertheless, incomplete. A 
novelty of so much importance, therefore, becomes still more 
dubious in its propriety, especially when tlic law would 
avowedly l>e passed for the preparation of a trial settled upon 
in the minds of the legislators. I f such a law were found indis- 
pensable, it ought to be passed when no impeachment is at 
hand. All these considerations receive additional strength if 
there is any doubt of its being passed over the veto of tho 
President ; for such things unsuccessful arc not mere negatives 
of success, but positive additions to the strength of tho oppo- 
nent or enemy, — like a lost battle, which is not only the loss of 
a battle on one side, but victorj' on tho other. Were I to state 
my pros and contras In Lord Burleigh's fashion, — it was, I 
think, Franklin's way too, — the following exhibit woold 
appear. 

24 
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SUSPEMSION OF PRESIDEirr DURING TrIAL FOR 

lUPBACmCENT. 
Pf9» Uontrci, 



Great incooTenieoce and impro- 
prietj. 

What is necessary to carry out a 
proTision of ConstitutioD, CoDgresi 
— legislate for. 



Danger of leartng a person as 
commander-in-chief, &c, while be- 
ing tried for impeachment. 



Yes, — bat how if the Presidont 
is tried for a crime in a regular 
court, without previous impeach- 
mcnt? 

Impeachments have taken place 
without suspension of usage against 
it ; Constitution does not know sus- 
pension ; doubtful whether proper 
to pass the law now, to fit impeach- 
ment already resolved upon with 
many, and by a Congress wliich, if 
perfect, yet is incomplete. The 
law ought to be passed in calm 
times. 

Can he do much harm during 
tliat tiroci 

Would he not most likely be on 
his guard not to draw down more 
certainly a verdict of guilty 1 

Danger of using a protracted trial 
for a virtual expulsion from office. 

How is the suspension to be en- 
forced if the incumbent resists f 

Suspension during trial would be 
anticipating, in fact, final suspen- 
sion, beyond which the senate 
cannot go. 



TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Kbw Yobk, April 9, 1867. 

... I say nothing of tho proposed treaty with Kus.sia, bo- 
cause it is utterly inconccivablo and unintclligiblo to mc, 
from whatever point of view I may look at it, except from 
ono,^ and that would not be an acceptable one. Tlie Ameri- 
can people arc still in tho temper auguitu$ (Allzeii Mehrer 
det Re%eh$) period. Mere extension weakens ; organic ex- 
pansion may strengthen. But what I can say can have no 
influence whatever ; and, it being unwise to speak without an 
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object, I conoludo, — not, however, without sending my best 
regards to Mrs. Sumner. 

Charles King, according to the last accounts, was danger- 
ously ill in Rome, the gout hanng reached his head; so 
my old friend is probably dead by tliis time. lie always 
used to say, ^* The Constitution and I were bom in the same 
year.'' Your private correspondence from Europe must be 
of great interest now. What a blamage^ that S|)eech of Thiers 1 
I think it may be designated as an exceedingly well spoken 
and elegant stump-speech of coarsest spirit. But his Per- 
mettez nous d*oublier was an exquisite arrow. Thiers has not 
reached what I insist u^ion as one of the great dogmas of 
our period : the national polity is the normal t^'pc of modem 
government ; and the co-existence of many leading nations, 
united b}* the law of nations and a common civilization, is 
the characteristic of the present political dispensation. Uni- 
versal monarch}*, one leading nation, the city-state, con- 
federacy, feudal fragroentariness — all arc eflTetc. The great 
problem of the age, popular liberty, miist bo worked out by 
the national (not, indeed, centralized) organism; 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, April 14, 18(r7. 
^It dear ScjrxER, — I imagine that at no time in our his- 
tory have there l>cen so many cars pricked up, in all portions 
of our country, for a coming decision of a tribunal, as at pres- 
ent for the decision of the Supreme Court. I am in a ver}* 
great hurry, — this being my lecture da}' in tlic law school, 
— but T would ask you whether you remember the passage 
in my ** Civil Lil>crty " where I speak of the authority of tho 
Supremo Court to decide the constitutionality of statutes 
passed by Congress. I there maintain that tho Supremo 
Court is not a body to roviso and pass upon laws of Congress 
(that would constitute it a fourth legislative branch, or oo- 
cfllcient above Congress and President) ; and that the 
Supreme Court decides on the constitutionality of acts of 
Congress incidentally only, in cases of amftiet ofUxw$^ — that 
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is, in cases in wliich the Constitution of the United States 
(which is one law) is presumed to conflict with an act (which 
is the other law). If, in a given, practical case, the court 
decides that the act conflicts with the Constitution, this de- 
cision has, of course, a general eflcct by way of precedent 
and stare deciiit (as far as that goes ; but I would maintain 
that a speciflc case must exist before the Supreme Court can 
get hold of the question, and that in this case the person who 
last executed the law must be gotten hold of, not the Presi- 
dent. If a shcrifl*, in a lawful manner so far as he is con- 
cerned, seizes silver plates of mine, to sell them in order to 
pay an unlawful tax, must I not sue the morally innocent 
Hhcrifl? I cannot sue the governor of my State, although 
the law may be unconstitutional. If the Supreme Court were 
established to Judge in a general manner the constitutionality 
of laws, wc should stand in need of another body to decido 
on its decisions? Qui$ custodiet custademf But, as it ap- 
pears to me, the court has only to decide between two 
laws presumed to conflict, — a necessary consequence of an 
enacted (or written) constitution. It leads to many incon- 
veniences ; but where parties contend, justice must be done. 
If we could obtain some archangels to sit after each Con- 
gress, to decide on the laws of Congress, then we might 
make the constitutionality a general question ; but, with all 
respect for our Supreme Court, — or for many of the Judges, 
at least, — I have never seen the angelic wings penetrating 
the gown. • • . 

TO PRESIDENT A. D. WHITE. 

New York, April 16, 18G7. 
I believe I did not mention, when I wrote to you yester- 
day, that I wish you would let me know when the copy of 
my inaugural reaches you. I have looked at it since I sent 
you a copy, and find that I have said a good deal on unlver« 
sities, — a subject so important and interesting to you at the 
present period. And I have spoken much of the necessity 
of teaching history and political economy in colleges. The 
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present president of Columbia College has declared the former 
too comprehensive, and the latter too deep a science, to be 
taught in colleges ; and, in the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, these two branches have been abolished in Columbia 
College ! It was done at a time when, in impoverished Vir- 
ginia, immediatel}' after her subjection, the legislature appro- 
priated some money for chairs of history and political 
economy in the college of which Lee became president. It 
cuts me to the very heart, but so it is. Keep this in mind, 
and let it stir you and incite you the more not to forget thcfte 
noble and necessary brandies in tiio Cornell College. No* 
where is it so necessary to hold before the eyes of young 
men a mirror of tlie sncredncHs anc] gravity of political duties 
or tlic oliligations of the citizen, as in a country in which hi« 
rights and privileges arc almost unlimited. . . . 

TO PRIVY-COUXCILLOR MITTERMAIER. 

New Yobk, August 20, 1867. 
. . . We do not agree entirely, I believe, about Germanj*^, 
but certiinl}' we are of one opinion concerning France ; and 
I do not see how war is to be avoided, — not because this or 
that will happen, but simply for the reason that France will 
not give U[) her absurd and pretended leadership of civiliza- 
tion, and because the great question of this era is the co- 
existence of man}' of the leading races or nations, united by 
the same international laws, religion, and civilization, and 
yet divided as nations. Among the ancients one state al- 
ways ruled ; but we, the Cis-Caucasian race, are becoming 
more and more united in one great confederation, binding 
together all nations. . . . 

TO THE HON. 8. HOOPER, M. C 

Sbptembeb 8, 1867. 

My idea has always been that the world should adopt the 
dollar as a monetary unit, the longitude of Greenwich, and 
the thermometer of France. I urged it in 1851, and in Get* 
many in 1848. But that is now a mere dream ; besidesi the 
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dollar, as the primary unit, is too large for many nations. 
Prices are atTcctcd by the monetary unit which ranges in the 
people's minds. I observed this when a youth. 1 found, 
later, that a great man - the Duke of Sull}', Iloni*}' IV.'s 
friend and minister — had pronounco<l the same in his 
memoirs. ... I imagine that a man of such international 
business knowledge as you possess, agrees i\ ith us wlio dc* 
sire international monetary unity. This whole movement is' 
nothing but the process which has been going on wilhtn the 
difTerent nations (earliest in England) applied to the great 
commonwealth of civilized nations. Nor will this steady 
process of uniformation stop there. • . . There are many difll* 
culties in the way, but what seems to mc one of the flrst 
steps to l>e taken is that a thorough and substantial article 
on the subject be written in the *' North American Kevicw." 
That would come out in proper time, and might be spread in 
pamphlet form. . . . 

TO REV. DR. SMITH. 

NoTBMnER 12, 18C7. 

Mr PEAR Sir, — You will say that I give a sign of life 
every Olympiad or so, and then only by putting a question. 
Even so. It is imix>rtant to me to mention the argument, in 
the third or fourth century, against the belief in a Western 
continent, or an Atkntis, because there is nothing of it in the 
Bible, — to me the most striking illustration of the fallacy, a 
non mention ; of which Bishop Hopkins furnished us with an* 
other when, in his famous — oh, how famous ! — book in favor 
of divine slavery, he says that slavery is prohibited nowhere in 
the Bible. But to my subject again. Is it not Lactantius 
who, among the Fathers, uses this delectable argument first? 
Or does it occur in his works alone? Somehow, I have in 
my mind the Christian Cicero connected with this argument* 
Please inform me as soon as may be, from the Patristic abmi- 
danoc of your mind. 

Is it Lactantius? 

la it Lactantioi alone ? Yon recollect, it was held heretical 
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to bclicvo in the pmbability of an America. ... Or am I mis* 
taken, and docs the whole refer to the spherical form of the 
earth, which Augustine seems to have acknowledged, and 
which Lactantius declares a poor joke of the learned. En- 
liglitcn me, or bring clearly back to mj mind what seems 
to have been in it once, — before the Civil War. . . . 

TO REV. DR. SMITH. 

New York, NoTember 2D, 18C7. 

Mt dear FniENT), — Thanks for jour pamphlets. Why, 
you Presbyterians have clawed each other as severely as other 
iiiorUils occahionally do. I hoi>e, however, that the two 
schools will be pieced together, not by glue, but by milk, 
which unites far better. • . • You speak sportively of anti* 
currency, My friend, there walks no man the cobble of 
Fourtli Avenue who is as anti-currency as I am. . . . No, my 
Anti-Current Truths will solve nothing. They are only a conr 
fession that we cannot know things in their complete logical har- 
mony and perfection. . . . I hope 1 have shown in the manuscript 
tliat there are no more dangerous men than those who appar- 
ently solve, by mere keen and consistent logic of one thread, the 
highest and deepest mysteries — in politics, in religion, in 
architecture and music, in philosophy, in everything. . . . 
As to my inquiry, you doubtless know that the great Augus- 
tine, in Civit Dei XVI., cap. is., s^ieaks of the supposition 
of anti|)odes in a manner not wholly disapproving, and that 
Lactantius again (De Instit. lib. iii., cap. xxiv.) slightly 
snubs Augustine. But there is in my mind the distinct im- 
pression that the belief in an AtUintis, a western continent, 
was declared heretical. If you cannot tell me, who can? 
Set half a dozen students on the track and let them sniff out 
the game. ** I maun have it." £h, and yoa ought to write 
an article on it for your review* 
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TO THE SAME. 

New York, December 4, 1867. 

Mt dear Friend, — Found nothing yet? If Ncander 
were living I should write to him. I send you several things. 
That law which I have formulated in my former courses on 
Political Economy, the law of Uniform Appctition, &c., 
which you find in the recapitulation of my paper on 3Ioney, 
has appeared to me of greater importance in natural theology 
than very many adduced b^' Paley and such men. I should 
like much to explain it to you. The fact that all men agree 
far more than disagree is also an important consideration. . . • 
Some one, I do not know who, sent me 3'esterday a number 
of ** Broadwa}'," i)rinted in England, and published there and 
here. In it I found the paper on the young men of to-day. 
Ilead it as an itude psychologique. It is really true, without 
croaking, wc live in a cold, un-enthusiastic period — money, 
lashion, display, IUas€*uc&a — these arc the elements. . . . 

TO JUDGE TIIAYEU. 

Plymouth Rock Dat, 18G7. 

I read ycstcnlay that Governor Dubuque, after whom I sup- 
pose our Dubuque in Iowa is called, said : ** The gibbet is a 
delicate piece of flattery to mankind. They hang now and 
then a m^n or two, to make the rest believe the}' arc virtu- 
ous." I have nothing else to offer you for Christmas, and 
send it like a single glass of sparkling wine. . • . Your last 
letter was very agreeable, and I thank you for it. I am not 
trrtVe-ously disposed. Times have become so nauseous — and 
80 soon after our heroic period I That is indeed the great- 
est of that man's crimes, — he has vtdgarized W\q United States 
in a short time. I Literally Loathe and Despise him. That is 
the meaning of my LL.D. Why do you never come to New 
York? Yoa would stay in my bouse, and we should talk, 
smoke, aip, honor and despise, together. • • • 
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TO JUDGE THAYER. 

Ksw York, Junuary 8, 1868. 
No, dear Periwig, I know nothing about the article you 
maition. . . . Docs it say that I was a friend of Sand, who 
murdered Kotzebpe? My life will never be written. It con- 
sists of too many geological la^'crs, and my sons have left 
the profcKsion. Tlicy are army men. • • • Your 6i)caking of 
Dr. Jahii reminds mo of what I have Just read in the *^Wcser 
Zeitung " tliat Uisniarck expressed the very same opinions in 
the Chamber now for which we were hunted down in 1820 
and 1821. Guizot sa3's : Ce n*ett que Pabsurde qui ne change 
pat. If so, I am sorr)*, for, as to desires and convictions 
of primar}' importance I have never changed; and in my 
early youth I alwa3's maintained, against my republican 
friends, that German unity is the first of needs for Germany, 
and that it could be obtained only by a revolutionary king or 
kaiser. But why talk of myself ? 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

New York, January 10, 18CS. 
... I send you an article which appeared in ** The Tribune.** 
I cannot well understand Nicbuhr*s letter. Nicbuhr was u 
thorough English scholar ; he had studied two years in Edin- 
burgh, wliore ho became the friend of Brougliam ; but the 
letter in the extra(!ts reads as if gotten up by one intending to 
write funny Oerman-English. Nicbuhr sent me, among oth- 
ers, a letter of intro<luction to Orote, for whom he had the 
highest regard as a historian. That letter was by no means, 
if I recollect aright, in bungling English. Nicbuhr wrote 
French, Italian, and English, as well as he wrote Latin, 
which has always been considered as singularly pure. • • . 
The Universit}' of London was then forming, and Xiebuhr 
wished me to get a chair, — that of the German language, — 
as I indeed, penniless in that large cit}*, desired. I lived a 
year in London, supporting myself by giving private lessons 
—the hardest time in my life ; doing uncongenial work (ex- 
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cept thftt I fell in love irilh my wife, instnicting her in Ital- 
ian, reading Tasso!) anil physically laboring like an army 
mule. Some day I will toll you about this. . . . 

I have no fear of an insurrection of the negroes ; but what 
oppresses me is the wildness of our statesmen, and the con- 
stantly increasing dmpping off from the Republican part}'. 
The Republicans, I fear, run mad on financial matters and 
on the tariff. Tlic President drives them farther, yet they 
cannot rule without the Executive. What will be the state 
of things whe.i the election comes on ? What if a Copperhead 
is elected ? sancta medtocritat f Excuse the wretched Latin 
— not fit to l)c used, even in a pope's allocution or in a law 
paper. In Euroi)e and in America there is naught but floun- 
dering — big fish in shallow water, between stumps and 
gnarled roots, frced from the mud which decently hid them. 
• . . Frankly, you cannot make a good judge. An ancient 
criminal ordinance of Bavaria sa3*s : ** Let the Judge put 
one leg over the other and look grave, like a lion." To 
save 3'our soul you could not look like a lion. Ergo, you 
arc a poor Judge. Quod erat demonstrandum, 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

February 5, 18C8. 

You have shown, of late, some interest in my earlier life, 
I will, therefore, send yon a translation of a letter of Nie- 
buhr's. I wrote my first lxx)k in the house of Niebuhr, in 
Rome, — namely, my " Sojourn in Greece." When I recall that 
time I feel as if I were writing of some creature in the plio- 
cene period. Xiebuhr, you see, ascri!)es to me a noble soul ; 
but then Mr. Marble, of the *• New York World," says I am a 
contemptible fellow, and Mr. Marble is an honorable man. . . . 
Do you remember how we first became acquainted ? I remem- 
ber the words you used in your first note. You, as well as 
Kelley , wrote to me ; but your letter alone has budded forth in 
fragrant friendship. Speak half as well of me as you have 
done in your letter to Washburn, when I am gone, and I shall 
be satisfied. Thank you. Wolpole says in one of bis letters, 
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*< No one can bo a great man without friends.** I add, *' nor 
have immortal fame/' • • • 

TO BLUNTSCHLI. 

New Tore, February 8, 1808. 
, . . Yoa lately mentioned the Catholics, What is their 
position in Germany? Have the Catl)olics onl}' become more 
intense, Ultramontane, and bolder in their religious material- 
ism, or arc they also increasing in numbers, as is the cose 
in this country? A proclamation so replete with ignorance 
' and obscuration as the last Encyclical would have over- 
thrown any otJier power but that of popedom. What I fear 
is that the time for enthusiastic Protestantism has passed 
away ; I ought perhaps to sa}*, of religious enthusiasm. I 
must own that this conviction, and the unhapp}^ condition of 
this country, together with the little hope I have for Germany, 
arc thoughts which deeply sadden me. . . . What may be the 
reason that the people of Alsace are so unwilling to become 
Germans? P>en as early as 1814 Stein felt obliged to give 
up his favorite idea. I have reflected much on this subject, 
and should like to know if 3*ou agree with me. I believe it is 
because the foreigner, once received in France, is treated like 
a native Frenchman, and though there is tyranny enough, 
tliere is no petty nobility spread over the country. This 
must be kept in sight in English history. The people seldom 
hate a high-placed aristocracy ; but they cannot bear the pre- 
tensions of a needy, paltry nobility;.. 

TO PRIVT-COUNCILLOR BLUNTSCnU. 

New York, February 27, 1808. 

. . . From my early youth chronological tables have oilen 
been the subject of my thoughts and calm reflection. I re- 
member how I was once laughed at by my fellow students in 
Halle, who found me asleep on a sofa with ^^Brcdow's 
Tables " on my face. I have even made for myself chrono- 
logical tables of tlie development of special^ great, and hn- 
portant laws. Is there such a table on international law, or 
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the development of commerce between nations, and the ad- 
ministration of justice even during war? If not, you must 
not fail to add such a table to the new edition of your ^* Mod- 
ernes Volkcn'ccht." ... 

You have of course read in the newspapers that the Presi- 
dent has at last been impeached. Two thirds of the votes of 
the senate are necessary to convict him. Perhaps two or 
three votes may be wanting, but the general opinion now is 
that he will be removed from ofTice. Of all the subjects 
treated of in the Constitution, tliis of impeachment appears to 
me to have been the least clear and decided in the mhidn of 
the framers. Tims, apparently, tlie President is accused of 
but one misdeed, which at a distance may seem trivial. You 
will undoubtedly take a great interest in this trial ; it will not 
last long. No other people of thirty-five millions, at any other 
period of historj*, could have indicted and removed its chief- 
executive in such a law-abiding manner ; and among no other 
people could a man, dismissed from such an honorable posi- 
tion, remain in his own country and do whatever he pleased, 
with the exception of filling places of tnist and honor, — and 
in some of our States he could even do that ! 

P. 8. An atteuipt is making in Congress to pass a law on 
international copyright. Many years ago I wrote a small 
pamphlet on the subject, showing unauthorized reprint to bo 
based on the same princii)le enforced by the ancient Greeks, 
who refused to recognize any rights of property outside their 
own state. I was, therefore, asked for my views b}* Con- 
gress, and I was sorry not to be able to send them some pas- 
sages from your "Gesetzbuch." ... I should have been glad 
to have found something in your book on Cop3Tight written 
in the same spint as your chapter on Slavery. To-day is the 
28th. Matters in Washington proceed quictl}*. I behcve 
that the President will be found guilty. For histoxy, for the 
world, it will be a very great boon to sec — for once -— an 
example of a quiet, unrcvolutionar}*, bloodlesb, strictly legal 
removal ttom such a high position. Does it not appear so 
to yon? * 
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TO JUDGE THAYER. 

New York, Morch 2, 1808. 

Ari.<(totlc said, *' The fcllcst of all tilings is armed injustice." 
** I know a feller thing, — the impassioned reasoning, without 
purity of heart, in him that has i)owcr in a free countr}'.** 
Does it not seem to you that tliis was written for Johnson ? 
No, — these arc wonls in my Inaugural ten years ago, to 
which my wife Just directed my attention. ... I am no pro- 
plict, and do not believe any one else is. Impeachment had 
liecoiMC inevitable, — as necessary as the result of the mix- 
tare of Kome ingredients l>ecomcs in chemistr}'. If he is found 
guilty, it will be a clearing up. As to foreign countries, as 
to history, it will be a wonderful thing to have the ruler over 
a large country removed for the first time without revolution. 
Grant must be the next president. According to the chemis- 
try of |K>litics he alone will do. Stanton is a brick, but we 
cannot get him for president, though he is by far the fittest of 
them all. 

TO A. D. WHITE. 

(Ao diiie), 

MoN cnEU Sexateuh, — I am very curious to sec your 
lecture, for I shall find there things and thoughts I have not 
scon or found before. As to my suggesting anything, I believe 
I cannot do it. M3' opinion has always been that the French 
who had fought with us in the Revolution carried home three 
things, namely : what I will call a familiarization with revolution; 
a certain enthusiasm — or additional fuel for enthusiasm — for 
li1)erty, undefined and general ; and an additional theoretical 
enthusiasm for equality, which existed so plainly in the colo- 
nics from the very beginning. But the French Revolution 
was eminently Eousseauiim, as I have called it in my *' Civil 
Liberty."* Lafayette carried home no idea of institutional 
liberty. Rousseau wrote independently of the American 

» See " aril Liberty.- p. 872. 
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Revolution, and Turgot implored Franklin not to introduce 
the aristocratic or bicameral system. I gave tlie letter in 
ni}' ** Civil Liberty/' The French idea of liberty never rose 
above equality; and, to say the truth, I believe French 
ideas of iiberty have inOuenced — through Jefferson and 
that ilk — American politics more than American ideas have 
done French. Reflect on French literature of the eighteenth 
centur}*, from Montesquieu exclusive, and you will stead- 
ily approach the French Revolution, which turned out such 
a complete failure, except ins to the theoretical equalization. 
It is now onl}' that the most thoughtful French turn their 
faces toward what I have called Anglican libert}*. I shall 
be very glad to sec you when you pass through, and go 
with you to hear you. Ever 3*ours, with many greetings, to 
Mrs. White. ... 

TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New York, April 8, 18C8. 

... A very long letter I had from Bluntschli acknowledges 
that the imi^eachmcnt will have a great influence in Europe, 
that such a thing can be done by law and law only. He also 
speaks of the flerce anti-national, anti-lit)ert3' spirit of present 
Romanism, or Ultra-montanism, or Jesuitism, — it is all the 
same ; and then praises us for not having that evil or danger, 
— in which my friend Bluntschli is wholly mistaken. Ca-" 
tholieism — which is no longer a religion, but an ambitious 
institution for uncompromising sway, founded upon idola- 
trized Christianity — is growing fast with us, very fast. No 
greater danger can be imagined than Romanism coupled 
with universal suflrage, or democracy. Democracy has never 
been for freedom, I send another, and the last edition, I feel 
sure, of my manifesto. The ideas about the historic belt, 
&c. which I havo added, arc very old with mc, but they did 
not come back to my mind at once. If you do not care to 
keep it, give or send it to Bemis, or any one who will not 
tear it at onoe ; otherwise, paste it somewhere in a book of 
yours. Friends have called it by different names ; mj wife 
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undutifullj calls it 003* orange marmalade (of which I am Tciy 
fond). 

Wo have finished Motlc/s Vol. IV. The last chapter is 
YCiy €d!fying. I know what critics have said. I am as good 
a critic as any one of them, and say it is sound and elevated, 
and an elevating book, in which our Civil War thrills, full 
of faith in man and freedom, in a noble style, oxAy very 
rarely bending toward Journalistic-gong style, — a book of 
tho kind of Thucydides and that sort of writers. Why, it 
docs one's heart good. IIow he pillories Philip. ... 

TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

New Yobx, AprU 11, 1868. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — ... I should like to know how the argu- 
ment of 3Ir. for I^esldent Johnson has struck you in 

Washington. I was surprised to find him making use of the 
argument that Uie President, doubting the constitutionality of 
the Tenure-of-Onice Act, attempted to turn out Mr. Stanton, 
in order to test the constltutionalit}*. And, then, to cito 
Hampden's case I Hampden disobeyed a pretended law, or 
contested it, as a citizen has the moral right in exceptional 
cases to disol>ey an unrighteous law at his own peril, — xis the 
early Christians, universally acknowledged as law-abiding 
citizens, disolx-ycd, even unto death, the imperial mandates 
to sacrifice to Jove and throw grain on the Pagan altar. I 
have a goo<l deal on Obedience in my ** Political Ethics." But 
to compare the citizen who denies ol)cdiencc, at the risk of all 
the consequences and willing to abide by them, with a chief 
magistrate, whose very ofUce is to execute the laws, and who ^ 
takes an oath to do so before ho is allowed to ascend the 
euruU chair, seems to me little less than monstrous. Suppose 
a king of England were to break his coronation oath, and then 
say : ** I did it in order to make Parliament or the courts decide 
whether it was lawful and according to reason [for Lord Cam- 
deii declared this necessary to make a law valid] to make me 
swear that solemn oath.** 
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The great mistake, very general in the whole of the United 
States, is this, tluit the power of the Supreme Court to deeidc 
whether a statute comports with the Constitution is a general 
and original one, as though it had a super-veto power. The 
jusfkia (ehiof-justiee) of ancient Aragon had this power, 
lie would declare a statute, even a decree of the king of 
Aragon, unlawful. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has no such superlative power. All that the Sgprcme Court 
of the United States or any State has a right to do, and ' 
has the duty to do, is to declare, in a case of real or pre- 
tended conflict of laws, — that is to say, between the Constitu- 
tion, which is a law, the fundamental law and a statute, — 
whether tliere is a conflict. If there be, the higher law, t. e. 
the Constitution, must prevail. By the way of precedent each 
decision l>ccomes a rule, as far as it reaches ; but the decision 
is, nevertheless, b}' way of exception. It is not a genera! power 
or authority of the court. It is a decision in a special case ; 
it requires therefore a real case, — consequently, two contend- 
ing parties. So long as a law stands on the statute book and 
has been passed in due form (and especiall}* over the veto of 
the President) it is law^ and the chief magistrate has the 
bounden duty to execute it, or he may resign. To create 
cases, in order to bring the questions before the Supremo 
Court, seems to me, legally and logically speaking, monstrous. 
What sort of government would that produce? And would 
it not place some ten or fifteen men —the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court — high above the whole legislaturo in wisdom, 
power, and all? And yet Paley calls the legislature in a free 
country the sovereign authority. I have treated this subject 
in my *• Civil Liberty." . . . 

TO GEHEIM-RATn BLUNTSCHLL 

New Yobk, April 16, 18C8. 

I do not agree with what yoa say of the negroes. If we 
have universal suflfrage, all else will be immaterial. But I am 
not in favor of universal suffrage, though for a very extensive 
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one ; nor do I n^c with you that the white race must lead 
every other race to civilization. That may be the case for the 
present ; but I believe that the white race will eventually absorb 
and sweep away all others, at least in this country. We 
always speak of the extinction of a race as if we were talking 
of the munler of an individual, while the question is merely 
the non-renewing and non-regenerating. The fighting and 
slaying the Indians is terrible to me; but their gradual 
extinction I consider desirable, and the quicker the better. • • • 

TO CHARLES 8UMKER. 

New York, April 24, 186a. 

My dear Scmxer, — Day before yesterday I commenced 
a letter to you, but was interrupted. I meant to write on 
the difTercut points of the Impeachment ; but I have no time 
to-dny, and, alto;^etlior, of what use could it be now? Had 
I written at all, I should, perhaps, have dwelt longest on tho 
desire of President A. Johnson to try the constitutionality 
of the Tcnure-of-OfTice Act. The idea that the Supremo 
Court of the United States is a sort of fourth estate is nni- 
vcrsnll}' fipread, is old, — at least as old as State-rights 
doctrine (tehen it tutted)^ — and lurks even in Lincoln's proc- 
lamation of abolition, in which, if I recollect riglit, the phrase 
i?*, *• if suHtainod by the Supreme Court" The Jusiicia of 
Arnjjon could veto a law or regal decree on the ground that 
it (lid not comport with the ancient rights and privileges, 
do. Our Supreme Court eon do no such thing. If a case 
comes iKjforo it In which a statute and the court are asserted 
U) eonllict, it must decide as in any other case of conflict of 
laws — when, for instance, the law of nations and a statute* 
or two statutes, are said to conflict. This is absolutely all. 
I have spoken of this very fact in my •• Civil Liberty," for 
. the subject had attracted my attention even then; but of 
course I should speak of it more incisively now. A subject 
or citizen may disobey tho law and take tho consequences, if 
ho believes before his God he cannot do otherwise. When 

26 
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the early Christians, Tvhom Plin}' reports as poculiarl}* good 
and obedient subjects, could not obey the imperial mandate, 
they preferred death to ** strewing grain on tlio altar of 
Jove," and died. But refusing obedience to a law on the 
highest moral grounds, an<l calmly taking the consequences, 
in a simple citizen, is a very different thing from breaking 
the law for the i)retended object of testing it, in a magis- 
trate who has sworn to erectile it. The Tenure-of-Oflice 
law is passed in due constitutional form, and there is an 
end of it. Who has ever heard such a thing, in the whole 
history of law, as a chief magistrate breaking the law which 
has been passed in due form, for the sake of testing its legal- 
ity I A pretty state of things it would be if olTlcers of govern- 
ment — judges, magistrates — were to break the law in order 
to test its legality. Suppose a collector were to break the 
tariff law to t^st it. Why not cause at once the Supreme 
Court to give its fiat to each law before it goes into opera- 
tion? To be sure, 3'ou must then have another body that 
watches over the Supreme Court, and so ad infinitum, 
Ilamixlen was right to refuse ship-money ; but Hampden 
was a single citizen who simply refused obedience (as the 
Quakers do), taking the consequences; he was not a magis- 
trate who had sworn to execute the law. How would it do 
for a British monarch to break the coronation oath, simply 
to tost its legality? 

The Supreme Court can decide incidentally only on the con- 
stilutionalit^'of a statute ; and to break tlie law for the purpose 
of testing its constitutionalit}' is — in a magistrate bound to 
execute the law — stark rebellion and, philosophically speak- 
ing, absurd. The Supreme Court is no fourth estate. The 
\cry idea that a chief magistrate — who has solemnly sworn to 
execute the laws, and who is not made by the Constitution a 
jierpetual censor of the legislature — dares to break the law in 
order to test its constitutionality is rank rebellion, for which 
a doge might have been bidden to mount the steps of tho 
scaffold ; here vc can only send him away about his busi* 
nc68. Then he can resume his business of vilifying Congrcas 
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with impnnity. His counsel claim for bim freedom of speech ; 
and so, I dare say, tlicy would have claimed the freedom of 
intoxication, had the President been im|Xiached for being 
slianiolcssi}' drunken at his inauguration. Freedom of speech I 
Is it really meant that a chief magistrate can make a beast 
' of himself, can talk at random, can do all sorts of things 
with impunlt}', Ix'cause the law does not punish the same acts 
in a private in<li vidua!? Arc these misdemeanors, or not? 
Wliatever Mr. Kvarts may have to say, so far the President's 
counsel have made Lis case appear not in a pitiable, but in a 
most dcspica1>le, light I have written this at the same table 
at which the comi>ctitors for the prize in m}* department ore 
writing their examination papers, and must suddenly close. 



TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ptvpoted Trtatjf to tecurg/rom Seixur* Private Proptrty <m the High StmA 

BcRLiN, WcdocitU/, June 10. 

The North German Confederation propose to the great powers 
of Kiii'(»[»c and America tho adoption of an intcroational treaty to 
guaruntcc tho absolute security from seizure of private property 
upon the high seas in time of war. 

New York, Juno 11, 18C8. 

Drau Sumner. — The slip above shows that Kistnarck is 
executing the resolution of the North German Parliament, of 
whicii I wrote to you some time ago. May God grant that 
the subject m.i}' come before your committee in the shape of 
a proposed treat}- between North Germany and America. 
Will Mr. Seward be in favor of it, as Secretary Marcy de- 
clares himself to be? And why should not Germany and 
the United States inaugurate the new era? There was already 
once, 3*ou recollect, a treaty between tho United States and 
Prussia of this sort. . . . tVhat an advance it would be — 
though requiring nearly twenty-two centuries — Arom the 

* Copy of newspaper »1ip enclosed in the original letter. 
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timo when Tliucydidcs said that private property was not 
acknowledged at sea as on laud, to the middle of the nine- 
tccnth century, when private property — even of the enemy 
— should be declared to bo protected, even floating without 
defence, on the wide sea. lilill, I know, is ngninnt it; but 
Ko lie Im r4>r wonmn*rt voting, and for tliis croUiliet of reprcsen- 
tallon of minority. I say timt civilization would hardly have 
made or be able to make a greater stride in our century, than 
by the United States and North Germany agreeing on the 
great principle, and thus inducing others to follow. Russia 
will follow at once, — Italy too, France soon ; and England 
cannot remain alone. I hope — at least I fervently wish — 
that Mr. Sewanl will accept the subject as a very material 
one, and Judge of it favorably ; nor can I help thinking that 
if the nmtter be brought before the senate, a two-thirds ma* 
Jority would bo in favor of civilization. Dico juris gentium 
eomuUui. 

4 

TO CHARLES SU^INER. 

New Yobk, Sunday. 

You mention, dear Sumner, in your famous speech, my 
^^ jural society." That dates, you recollect, from our earliest 
friendship. Let me now give you what I consider my chief 
law maxim, which I have formulated since the ** jural society : " 
Nullum jut sine officio^ nullum ojfleium sine jure^ — forgotten 
by despot and Rouge (they want nothing but rights)^ for- 
gotten by the slave who thinks he has nothing but duty or 
obligation. The lecture in which I inculcate the mutually 
integrating character of the ideas of Right and Duty, 
more than what Hamilton expressed bj^ Correlation, — I 
mean Intcrcomplction, — that lecture, I say, is headed Droit 
oblige, . • • 

TO BLUNTSCHLL 

New York, Aogiiit 21, 1868. 

• . • If Grant is elected I intend to write an open letter to 
his secretary of state — whose name, of course, is as yet un- 
known— on the necessity of bringing emigration and immi* 
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gration within the domain of international law by separate 
treaties. • . . My alignment would be as follows : — > 

Peaceful migration is a characteristic of our epoch. It is 
necessary* that nations should agree with each other by treaty 
to secure, — 

rint, Ifpulth on board ihd uhlpn. 

Second, Th(j prohiiiitiou of transporting criminals or pau- 

Third. The ap|K>intment of international officials at the 
chief seaports. 

Fourth. Good treatment of immigrants. 

Can you not write something important on this subject? I 
wi&li to malvc my letter brief and good. No doubt, one of 
tlic greatest achievements of civilization is the fact that a 
stranger is no longer the host it of antiquity. . . . What has 
become of Von Mohl? Is he for German unity or against it? 
I should like to send him my essay on ** Nationalism " as 
a visiting card. If you have the opportunity- please to ad- 
vise some bright young man to compile chronological, or per- 
haps synohronical, tables of international law, and to publish 
them. There need be no more than four or five, in small 
quarto, in German and French, — or, better still, in German 
and English. . . . The arrangement in periods ought to be 
made by you, or some other competent Jurist, but it is an 
easy task. 

TO GENEUAL GARFIELD. 

New YonK, December 12, 1868. 

. . . You, gentlemen, may laugh, indeed, at the President's 
ilcssage. That is all very well ; but the serious philosophi- 
cal historian will be brought to the black line of despair by 
his desire to understand such a character, or to reconcile such 
elements as seem to brew in a man whom Tacitus perhaps 
would have characterized thus: a man possessing all that, 
boldness which ignorance and lack of shame rarely fail to pro- 
duce in persons of a low standard, being possessed of a keen 
love of theorizing and disputations, such as small minds are 
often troubled with as with an itching of the mind, — canning 
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as wcazcis arc, void of tcmi)crance, patriotism, and greatness 
of soul, and therefore most unfortunate, as all men are when 
their deformity is exhibited in a high place before all tlic peo- 
pie. But the guilt is ours, who, more like trifling boys than 
earnest men, elevated him to that dignity, for which nature had 
not intended him. Happy enough might he have ended his 
days had ho never exchanged the cross-legged seat for the 
curulc chair. 

TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

. New York, February 12, 1869. 

. • . Do not forget that time flies, and the census approaches, 
willy-nilly. • • . Thorwaldsen said to me, wlien I had warmly 
expressed my admiration of his Triumphal March of Alexan- 
der, ** Yes, and it would not have been half so gocKl had not 
Napoleon ordered it to be finished in six weeks." That is very 
well ; but a comprehensive bill is a very diflferent thing from 
a bas-relief. Hurried legislation always turns out |)Oorly. . . . 

TO PRIVY-COUNCILLOR BLUNTSCULL 

New York, March 27, 1809. 

• . . The application of Germans for all possible appoint- 
ments is at present enormous, the Jews among them being 
naturalh* in the majority. The German Jews in America gain 
in influence daily, being rich, intelligent, and educated, or at 
least seeking education. They read better books than the 
rest of the Germans, the lK>oksellers tell me. How does this 
happen ? I do not agree with you in what you say of the words 
Nation and People ( Volk), People has an ethnological signifi- 
cation ; at least the word does not comprehend the idea of a 
political organization, though this may be its meaning now 
with the English and French. Nation means a political unity 
of some kind; this at present is the most important signification 

of the word. 

Have you obser\'ed that in Spanish the word Personal' 
%$mo has been formed to express that form of government 
which aims at personal or individual worship, adoraUon, and 
iavoritlsm. Washington said : ** Influence ia not govern* 
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incnt." Some good, though it is little, may even come from 
Spain. . . . LalK>ulayc writes me that ho began his lecture, tlio 
first in a course delivered to a select society on public matters, 
with a translation of the first words of •• Nationalism." They 
wero loudly applauded. I am glad of this. The id(ia of tho 
existence of a democratic absolutism must become familiar to 
our race. • . • 

TO JUDGE TIIA/ER. 

New York. May 7, 1800. 

As to the article in the •• Law Review," 1 am unqualifiedly 
averse to Fiolirs idea of having a code of the law of nations 
drawn up, and tiien try to malce governments adopt it. They 
would not, and ought not to, adopt it. The strength, author- 
ity, and grandeur of the law of nations rests on, and consists 
in, the very fact that reason. Justice, equity, speak through 
men ''greater than he who takes a city" — single men, 
plain Grotius; and that nations, and even Congresses of 
Vienna, cannot avoid hearing, acknowledging, and quoting 
them. liut it has ever been, and is still, a favorite idea of 
mine that there should be a congress of from five to ten 
acknowledged jurists to settle a dozen or two of important 
yet unsettled i)oints — a private and boldly self-appointed 
congress, whose wliole autliority should rest on the inherent 
tnith and energ}' of their own proclama. That is the thing I 
should liave promoted with all m}' soul, could I have been 
sent di[)lomutically to Kuro{>e. It would have been the last 
work of my life. Some friends of mine, of weighty names, 
got up a letter to General Grant, a man inttt, telling him that 
I had been no laggard in the war, and that he might do worse 
than send me to Europe. I prize the letter highly. It is 
dear to me, though nothing may result from it — and nothing 
will. 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

NOTSMBBR 0, 1809. 

. . . NoUeste olltge. From early times I observed that in 
tho French Revolution people had alwaj's clamored for rights 
and never thought of duty ; that moro or less this is tho case 
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in all periods of agitation, and almost universally so in our 
own times and in our country. It is most dangerous in 
private as well as public life. In my ^^roliticul Ethics" I 
touched u})on tlie subject. The concept that ritjJU and obU^ 
ffoiian arc inter'completiug ideas became clearer and clearer 
in my mind. I mean something entirely dilTerent from Taley's 
and otlicrs* saying, that obligation is the corollary of right. 
In my Inaugural in Columbia College in 18«'>d I said again, 
what I had said before, and wliat occurred to my mind as 
early as when I sailed to Greece, in 1822, — tliat right and 
duty were like the St. Klnio*s flame in the Mediterranean. I 
was one the deck of our little schooner, when I observed a littlo 
flame at the end of the yard-ann. ** That is bad indeed," 
said the captain ; and then told mc that the flames (electrical 
lights) were called Castor and Pollux, or St. Elmo*s fire. 
If l)Oth ap[)eared at the same time it foretold a fine sailing; if 
only one appeared, foul weather was apprehended. Thought 
I, this is like riffht and dutif: lK>th together, and all is well; 
right alone, despotism, — duty alone, slavery. You see I con- 
sidernV/Af completing the idea of duty as vice versa; and I 
speak of duty in the poueuor of the right, not in the one on 
whom the claim is made — all right consisting in a claim 
U{>on another. You sec the importance of the word ifUer* 
eomplethiffj which I have chosen very carefully and after ask- 
ing advico of many friends. Now as to NMette oUige^ it 
used to be taken in two dilTerent senses. In ohlen times it 
meant: If nobility confers high rank and privileges uix>n you, 
do not forget that it imi>oses upon 3'ou obligations toward him 
who grants the privilege — toward the king. In later j'cars, 
preceding the French Revolution, it was turned the other way, 
and used in a philanthropic sense toward the vassals, or peas- 
ants. It meant: If I am a count, and have a count's priv- 
ileges above my inferiors, I have always obligations towards 
the inferiors. Men like Chateaubriand paraded it in this 
sense. I heard it first in my life when a schoolboy, at our 
dinner table ; I found it used by a person in discussion with 
my father, who defended the nobility. I bavo since met with 
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It ever 8o often. Its pithiness^ its bigh-mindedaess, its neat- 
ncss, all make an im[>rcssion. 

Pointed antithcHis has given currency to many a fallacy, 
bnt wo muHt not reject graceful antithesis on that account 
when it cxprcsnes a fundaioeutal truth of all ethics, an idea 
which cannot die. 

FROM HORATIO WOODMAN. 

Boston, January 9, 1870. 
Mr DEAR Doctor Lieuer, — I was ver}' glad to receive 
your note, and to have recalled to my mind that scene in the 
War Ollice ; but I sinceri-ly regret that I can only testify to 
the general correctness of your memory, without reinforcing 
it with my own. I did very wrong that very night, after my 
interviews with Mr. Stanton, — beginning in July, 18C2, and 
ending here last summer, — I did not write down minutely 
everytliing I could recall, !n totldem verbis. His first account 
of his early days as Kccretary ; of his gi\nng every aid to 
MeCIclhm; of his relueUinlly coming to the conclusion that 
AlcCk-Uun had no plan whatever, and tliat '' You must be 
what the Constitution and the laws make 3'ou, commander- 
in-chief yourself, and gird on the sword ;" of tiic President's 
turning pale and leaving him without a word, and his issuing 
at tlie n(*xt cabinet meeting the famous order for an advance, 
and placing McClellan in the field, — all tliis, taking half an 
hour, was simple, intense, dramatic, and was at my first 
interview with him alone. ... I thought when I read it, that 
the Union Ix;agnc preamble must be yours. I trust you will 
see it to be your strict duty to put your opinions, and espe- 
cially your memories, of Mr. Stanton, into some permanent 
form. As I get time, I mean to put mine into an ^' Atlantic 
Monthly " article. 

Do sta}' longer when you come again to this city, and let 
us talk over our memories of the great man. I take some 
pride to myself for writing, before I ever saw him, that be had 
^* the breadth and vision of a statesman, and the terrible 
earnestness and force of will of a Cromwellian.' 
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CIIAirrER XV. 

LKTXnn FUOM HON. IIAMII.TOK FIRIT. 

Fr.HHUAnr, 1870. 

My dear Doctor Lierer, — You will have received, or 
will receive, a letter from the commissioners umler the Mex- 
ican-Convention for Settling Claims, announcing your selection 
as the umpire under the treaty. I earnestly hope that it may 
be consistent with your views and your engagements to accept 
the position — and in this the President unites. . . . Mr. Mar- 
cscnl agreed to unite with me in nominating you, and tho 
commissioners have very cordially adopted our nomination. 
• . . 1 enclose a copy of the Convention. It will afford much 
pleasure to the IVcsident, as well as to myself, to hear that 
3'ou accept the important trust of this umpirage. 

TO SECRETARY FISH. 

New York, February 6, 1870. 

My dear Mr. Secretary, — After verj- earnest reflection 
I have come to the conclusion to decline, resjKctfully and 
even gratefulh', the offer of the umpireship. I' am sorry that 
my unbiassed judgment has led roc to this decision, for I 
have myself written on the importance of umpires nol being 
monarchs or governments, — remarks which Bluntschli has 
incorporated in his code of the law of nations. . • • 

Have the goodness to send the accompanying to the com* 
missioocrs. 

TO SECRETARY FISH. 
{Cof{fidaUial.) 

New York, March 2, 1870. 

Mr DEAR Mr. Secbetart of State, — Aboot'a week ago 
Mr. Morescal, Minister of Mexico, called on me, and then 
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only learned that I had declined serving as umplro. IIo pro- 
fessed great disappointment and desired to know the reason. 
I told him that, if he would take tny explanation not in the 
spirit of dissatisfuclion but simply as a statement of fact, the 
passage in the treaty, according to which the utnpiro should 
receive C()mp(>iiHation according to tho opinion of the com- 
niiMHioniTM, placed tho umpire In an un<lignincd position, 
wlilch niiglit actually lead to a discusMlon ahout fees. The 
point being one of delicacy, I asked, in the eonndenco 
of fricndhliip, my honored friend Horace Binney (ninety -ono 
years old), who wrote me that m}* objections or doubts wcro 
not unreasonable, and seemed to him natural. Mr. Marescal 
said he had tliought that the compensation of the umpire was 
to be settled by the two governments, and that 3*ou and ho 
could certainly arrange this matter* I replied that the treaty 
could certainly not be changed, but that if it could be dis- 
tinclly under.sto(id that virtually the two governments — that 
is U) say, you and he — were to seltle the compensation, and 
If no objection were made to my acceptance of the umpireship 
after having declined it, 1 would accept the honorable olfer. 
I l>eggcd the Mexican Minister to communicate this whole 
conversation to you. 

Yesterday I had a letter from Mr. Marcscal, sending mo 
back my declining letter, and informing me that he had writ- 
ten to his government that I had accepted. 

Now please write to me how matters stand. You have 
shown yourself to me once before in the simplicity of rcul 
friendship. Tell me now whether the objectionable poiat 
concerning the umpireship shall bo virtually removed, and 
that I may count u[)on 3'ou and Mr. Marescal virtually, if not 
formally, settling the compensation of the umpire. 

If you say it will, I shall indeed return my Orst letter of 
resignation to the commissioners, but along with it a counter 
letter. This at least seems to me the best way, and most 
agreeing with facts. 

P.S« — Just before closing my letter to you» I received 
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from the secretary of the commissioners a paper to be signed 
b}* myself, accepting the iimpircship. All this most wait j'our 
reply to me. 

TO SECRETARY FISH. 

Nkw York fno date). 

I have this moment your weight}* letter of June 10, and 
desire now only to ask you how, in cases of necessity or when 
it may api)oar desirable for whatever reason, I may be sure 
that confidential letters reach you alone. . . . This is a subject 
which, you may remember from memoirs, has frequently puz- 
zled pco[>K!*8 invention, — the problem being, how can kings 
or prime minihtcrs be safely reached in strict confidence? 

I recollect that Stanton — I can never mention his name 
without calling him our great war minister — when I onco 
asked him how I might manage that letters might reach him 
personally, promptly said, •* Not by writing private outside, 
for in tliat cose the letter is sure to be opened before I see 

• • • • 

TO SECRETARY FISH. 

New York, April 8, 1870. 

... Is there no hope that the whole immigration business 
may be made a national affair? The fact that most imroi* 
grants land in New York does not concern the State of New 
York alone. Kapp has repeatedly told me that you were the 
only statesman he knew who had made himself well acquainted 
with immigration (when you were senator). Can 3*ou not do 
something toward tlie establishment of a National Board of 
Immigration, now when you arc our Secretary of State ? The 
subject is ver}', very important. Cannot the President be 
directly interested in the matter? Please do not misunder- 
stand mc. I am not of Mr. Seward's opinion, that immi- 
gration should bo favored and promoted by the national 
government. It is quite large enough, — I think, too much 
80. But what I would maintain, hien arretiy bien precise^ is 
that since this peaceful migration of nationa characterizes the 
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period wc livo in, whether wo will or not, it is our duty to 
put it under national sway and regulation in every re- 
spect, morally and physically, — not, indeed, bj' some two 
or three hastily passed laws, but by the establishment of 
a national board, spanning, in its action, from tlic Germans 
and Irish in New York to the Chinese and Japanese in San 
Francisco. • • • 

P. S.— A National Boaixl of Immigration ought not to 
cost a cent to the nation. By the payment of a trifling sum 
for each immigrant an abundant sum might bo raised, per- 
fectly just and equitable in its character. 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

Nbw Yoek, July 22, 1870. 

• 

Your noble letter of the 18th, m}' dear friend, gives entirely 
my own views, except always as to tho Latin and Teutonic 
races. Tliat Latin race is a professional error, clutched 
indeed by IJonaparto as a very serviceable thing. lie clings 
to tlie idea of the Roman universal monarchy, and, if that bo 
impossible, to the idea of French predominance and leader- 
ship ; while the Cis-Caucasian race has risen to the far higher 
idea of a commonwealth of leading nations under tho o^gis 
of tlie comprehensive law of nations. Cffisarism ! Have wo 
not got beyond the Caligulas and Ileliogabaluses yd? . • . 
Docs it not strike you that Napoleon nuist feel very insecure 
on his seat, to drive tho French into this war? Tho Mexican 
fiasco has never been forgotten, — and the lato elections, which 
forced him to adopt at least tho semblance of that derided, 
despised bicameral S3*stem, and to give up the '' Na|)oleonio 
Idea." So he falls back on the Rhino. Walking, in 1844, 
in the garden of tho Tuilcries with Do Tocqueville, I said : 
** Do Tocque\ille, tell mo candidly, is that presumptuous 
idea of the left bank of tho Rhine still alivo in Franco?" lie 
promptly said, grasping m}' hand: ^^Mj* dear Liobor, there 
is not a single person in Franco who believes hi it, or thinks 
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of it at present." By the wa}', it was in the same garden, 
in 1851, that he said to me, **Not one third of the French 
believe him to be tl)e sou of his pretended fatlier,'* which was 
confirmed by a young Frenchman sent to me with letters a 
week or so ago, — a man not in favor with Na|x)leon III. 
How clever he must be ! IJut people can do so much if they 
only resolve not to shrink from crime and infamy. I am 
writing at random, for my ver}* soul is filled with one thought, 
one feelins: — German v! I fear most the French fleet land- 
ing troops at Hamburg or Bremen while we have to fight 
the bulk of the arm}' near the Rhine. . . . 

Prevost Paradol's suicide is doubtless owing to psychologi- 
cal reasons as well as to physical. In m}* room in the Kbbitt 
House my thermometer stood all night, from Saturday even- 
ing to Sunday morning, 07^ Fahrenheit^ It was fearful. . . . 

TO PROFESSOR BLUXTSCHLL 

August 21, 1870. 

. . . Wlien you thank God that you have lived to see this 
rising or resuscitation of Germany, 3'ou can imagine what 
must be my feelings. We will sing i^ still louder Te Denm 
when the German nation places the imperial crown on Wil- 
liam's head. It is the first step which should be taken after 
all the bloodshed is at an end. William I., Em|)oror of the 
Germans! It does not sound badl}*, but should never bo 
made a condition of peace. The telegraph m.ikes one nen'ous. 
It is exciting to read on the blackboard of the newspaper 
publishers : *^ This morning a battle began near Metz which 
will probabl}' be serious and important." I should not won- 
der if we get the news from the battle-field quite as soon as 
3'ou do. Do not in these weight}* daj's forget your friend. 
Wo have become acquainted so late in life that we must 
make up in warmth of friendahip for the years we have 
lost . • • 
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TO SECnETARY FISH. 

New York, October 8, 1870. 
Mt dear Sir, — Some claj-s ngo the •* New York Tribune 
contained nn article, a cohunn long, in which it was said that 
the *• Villc do Paris" was loaded with rifles, &c., sold by the 
United States armories, or received from them, and destined, 
of course, for France. A description of how these bargains arc 
made was given. This account has occupied m}* mind ever 
since. If it be true tliat the government of the United States, 
directly or in<lirectly, sold or handed over arms to the French, 
it will be a very serious impediment in all our "Alabama" 
transactions, not to speak of the fact that it will be deplored 
by all who love a loft}', and, for this very reason, a ti'uly 
practical law of nations. If, on the other hand, the account 
in the ''Tribune" is not tnie, my anxiety will show 3'ou that 
somewhere a semi-ofTicial contradiction ought promptly to bo 
given ; or has it already been done? I have not seen such. 
If I had any influence whatever, which I am aware I have 
not, I should strive to induce Congress to pass a law prohib- 
.iling the sale of contraband of war to belligerents with whom 
the United States is on terms of amity, tlic recent declara- 
tion of l/ord UuRscll to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Wofild such a subject be fitting in the President's Message? 
I think it would. Otljer nations ought to Imj induced to do the 
same, (iermany and, I think, England would be persuaded. 
You recollect when France sold us arms, it was done through 
Beaumarchais. The French government, which. was very 
hostile to England, did not openly sell arms to us. Our 
government is not hostile to German}*. 

The difldculty of defining contraband of war lies chiefly in 
the fact that it Is what mathematicians call a variabie, owing 
to the changes of the appliances of war, and the progress of 
neighborliness among nations. The Roman law prohibited 
the carrying of arms and provisions to barbarians. I think 
contraband of war may be defined thus : contraband of war 
is evcr)'thing, animate or inanimate, deemed at the time 
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Dcccssar}' for the commission of acts of hostility between 
lx*lligcrcnts on sea or land, or for the direct pursuit of 
tlic war in general, plainl}' destined for a belligerent, or found 
on its way to one of the warfariug powers. • It consists 
therefore : — 

Ist. In arms offensive and defensive, in part or entire ; in 
men-of war, or war-ships, gunboats, d;c. ; and in ammunition 
in every form and stage of perfection. 

2d, In all those materials or commoilities indispensable for 
the direct pursuit of war at the time, such as horses or mules 
in numl)crs indicating their martial destination ; coal in sufll- 
cicnt quantity for steam fleets ; metal for projectiles, whether 
lead or iron, and for the casting of artillery pieces ; cordage 
for navies, saltpetre for gunpowder, &c. 

Sd, In thoso things which, though not used directly*, for 
acts of hostility, arc nevertheless only used for martial ends, 
such as tents, knapsacks, and military harness. 

But contraband of war does not consist in material of 
universal sustenance or of common comfort and ncccssitj*, 
although they are especially used, and in exceptional]}' largo 
quantities in war, — nor in those materials which arc used for 
the alleviation of bodily harm and suffering inflicted by war. 
' Flour, beef, cloth not made up in uniforms, leather, boots 
and shoes, shirts and drawers, cotton, drugs, hospital furni- 
ture and surgical instiiiments, as well as ambulances for uso 
in battle, disinfecting materials, — these and similar pro- 
ducts and materials are not contraband of war. This is my 
deflnition, not ** having heard the argument on both sides." 
I lay awake last night and thought of the unfortunate sale of 
arms by the United States, and then of the skittish definition 
of contraband of war. . • . 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

October 28, 1870. 

Mt deab Judge, — I hare been quite ill, and rose again 
the very hour of the day, the 24th October, when, sixty 
four years ago, I was lying in the window looking at the 
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French marching into IkTlin, — bo attracted by the sight that 
I could not move, and ho grif:ved at the disgrace that I sobbed 
aloud. I was but tiix years old when thus receiving my patri- 
otic consecration. • . . To-day, the 28th, Columbus landed at 
Cuba, — so much fory^/ti / and ^'esU^rday Metz surrendered, — 
so much for me. • . • IVople here make an entire mistake when 
they uHcribe the desire for Alsace and a portion of Lorraine 
to Kismarck or King William. It has Ijccomc the united and 
pressing call of the entire nation, high and low, — a calm, 
resolute, unswerving demand. ^^ Let the western slope of 
the Vosges be the glacis of our fortress against you/' Pro- 
fessors of the universities, civilians and soldiers, judges and 
farmers, all give this answer to the exquisite French demand 
for natural frontiers. ... 

TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCIILL 

NOTEMBEB b, 1870. 

I send you an ** Evening Post" containing a communica- 
tion of " Amcricus" (myself). You will see that Br3'ant, in 
the same number, attempts fo guillotine me ; but I think my 
head is firm yet. Have you read Laugel's article? . . . The 
6im[>]e qucrstion is, do the Germans want Alsaco and Lor- 
raine? If they do, they have the right to keep them. I do 
not see wh}' nc»t. I have repeatedly told my friends here 
that tlie Alsace question is no longer a Bismarck question, — 
perhaps never was. At any rate, the whole German nation 
presHi's like a donse phalanx for that object, — Bismarck or 
no Bismarck, William or no William. My wife has l)een 
very busy with the fair for the wounded, and made about 
fifteen hundred dollars by the sale of books. Before you 
receive this letter 3'ou will have heard that we have cleared 
some sixtv-five thousand dollars. The French fair is now 
commencing and will probably be much more successful. 
'*l8 not France a Republic? Dear, poor France! Is not 
Paris our paradise?" All right I But do you, on the other 
side, hold fast to Alsace and Lorraine* and, if possible, to 
Luxemburg. . . • 

2S . 
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TO GEORGE TICKXOR. 
New York, 48 East 84th Street, Norember 6, 1870. 

Mt dear Sir, — The Roman way of addressing a letter, 
which I have always preferred to ours, would have in this 
case tlic additional advantage of telling you whose handwrit- 
ing, long forgotten by ypu, this is : Francii Lieber to George 
Ticknor, 

Do 3'ou rcracmber that a long time ago — not in the ich- 
thyosaurus time, but in the encyclopedic period at any rate 
— you dircctetl my attention to a book just then (I mean in 
*29 or '30) pubHshcd, giving the literal translation of trials 
of the Inquisition, picked up by the American consul, I think, 
in Barcelona? I remember the book perfectly well, — a thin 
octavo ; the first trial was tliat of a poor tinker accused of 
having eaten brawn on a Friday. I have the l)ook, but I can- 
not find it. In a world of my devising there should grow for 
each resi>cctable man of sixty a secretary and a fine saddle- 
horse ; but the world happens not to be of my formation, and 
I fl}- to you, begging you to have the goodness of writing to 
me the title of that book. The witch-trials and the Holy 
Oflilce, elaborated and developwl by our own Cis-Caucasian 
race with the African slave-trade, arc perhaps the foulest 
stains in nil history — Arj'an and not Arj-an. But we had 
better stop when we come to the botches of our race. Our 
very Wst regards to Mrs. Ti(rknor. I trust that you both 
enjoy fairly goo<l health. Please do not address your answer, 
which 1 anticipate with pleasure, to Columbia College ; I have 
long loft it, and am now in the Law School ; but simply ad- 
dress the letter according to the dat43 at the head of this note. 
Do not call me Professor. 

You used to like a good anecdote ; let me fill the remain- 
ing place with one. Last year, previous to the inauguration 
of IIumlx>ldt'8 bust in Central Park, and when it was an- 
noanced in the papers that I should deliver the German speech, 
a ftiend of mine was thus addressed, in the car from Orange, 
by A car aoqaaiatanoe who pointed to my name in the paper i 
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**Don*t yoa think it remarkable, sir, that a man like Dr. 
Licbcr should publicly speak for that Ilelmboldt and his 
Buchu? Ilelmboldt most pay him a thundering price, — 
that I know." 

TO MRS. GEORGE TICKNOR. 

New York, Kovcmber 17, 1870. 

Mt dear Mrs. Ticrkor, — It is very odd that almost at 
the very moment I received your kind letter I recovered the 
sought-for book in m}* library. The title is ** Records of the 
Spanish Inquisition," translated from original manuscripts, 
Boston, Samuel G. Goodrich ; and on the fly-leaf arc these 
wortls, written by myself: "Mr. George Ticknor tells me 
that this work was published by Mr. KettcU of Boston from 
the manuscript proeettet which the United States Consul, Mr. 
Thorndikc, at Barcelona, saved when, during the revolution, 
the archives of the Inquisition were destroj'cd. Mr. Thorn- 
dike sent a whole boxful to Boston, and Mr. Ticknor owns 
some of the processes given in this book. Kverj-thing given 
in this book is authentic. .Boston, April, 1831. F. Lifjier." 

You see my Knglibh, at least at the beginning, is not j'ct 
thoroughl}' idiomatic. I remember now that Mr. Ticknor 
told me at the time that the archives were sometimes thrown 
into the street, and some of the trials were picked up. I think 
that he told me this in the law-book shop of Little & Brown. 
Do not think that I have a wonderful memory ; I have not, 
by any means ; but things sometimes most indifferent make, 
for reasons unknown to me, at times, indelible impressions 
on my mind. Niebuhr said to me that he could not forget 
anything he ever knew, and that the little he ever knew of 
Hebrew was, to his anno^'ance, as fresh in his mind as when 
ho first learned it. lie said — although in another sense^ 
*— with the groat poet ** That I could but forgot I " • • • 
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TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

December 10, 1870. 
. . . Yes, I had three wounds, — one through the neck at 
Waterloo. 1 was liflcon years old and, being a volunteer, 
had the right of ehoosing my regiment. I selected the regi- 
ment nearest to the frontier and surest to get into the light. It 
was a famous regiment, Ijearing an honorable name, — formed 
in the fortress of Colberg, by the famous Schill, of the rem- 
nants of other regiments after the disaster at Jena, and held 
that fortress when all other plaees surrendered. In battle 
the cry used to be ** Follow, Colbergers ! " or '* Stead} , Col- 
In.M'g ! " At Ligny, June IC, our company of one hundred left 
'but nineteen men after the (l<]cht. I have in mv librarv the his- 
tory of the Kegiment Colberg. People used to wonder how I, 
u Derlin l)uy, came into a Pommeranian regiment. As 1 said, 
my brotluT and I selected it 1>ecause it was stationed nearest 
to tlie frontier. Enough of Ligny and Waterloo, and if you 
remember me as the wounded Waterloo lad, do not forget mo 
as the mature man who has fonnulate<l wh.'\t he considers the 
basis of nil freedom and earnest right in the motto : No Rights 
without its Duties ; no Duty without its Kights. It excludes 
all slaver}- and all demo<'ratic absolutism, — the liberty wor- 
shipiK'd l)y our Democrats and by tlie French so-called Re- 
publicans. . . . There will be something of mine in the next 
*' Nation." At least I send a paper on France and Germany 
to the editor. ... I am much occupied with Xeutralify. My 
view and my wish is that nations should define contraband of 
tear, and pass laws against the sale of contraband of war to 
belligerents. I have suggested something of the kind to be 
mentioned in the President's ^lessage ; but then, few, I fear, 
think as I do. Nevertheless, I am decided on this point, and 
am conscious that I know a thing or two on the subject. • . . 
As to my Waterloo period. I was lying on the battle-field one 
night and nearly two days, the clogged blood scmng as a 
bandage, and Rufus Choate used to say that I was picked up 
for the exclusive purpose of being shipped to America, there 
to write my ** Political Ethics." • • • 
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December 14, 1870. 
. • . Arc you not all extravagant in tbc postage business, 
^ Sumner in wishing to rcilucc it to one cent, the represent- 
atives iu stopping all franking? Must not an American rep- 
reseutative keep up a eorresiK>nc1enee with his constituents? 
1 wish myself the postage moderated ; but wh}' not attack far 
worse things; and, first of all, the nefarious, shameless public 
printuig? Look into any old-pai>er shop in New York. The 
first thing you see is a set of Congress documente, bound and 
new. Adopt the English plan. One copy of public docu- 
ments to each member of Congress, — the rest to be sold at 
cost price, and a catalogue, with the price, published by 
Congress in the journals. . . . We are going very fast, but 
not up hill. What does this St. Domingo affair mean, if not 
that certain speculators want to pull the nose of the nation? 
As if wc had not negroes and Catholics enough already I 

TO JUDGK THAYER. 

jATtUAtLT 10,1871. 

Despite the fearful cold, my dear friend, I must thank you 
for your address. I have read it with the dee|>est interest. 
There i-s a pleasing space between the day when the memlxir 
of Confess, with his zealous gaiters, came to my ofllcc In 
Washington, and this day, when I reccrived your discourse. 
You mention Magna Charta ; this evening, through night and 
cold, I shall lecture on that old thing. I maintain that Eng- 
land distinguishes herself above all other nations by three 
great facts : by Magna Charta ; by the development of the 
bicameral system and her glorious revolution t and by the 
fact that England is the only country in the whole world 
whose national dishes are not a nuisance. Roast beef and 
plum pudding, — what manly, resolute, and savory institu- 
tions ! What nastiriesses are olla podrida and polenta, saur- 
kraut and porridge, and Danish grit and Russian herring, and 
bacon and beans, and the Southern bacon and greens I Pilaa 
is good, indeed, but it belongs to all Asia, and macaroni only 
to part of Italy. • • • 
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jANUAIir 12. 

Considering the library of Congress our National Library, 
— which name it ouglit to bear — I always take care to send 
a copy of my pamphlets, &c., to the librarian. Will you not 
do the same with your Address? You will be much criticised 
for calling my little Code, among other things, ** beautiful," 
but I thank you for the expression. Head the letter of your 
** venerable and learned friend." I am no chicken, but what 
makes the people call me, all at once, venerable? I believe 
the reason is that, somehow, it has been mentioned of lato 
that I am a Waterloo man ; and Waterloo is very much, 
with most of you youngsters, close to Marathon, or there- 
about, in chronolog}*. 

Addendum to my lecture on the robust institutions of roast 
beef and plum pudding : Two Hungarians, students in the 
law school, came to me and protested very respectfully but 
earnestly that there were two Hungarian dishes, the one 
called puchhpncksh^ or something of the kind, and the other 
not better, but most delicious. I told them that I felt free, 
like a Titan, for I had boldly forsworn allegiance to saur- 
kraut, and I did not believe in pucUhpacksh, 

• 

TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

Januart 28, 1871. 
. . . The American people are tinctured with a Russo- 
mahia. I am not, but I always rememl)er this day, the 28th 
of January, with a warm heart, since this day, in 1858, serf- 
dom was abolished in the Russian crown-estates. 



I 



Javuart 80. 

• . . You did not understand me regarding the question 
whether the annexation of Alsace to Germany requires a so- 
called piebiiciium, I have stated, a long time ago, that the 
Americans have never put any of the five great extensions to 
the people's vote. That of Louisiana is the most striking 
case of all, I now say that I regret not having thought of 
the District of Columbia, when, in 17D0, Mar}iandcrs and 
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Virginians wcro cut off from their States, and certainly do- 
privc'd of tticir right of representation, without their being 
Ottked. I do not 8[)ealc of thb as a bad case or a good one. 
I simply 8i)culi of the fuct that the Americans, so soon after 
tlicir struggle for representation, for nationality, ^c, did this 
thing. I want no pi-oof on my side, I am quite clear in tho 
matter ; but I show how poor appear those Americans who 
are whining for noble France, and almost fall into the French 
brutality of declaring the present war a war ofracei, 

TO SECRETARY FISU. 

K£w York, February 23, 1871. 

My DEAR Sir, — Hardly had I sent my letter of yestcrdaj* 
to you when one from Bluntschli was handed to mc. It is a 
most interesting one, concerning the war, the effects, the 
conditions of peace, &c., but I will give you simply the last 
linos, — not because important, but because interesting as ar- 
riving at this very moment when you telegraph to me about tho 
'* Alabama" and lUuntHchli. He concludes his letter thus : 
** To my joy I learn tliat my proposition in tho * Alabama ' 
affair has been fairly received in America as well as in Eng- 
land, and tliat there is really hope that the dilQcuIty will bo 
settled as manly nations ought to settle tilings. That would 
be splendid J** 

I translate with splendid a regular student word into which 
the old professor falls, and which 'shows his deep feeling. 
The word is what tho English joUy would be if raised to 
iuUxmity, 

May you all — Americans and English^ — meet in a spirit 
which will warm your hearts, so that all mankind feels a boy- 
ish gladness, and calls out at your way of settlement, '' That's 
jolly 1" 

Thus writes the old university man and grave jurist to his 
college boss and the prime minister of his country* 
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TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

March 14. 1871. 
. . • My wife read to mc your ** Life of General 'i'liomas," 
late last eveniog, when 1 returned from the law school. It 
did mc good to bear the life of a man, in this time of greed 
and grimace. Tlic last time I saw General Thomas it was 
in the park opix)sitc the White House. I told him how highly 
wc honored him for his fidelity to America al)ove his State. 
lie took it like a man, not disdaining the candid praise, 
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March 20, 1871. 

.... If I knew how to contrive it, I would let 3'ou read my 
umpire decision on a case turning upon the question whether 
an alien, having made oath that lie intends to become a citi- 
zen of the United States, is in any sense a citizen of the 
United States. The question is important and dillicult, and 
I have decided it with the double interest of a naturalized 
citizen and truthful Jurist. • • . 

TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCIILI. 

March 21» 1871. 

WTierc shall I find the whole history of a de jure and de 
facto government distinctly* given? — I do not mean thor- 
oughly or philosopbicall}'. The subject has l>ecome simple 
and clear to all men that governments are nothing more than 
the agents of society, and not primary and substantive insti- 
tutions ; but cases are ))ut to me where the question has to be 
decided whether 3Ia\imiUan*s government was de facto^ — I 
do not mean in a geographical sense, but in relation to the 
existing laws. 

I am invited to dine to-morrow at the German Consnl- 
Generars, to celebrate Em|)eror William's birthday. So 
times have changed. I was born in a house No. 17 Breite 
Strasse, Berlin. Opposite to it was a pump, into which, on 
18th March, 1848, a bomlishell was shot. The Berlin boys 
wrote over thb at once, **To my dear Bcrlincn/' It was 
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on Iho day when tlic king fliul queen, now made emperor 
M\i\ cmprcHH, were forced to fly to Kngliiml. How AVilliam 
wiiH then dcMplHed ! Yen, lliii(!tf ehuiige. Murk the up and 
down in politic* during my Hfo »ince 1800. WImt curvca 
and windings! No hnakc has wade buch maxima and 
minima in iU »cri>entiue courbo; and where arc wo now? 
Where? ... 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

IklARCB 26, 1871. 

. , . Darwinism ib, to my mind and my taste, wayward and 
repulbive dogmatism, an<l unintelligible besides. I should 
like to see the Darwinian who can tell me what he thinks 
gelection is. An action without agent? The most remark- 
able thing is that these people — Darwin, Buchncr, &c. — 
not only prove to you that your great-grandmother was a 
hideous gorilla, but thoy do it with enthusiasm, and treat 
you almost like a hcretio if you will not agree with their 
flimsy and visionary materialism. Give me, rather, the cos- 
mogony of the unethical Greek mythology. ... 

I hear from Washington that the purchase of Domingo is 
impossible. I hope so ; but who knows? More negroes, — 
but we have negroes enough ; more Catholics, — but wc have 
Catholics enough; more land, — but wc have land enough; 
more debt, — but we have debt enough ; more corruption, — 
but we have corruption enough. And not one redeeming 
quality ! The whole idea of sending a few men to look at 
the island, and determine whether wc ought to take it, was 
grotesque. I am reading a sketch of the first French Revo- 
lution ; present events furnish us with a linng commentary. 
Do the same ; it is lively reading. A wine merchant, an as- 
siduous attendant of my course on the. Constitution, showed 
mc the other day a letter — the first he had received — 
from a correspondent at Epemay, a Frenchman and wine 
merchant. lie writes that they had Prussians in the place 
for two months, and that they behaved admirably. They 
made, of coursOf requisitions ; but not a private thing, not 
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a bottle of champagne, was touched. Victorious soldiers, 
knowing that there are the richest vaults of classical wine, 
abstaining from asking for a bottle, except what they paid 
for, — it s^M^aks wonderfully well for German discipline. • . • 

TO 8ECRETAKY FISIL 

New York, April 25, 1871. 

When a few minutes ago I was searching for a pamphlet, 
my letter to William C, Preston on International Copyright 
fell into my hands. A thought flashed tlirough my mincl, — 
or ralhc r a pang shot through my heart. Could that subject 
— more inii)ortant than all the fisheries — have been settled 
by the High Commission ! 

I have always thought that this subject ought to be settled 
bj* treaty rather than in any other wa}*. Have 3'ou ever read 
my letter to Senator Preston — a dear friend of mine? It is 
in the Congress Library, and is not bad, indeed. Do 3'ou 
smile at my self-laudation? It was published in 1840, so it 
is like the work of quite another person. The Protectionists 
are vehementl}- against international copyright ; Care}' raves 
against it, and a certain member of Congress, in the first 
Congress under President Lincoln, spoke of the necessity of 
protecting American mind I Well may we shudder. 

You have many things on 3*our hands, but it would not bo 
ungraceful to your $ecreteriate\ could 3'ou promote the mod- 
em law of nations in this particular. Y'ou have read Arthur 
Ilelps's eulogy on Lord Clarendon ; it seems to mc that, had 
he lived, be would have put this Just above the Fishery 
Question. • • • 

TO JUDGE THAYER. 

New York, April 28. 1871. 

... I have heard no ramor of the High Commissioners 
having adopted Bluntschli's views, nor do I believe it. If I 
had been asked, I should have tried to draw international 
copyright, and emigration and bDmigration, within the treaty* 
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Have you CTcr read my letter to Senator Preston, published 
ill 1810, on Intcniatioual Copy light? I glanced at it a fcir 
days ago, and was very much pleased. You smilo at this 
observation? I once stood with the famous Mrs. Ilerz, tho 
Plato friend and student of Schleiennacher, when sho was 
quite old, before her own portrait, taken when she was 
young. Sho looked silehtl}' at the pictui*c for some time, and 
then said, '* She was very beautiful ! " I had just i-c turned 
IVom Rome and Niebuhr and Greece ; the waves of my soul 
were short and ^* boiling,'* and this saying touched mo much. 
I wish you could read the whole of Dullinger's letter to the 
Archbishop of Muuich. It is most profound, and ought to 
bo translated m exUiiso ; but I fear it will not be done. 

TO PROFESSOR BLUXTSCIILL 

New Yoek, May 23, 1871. 

[Tho following cutting from the Xcw York ''Evening 
Post" was pa.sted on the original letter] : — 

TlIK PllESUYTKRIAX SyNOD. 

A strange view of the French Civil War, 

Philadelphia, May 22. — In tho Presbyterian Reformed 
Synod to-day, among tho resolutions adopted was tho following: 
** That the present condition of France in general, as desolated by 
storm of war, and of the city of Paris in particular, as now drenched 
by the blood of her own citizens, U a righteous retribution for the 
martyrdoms of St. Bartliolomew's Day, and the tangible fulfilment 
of the Divine promise to the Church, * That no weaix}n that is 
formed against thee shall prosper.* ** A committee was appointed 
to prepare a programme of exercises to oommemorate the tri-ceu- 
tenary in the year 1872. 

I found this yeftterd.ay in one of onr newspapers. Priestly 
arrogance like this is offensive to every one ; still, the atten« 
tion is aroused by such a declaration, and it is well that men 
should not wholly forget events like the butchery of the Prot- 
estants. A few days ago the mob of Paris pulled down the 
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column of Napoleon. I do not believe in a ^* spirit of the peo- 
ple," per «<?, existing as a thing in itself, apart from the people, 
and I consider llegcFs ** spirit of history," as an indepen* 
dent, separate entity, to be nonsense ; yet, the manner in 
which the tables have been turned is not without significance. 
Napoleon's statue destroyed by Frenchmen I The canaille 
may have done it, — still, there was a time when he was wor- 
shipped by that canaille. Who, in 1830 or '35, would have 
believed that the Bonapartes would ever again come into 
power, and that parliamentary government would become a 
subject of ridicule? Who again, in 1850 or '60, would have 
thought that the Vcndume column would be razed to the 
j;round by Frenchmen? And what will come next? . • • 
This is the day of Savonarola's death, or rather his libera- 
tion. . . . Perhaps the senate will adopt the treaty ' to-day. 
I shall send this letter when the fate of the latter boa been 
decided. I shall dine with the High Commissioner. • • . 

Mat 26, 1871. 
And what now? The smoke of burning Paris, and our 
thanks that the senate has adopted the treaty of peace with 
Ilngland, rise to heaven together ; the one to record in history 
the perverse craze of France, the other to note a distinct ad- 
vance in the history of international comity. . . . Jacqnemyns 
has written another letter to the ** Evening Post," in which 
he describes the French as he found them in Paris. They 
would not acknowledge their defeat. So, when I went to 
Greece by way of France, a few years alter Waterloo, the 
French always insisted that Naix>leon was not beaten by the 
enemy at Waterloo, but that treason caused the defeat. This 
they maintained especially when they heard that I was a 
Prussian, and had taken part in the battle. A Frenchman, 
though agreeable and polite in ordinary life, Is nevertheless 
eminently ungcnUemanly and cruel as soon as his boundless 
vanity haa been iiyarod. I use the term erutl^ and it is a 

> Of WMliingtoD. 
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fact that no bistoty is more bloodstained than that of France^ 
and that Frenchmen ap|)ear to enjoy tlio revelling in blood as 
dogs when they have at last caught their long-chased prey. 
I have Just read of the murder uf the Archbishop of roris, 
and of filly priests. Why? There was nothing to revenge. 
. . . But we are all in fault ; not, indeed, you and I, — but the 
world in general is ever ready to forgive and extol the French, 
and even calls a grimace-muker like Victor Hugo a genius. 
Farewell and write soon, letting me know, in three or four 
lines, bow ^eufchatel was ceded to Switzerland. Did the 
[people vote on the question? I desire only the merest 
outline. 

TO FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 

New York, July 10. 1871. 

I have not yet thanked you for your *' Principien dcr 
Politik," which I have read with the greatest interest. It was 
ycry kind of you to tliink of me. In America, where so mucb 
has gone wrong while in Germany so many glorious changes 
have taken place, we have at least closed a treaty w^ith Eng- 
land which forms the beginning of a new period in the law of 
nations. It has become more necessary than ever to write a 
brief work of a thorough and healthy nature on international 
arbitration, in the spirit of pure justice. "Will a German 
writer do this? I constantly feel the necessity of such a 
work in m}* duties as umpire between the United States and 
Mexico. 

You will receive herewith the fourteenth report of the Cen- 
tral Park Commission. It contains my speech on Alexander 
von Humboldt, which I delivered two years ago. In its present 
garb it is the best thing I have ever done in this line, which, 
of course, does not prove it to be good ; but, whether good or 
only passable, I should like it to appear In my fatherland. Is 
it too late? IIuml)oldt does not pass away, — and, besides, 
the oflflcial report has only Just been published. I doubt, 
however, whether so soon aflcr the proud entry of the em- 
peror and bis conquering army, a Berlin citizen would care 
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for anything of the kind. Still, I thought I would attempt 
it for the following reasons: the speech is in memory of 
the most distinguished son of IJerlin ; the bust we have 
l)laeed in the Park was made in Uerlin, and is excellent; and 
1, a native of Berlin, might have justly taken my place on one 
of the benches at the Brandenburg gate, where the old men 
who fought at Leipzig and Belle Alliance were seated, to 
whom the emperor 8i>okc so kindly. Yes, my dear sir, I 
fought at WaU^rloo, and was afterwaitls expatriated because I 
was enthusiastic for the same ideas which William now sym- 
bolizcs and npi-esents on his entrance into Berlin. . . . God 
bless Gennany 1 The future histoiy- of mankind and humanity 
stand in need of her. . . . 

RECOLLECTION'S OF JOSEPH BOXAPAUTE, FROM A 

LETTER TO MR. McKLV. 

• AcouBT 17, 1871. 

Joseph Bonaparte was a very affable man. He like<l to 
tell occurrences, walking up and down after dinner. One 
da3% having come to talk of the Inquisition and Llorente, he 
said to me : ** Llorente was my chaplain ; he was a liberal 
priest. I was obliged to hear mass daily, so he i|sed to come 
every morning. We went into the chapel royal, sat down, and 
had a talk about the affairs of Spain, or whatever else inter- 
ested us, and after the proper time we left the chapel. The 
next morning the official paper had : * His Majesty heard mass 
at such and such a time,' &c., &c." 

What stnick me very much in m}' intercourse with that 
very amiable man was the simi)licity with which, at din- 
ner or otherwise, he would introduce an anecdote or occur- 
rence with the words : Ijortque fetoU rot de Naples ; lorsquc 
fctois roi d^ Espagne, His simplicity shone forth more than 
ever when an old Conventionist, who had come from South 
America to Bordentown, dined with him. This man, whose 
name I have forgotten, but it could be recovered, had 
been a friend of Joseph's, — a regular Dantonist, or worse ; 
fled when Robespierre feU, knocked about in South America 
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under Bolivar and others ; and now, in his old age, was sitting 
at Joseph's table in America, and thou-ing^ in the regular old 
Convention style, the man who in the mean time had been 
king of Naples and worn the cix)wn of Spain. *'Thou re- 
memberest, Bonaparte," he would say, •* when Robespierre did 
this or tliat," — and I, much the junior, sitting between the 
two, having helped to beat and dethrone Joseph'^ brother. It 
was to me like the meeting of shades wo read of, like history 
oomc to life again in small details. 

TO FRANZ VON UOLTZENDORFF. 

The Day op Sedan, 1871. 

I understand what you say about the imjiossibility of pub- 
lishing my *' Humboldt " at present in Germany. . . . The word 
de$pot in English is taken more in the Greek sense than in tho 
German langnaj^c, where it gives somewhat the idea of a 
t^Tant. Frederic the Great was a man of profound genius, 
of a i)enetrating mind, and capable of high conceptions. lie 
identified himself completely with the state, not with the peo- 
ple ; he loved justice, detested the idea of the ** anointe<U" 
called the king '* the first functionary of the state," had no spe- 
cial regard for Germany, — not the most distant conception of 
a free will and independent development in the citizen ; and a 
Titus, as then represented, was his ideal. Everything, he 
believed, should proceed from the government, and bo en- 
forced by the government. Prussia still suffers from these 
maxims. His mind conceived all conditions in practical life ; 
but of liberty he knew nothing. Whosoever under his sway 
presumed to lift a finger in defence of manly independoncc 
was soon silenced. It is true, he allowed a Kant to speak of 
a republic as the best form of government, but it was nothing 
but idle talk. In my opinion, Frederic II. was tho most en- 
lightened absolutist, — and he meant to be that. • • • But 
why all this? Wo both love Germany, and liberty and 
justice ... 

I sent you yesterday a book of mine^'which you have doubt* 
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less never seen : ** Essays on Labor and Propcrtj'," publisbed 
in 1811. It was written against the Communists; at least 
tbey gave the motive for it I refute tbe old arguments, tbat 
at lirst all things were given to all, and found the origin of 
property' on appro[>rialion and produetion with its consequent 
free disposition. Since then, 1 have added much in conGrma- 
tion of m}' views, but no fundamental opinion is changed. I 
have constantly written against Communism, Jacobins, and 
Sans Culottes, — the worst of all. Sans Culottes in ki<l gloves. 
The Internationals^ I imagine, are prc'tty much the same. 
How is it that tliesc people have made use of my maxim? ^ I 
formed it and modelled it with great care in delivering lec- 
tures on the inter-development and inter-dependence of the 
two ideas, right and duty^ — the inter-completing ideas, as I 
call them ; and now a man like Karl Marx delivers a speech, 
adopting a motto which I formulated against the very thing 
be holds up, — Democratic Absolutism. I wish I could make 
its origin and puri)osc known to all the world. 

It sometimes seems to me that the Germans are now the 
only resolute and earnest i>eople. England, the freedom-dis- 
tributing and nations-producing, has gone back for a time ; 
but as she is the only country which in the period of absorb- 
ing centralism remained free from its influence, so I believe 
she will ere long take part with Germany. Where nations live 
nnd arc conscious of their existence, the marriages of princes 
arc of little consequence, but it is likely that a marriage 
between '* Fritz " and a daughter of England may be the 
means of uniting the two countries, and thus prove a happy 
event. 

TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

Decemrer 11, 1871. 

. . • I must tell you of a pleasant occurrence in my lecture- 
room. I had spoken at length of the representative system 
of two bouses, and the dislike of the French Democrats to the 

1 "* No Right without iU Dot/ ; no Duty withoat iu Right" 
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bicameral system. I referred to the last number of the ^ ^ Revue 
dcs Deux Moudes " — in wliich there was a long article recom- 
mending it to tlie French people and quoting repeatedly my 
*' Civil Liberty *• — and concluded the lecture, when a student 
came up to me and told me what I requested him instantly to 
relate to the whole class [from eight}* to one hundred stu* 
dents in the law school]. It was this: The student had 
heard Laboulaye lecture in Paris just before the war. AVhen 
LalK>ulayc s|)okc of the bicameral system, recommending it, 
he concluded his remarks with relating that Jefferson one day 
visited Washington, and, full as JctTerson was of French 
views, he zealously attacked the system of two Houses. 
Washington replied that Jeflcrson was much Ixftter informed 
than himsc>lf on such topics, but that he would adhere to the 
exiKiricnce of Knglnnd and America. ** You yourself," said 
the General, ** liave proved the exc<?lloncc of two houses this 
ver}* mouKMit." ** I," snid JcffiirHon ; '* how is that, Gen- 
eral?" ** You have," replied tlie heroic snge, ** turned your 
hot tea from the cup into tlie saucer, to get it cool. It is the 
same thing we desire of the two houses." There is not the 
least doubt in m}* mind that Laboulaye told this, but whence 
has he the delectable anecdote? I should give much to know. 
It comes in so well, and it is always delightAil when ix)pnlar 
illustration helps the truth. 

TO GENERAL GARFIELD. 

December 18, 1871. 

... I think the Germans committed a blunder in passing 
their new coinage law. That they adopted gold as the exclu- 
sivc basis of expressing value is sound and good, — but to talk, 
on occasions like this, of a tramtiton law I It is Just as if a 
man, in order to save trouble, were to shave himself a little by 
way of transition to a clean shave. • • • Can you not get a law 
passed that there shall be in the Department of State books 
kept, called the Great Books of Naturalization, in which a 
record shall be kept of every declaration of intention, and of 

27 
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every final natoralization, and that a naturalization is not 
complete until the naturalizing couit has received authentic 
information that the record has taken place* I write this as 
umpire. Large sums depend upon the question, Was N. N* 
citizen of the United States at such a time? • • • 
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IN THE nOUSE OF REPU£S£NTATIV£S. 

Febkuart 2C, 1872. 

Besd twice, referred to the Committee on tlie Judiciary, and ordered to be 

printed. 



Mr. Garfield, on leave, introduced the following bill ^ : — 

A BILL 

To establish a record of naturalization in the Department of 

State. 

Whereas the immigration into the United States is constantly 
increasing, and personal security, as well as international 
Justice, require a record and registration of naturalization^ 
and experience has shown that the certificates of naturali- 
zation arc frequently lost by change of residence, while the 
records of the courts in which the act of naturalization is 
recorded are often imperfect and incomplete, all of which 
are evils which needs must increase in a country so liberal of 
naturalization toward strangers as ours ; and 

Whereas the Department of State has the sole authority to 
issue passports to citizens going abroad, which in cases of 
naturalized citizens require documentary evidence of their 
naturalization; and 

Whereas the dignity of becoming the AiU participant In the 
rights and privileges of a citizen of the United States , 
demands a complete and permanent record: Thereforei 

1 Thif bill waa prepared by Francis Lieber. 
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2k it enacted &y the Senate and Houte of Representatives of the 
United Slates of America in Congress assembled^ That the Sec* 
rctarj* of State be, and he b hcixiby, required to keep a book 
or books, to be called the llccord of Naturalization, in which 
all declaratioDS of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, as well as the actual naturalizations, shall be duly 
and systematically entered, and conveniently kept for read^' 
reference. 

Sec. 2. That the process, or act of naturalization, shall not 
be considered as perfected, and shall not be perfect in law, and 
with reference to civil and political rights, until the res|)ective 
naturalization shall have been entered in said Record of Na- 
turalization ; and all courts, Ijcfore issuing persons naturali- 
zation papers, shall forward the same to the Secretary of State 
for registration and record, and the Secretary of State, alter 
recording the same, shall cause to be indorsed thereon a cer- 
tificate that the same has been duly recorded, and shall imme- 
diately forward the paper or papers thus indorsed to the owner 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of State, on payment of a fee 
of dollars, shall furnish to any naturalized citizen, who 
may have lost his naturalization papers, a certified copy of 
registration thereof in the Department of State, and such cer- 
tificates copied from the Record of Naturalization, and duly 
signed by the Secretary of State, and sealed with the seal of 
the Department of State, shall have the same force and au- 
thority in every court of law as the original certificate of 
naturalization. 

Sec. 4. That there shall be published, annually, under the 
direction of the Secretary' of State, and as a public document 
of the Department of State, a complete list and enumeration 
of all foreign-bom citizens of the United States naturalized 
during the past year, with the proper characteristics and 
dates. 

Sec. 5. That this act shall take effect on Joly foorth, 
eighteen hundred and seventy-two. 
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TO CHARLES SUMNER. 

New Yobk, December 22, 1871. 
I have road your rosolutions regarding the one-term presi- 
dency with great attention, and hoixs to receive a legible copy. 
Let me ask you whether Mr. Clay was not for one term of $ix 
yiargJ I have the impression that he was. Second, have 
you resolved in your mind whether it would not be Ixsneficial, 
if the term of four years should remain, to make the citizen 
(would citizen not be better than person f) who has been 
President, re-eligible after two terms of four years only? I 
do not say that I have quite made up my mind, but think six 
years, once and forover, would be best. Has not John Q. 
Adams expressed himself on this subject? I have the im- 
pression that ho has, but you must know that much lK*ttcr, 
and would have mentioned it. Send me all about this subject. 

TO PRIVY-COUNCILLOR BLUNT8CHLI. 

New York, February 10, 1872. 

A mixture of dissatisfaction and mortification has long pre- 
vented me from writing to you ; but am I to give up forever 
the delight of corres|x)nding with you? Tlie gentleman who 
undertook the translation of 3'our law book suddenly ceased 
his communications to me. Three of my letters remained 
unanswered without there having been the slightest misunder- 
standing. I cannot in the least account for his strange con- 
duct ; but it is extremely disagreeable to me. . . . 

Have you read Laveleye's essay, La Revanche de la France^ 
It is excellent; and to all he says about Catholicism in 
France and in Germany I could add much on its baneful in- 
fluence in tliis countiy, and on the dark Aiturc it is preparing 
for America. Is it not strange that Catholicism in South 
America, or at least in Mexico, is not Ultramontane? The 
melancholy Mexican or half-Indian would not have opposed 
Ultramontanism had not the political stream decided against 
it. The state wanted the duirch endowments, and took pes- 
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session of them. With us, universal suffrage leads to bribing 
for votes, and spending large sums of money upon the Irish, 
and so on. But you have seen all this from the papers I have 
sent you. ... I have a great favor to ask of the librarian of 
3'our university. Towards the end of the last century, or the 
beginning of the ninctoenth, a Latin newspaper was pub- 
lished, I believe weekly, somewhere in the south of Germany. 
AVhcrc was it, and how did they express '* President of the 
United States? '* What was the name of the pai)cr, and how 
long did it last? Was not Washington called Vasinousf 
Was not tlie editor's name Schultzc, — if that indeed can be 
called a name ? . • • 

Have you any impression — a clear idea no one can have 
— how thingfi in Franco will end? End I Do you remero* 
ber tny |)roiK>Hfd tliat Fran(X3 Khotild adopt a cr)nHtitution In 
wblcli llourlKiniMm, OrloaniHm, llonapartism. Two Chaml>crs, 
One Chamber, Communism, Guillotinism, International Hack- 
ing, and McdliEval Discord, — where every rat fought with 
ever}' rat — should change by Olympiades? ... Do 3*ou hear 
from Laboulaye ? I have not heard from him since the war, 
and cannot be the first to write, after the silly letters he pub- 
lished here. Besides, I had written the last letter, full of 
friendship. ... 

I spoke above of the evils of Catholicism. What shall I 
say of the atheism of our times, — universal, scientiGc, earn- 
est, and almost enthusiastic? Not long ago the announce- 
ment was made in a German paper, published in St. Louis, 
that a collection was pro[)OScd for Feuerbach, then living in 
NUmberg in great poverty; and, as an additional induce- 
ment, it was mentioned that ho was the first bold, unreserved 
atheist in German}'. 

The senate has confirmed the treaty with Mexico, which 
extends my commission as umpire until January, 1873. I 
can therefore not visit Europe in 1872. I had intended to 
give up my professorship, commission, — over}^hing, and 
finish all by May, 1872 ; but it is not to be. Farewell until 
then, and pour a little Joy and courage into my veins. • • • 
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TO GENERAL O. H. DUFOUR, HONORARY PRESIDENT OP 
THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE, GENEVA. 

New York, April 10, 1872. 

Sir, — A fow clays ago I received your favor of February 
1, in which you express the desire of the International Com- 
mittee of Geneva to know my |)ersonal opinion on the accom- 
panying proposition to establish an ** International Judicial 
Institution for tlie I'revention and Repression of Infractions 
of the Convention of Geneva." I readil}* give 3*ou m}' opin- 
ion, although our views regarding the carrying out of the 
principles, on which we wholly agree, will diflTcr. 

1 aiu one of thoso Jurists who have declared themselves dis- 
tinctly and eniphaticall}' in favor of con.stantly expanding and 
multiplying international arbitration and rcconcilintion. I 
have even strongl}' rcconunended returning to the custom of 
the Mi<ldlc Ages, and selecting the law faculties of universi- 
ties of high repute for international arbiters ; but I have ex- 
pressed myself as early as in my "Political Etliics** against 
the idea of a permanent high court of nations, by whom all 
international misunderstandings should be decided, as unde- 
sirable and without effect, — if it could be established. I have 
not changed my opinion. Who should be the sherilT of a 
high court of nations? and what common court, even, would 
have any impressive authority if it were not known that its 
decrees would be carried out bj* public power? Hugo Gro- 
tius was quoted at the Congress of the European nations at 
Vienna ; but he was thus quoted, above monarchs, ministers, 
and nations, h'^cawie he was an unoflhcial man, absent from 
the strife, and who had written his work on Peace and War 
at the dictation of reason and justice, without any special 
connection with the cases in question, appealing to reason. 
Justice, and equity alone. 

Free nations would always be disadvantageously placed be- 
fore such a court ; for governments more or less despotic can 
easier combino and plot than free nations, for freedom im- 
plies publicityi and free nations stand especially io need of 
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autonomy. This need, witliout meaning isolation, increases 
with the advance of freedom and tlic expanse of self-govern- 
ment. I feel very sure that few American citizens would 
be willing to entrust a contested cause, of which his com- 
monwealth is a participant, to a permanent high court of 
nations, however much he may favor courts of arbitration 
established by special treaties. They have power and their 
decisions have force for the very reason that they are consti- 
tuted b^' mutual and especial consent, and for the special 
occasion. It is not puerile Jealousy, but the necessity of aa- 
tonom}', which would prevent a free nation of any magnitude 
Joining a permanent international high court. ... As a gen- 
eral remark, I beg to repeat on this occasion, that one of far 
the moHt effectual and bencHcent things that, at this very 
Juncture, could be done for the promotion of the intercourse 
of nations in [icace or war (and there is intercourse in war, 
since man cannot meet man without intercourse) — one of the 
most promising things in matters of internationalism, would 
be the meeting of the most prominent Jurists of the law of 
nations, of our Cis-Caucasian race — one from each country, 
in their individual and not in any public capacity — to settle 
omong themselves certain great questions of the law of na- 
tions as yet unsettled, such as neutrality, or the aid of 
barbarians, or the duration of the claims or obligations of 
citizenship. I mean settle as Grotius settled^ — by the strength 
of the great argument of Justice. A code or proclamation, as 
it were, of such a body, would soon acquire far greater au- 
thority than the book of the greatest single Jurist. I hope 
such a meeting may be brought about in 1874. . . . With sen- 
timents of the highest regard, and the warmest wishes that 
the Geneva Convention may become more and more one of 
the very elements of international progress for our race, I am, 
d(C., d(C. • • • 

TO JUDGE THATER. 

Mat 18, 1872. 

I do not believe I wholly agree with you about the **Ala* 
bama" question, my dear Woolsack, because I think you mis* 
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take the demands of the United States. As to the remote or 
consequential damages, — I have to sec much of tlicsc in my 
Amcrico-Mcxican wig. . . . The census of the German em- 
pire has just been published — 41,000,000 -\- in the empire ; 
add 10,000,000 of German Austrians, — and how many Ger- 
manic cosmopolitan loafers, like myself? sa}* a million or two, 
— and you have fully 52,000,000 German critters. It is not 
equal to the English-speaking set ; that cannot be far iVom 
eighty to eighty-five millions. Now reflect how at one time 
the non-Germanic nations had the sway, — all South America, 
Mexico, and North America; why, we were fairly sur- 
rounded and hemmed in by the French, Canada, Louisiapa, 
all the Mississippi, but the Anglo-Saxon broke through and 
prevailed. ... I am sorr}' to hear that Mrs. Thayer is subject 
to that malady which afllicts the women of the Cis-Caucasian 
portion of the Arj'an race, a malady* which used to be called 
in ancient law Latin the furor hotuc'cleanandt. My wife is so 
ashamed of this infirmity, poor soul, she does it as much aa 
possible furtively. • • • 

TO FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 

New York, May 20, 1872. 

I thank you for your ** Right of Conquest," which I read 
with much interest, and with some pleasure in sccins: mv 
name mentioned. It appears to me that in counting up the 
fair grounds for conquest you have forgotten the one of a 
national nccossit}% This is dangerous, but not, therefore, the 
less true. If Socrates declared '* all noble things to be difll- 
cult," there is a still greater, — that all acts of the highest 
nature are dangerous. If Louisiana had not peaceabl}- joined 
America, and the United States, recognizing her high mission, 
had not obtained possession of the mouth of the ^lississippi 
by offers of compromise, would it not have been her duty to 
have acquired it by force? Therefore there are wars where 
the right is on both sides. Should Germany never have the 
right to compel the nine millions of Austrians, by oonqnest, to 
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return again to her dominion, if there is no other way to de- 
pose the Ilapsbiirgcrs? . • . 

I, or rather my wife, sends you a sonnet to Milton, which 
she found in looking through my Journal, and which I wrote 
in 1843, after having read Charles S3'ipmond*s ** Prose Writ- 
ings of Milton." I am not ashamed of it. Did not your and 
my hero, Hugo Grotius, write poetry? True, it was in Latin ! 
The patriotic blindness of Milton has always made the deep- 
est impression upon me. Milton, too, was the first who made 
liberty of the press a positive subject for political philosophy, 
and expressed his opinions openly and distinctly. And how 
perfect was his language ! English was for him the lyre in 
Arion*s hand. Therefore all the greatest orators of England 
— Chatham, Burke, all — took Milton for their example, for 
with him they found the purest English, fVec fix>m platitudes 
or liombast. ... 

If it is no trouble, I bog you to send mc a complete cata- 
logue of the University of Strosburg. In 1846, in one of 
my writings, I recalled the fact that under Adrian profes- 
sors were appointed to lecture in different places, and Pole- 
roon of Lao<licea instructed in oratory at Rome, Loodicea, 
Smyrna, and Alexandria. The travelling professor had a free 
passage on the emperor's ships, or on the vessels laden with 
grain. In our days of steamlx>ats and railroads the travel- 
ling professor should be reinstated. Why could not the same 
person teach in New York and in Strasburg? • • • 

j TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCHLL 

I Mat 30, 1872. 

• This, my dear friend, is Decoration Day — a day which 

the matter-of-fact American, with German fervor and Ilellenic 
grace, has appointed to decorate the graves of the brave men 
who fell in the 8er\icc of their countrj* during the CIytI War, 
... On this da}' I will send yon a sonnet on Milton, which 
my wife found in my Journal. You remember that the phy- 
sicians told Milton he would certainly become blind if he con-' 
tinned to write so much ; but the ardent advocate of fireedom 
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willingly sacrificed his precious sight. ... I had to think 
of Goethe in comparison with him ; for a more unpatriotic or 
unci vie poet than the great Aix)Ilo, with his many stars and 
honors, has never existed. Can you still read Goethe's prose 
writings? Docs not ** Werthcr's Leiden" seem silly to 3'ou? 
**0 Strasburg, du wunderschune Stadt," I found myself 
singing this morning in bed. I learnt the song as a school- 
boy. It was one of those penny songs which were hung up on 
strings for sale at the corners of some streets. Iloltzcndorff 
should publish a collection of these old patriotic soldiers' and 
people's songs, as for instance ♦» Prince Eugene " and others, 
showing that the people of Alsatia remained German in their 
feelings. rfefTcl was entirely Gcrmao. Every schoolboy 
had his poems by heart. • . . 

TO PROFESSOR BLUNTSCIILL 

JuxE 28. 1872. 

It is so fearfully hot, my dear friend, that I can do nothing 
but write to you. This does not sound courteous, but it is 
true. Seated in your library, with a case involving millions 
of dollars dei>cnding on your decision, thermometer at 88* 
Fahrenheit, is no trifle! What has refreshetl me in this 
heat was this morning's news, that 3'esterday the demand of 
Geneva for consequential damages has been withdrawn. Were 
I near 3*on I should invite you to take a glass of wine with me, 
probably iced champagne, to the weal of international law. 

The question of the. method of voting occupies the people 
here as much as in England, and a friend wrote to me a few 
da^'s ago that the Swiss have adopted a new method. Is it so ; 
and has anything been published in which the Swiss plan of 
voting and the so-called representation of the minority has 
been clcarl}' defined? 

In my opinion all this is a matter of expediency, I haye 
come to the conclusion : 

1. That modem citizenship Acquires representation, and 
representation must principally depend upon the vote ; eleo* 
tions must be widely extended, or are yalaeless. 
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2* Tlmt to vote for a representative is not a natural right. 
It miglit appear logically a natural right to vote in the agora 
ivbercver there is absolute democracy*, but never otherwise. 
The reasons are clear, but my thermometer is too high for me 
to state them. 

3. The right, and therefore the duty, to vote for four rep- 
resentativcs, maj' be misapplied for the right to give four 
votes to one representative. Neither morality, logic, nor 
law permit this. The right to vote is no substance which can 
be divided or united as one ma^' choose. 

4. The minority is not a substantive power as the majority, 
but only a negation of the latter. The majority is always 
one ; while the minorit}* oden comprises many sub-minorities 
opposed to each other. Where there was simply a majority 
and minority, the minority representation had occasionally a 
good effect. ... 

Maccabees ! we have the oven hero I • . . 

Faust does well to call Satan the king of flies. No more 
impertinent perseverance or nnnerving familiarity can tor* 
ment poor human beings, and I am unhappily one of the 
tormented now. • • . 



TO FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 

August 11, 1872. 

... I do not agree with you in what you say about mod- 
cm emigration. At all times men have looked for a better 
country, when the country of their birth became too crowded or 
too barren, and our easy mode of transportation has naturally 
brought al>out a new and peaceful migration. To possess a 
portion of the earth, to call a few acres his own, is a glorious 
feeling to one who for years has cultivated fields that belonged 
to others, and who perhaps could eat meat but fifteen times 
during the year. You should see the Swedes in Minnesota, 
or the Germans in Missouri or Kansas, where the}' point to 
their one hundred and fifty or two hundred acres of land. The 
right to emigrate belongs to the earliest rights of the individaaL 
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Through cinigratloa the Almighty has directed mankind to 
spread over the earth ; and the higher aud more uniform the cul- 
ture, the more emigration and immigration will increase. The 
emigrant by no means proves that he has no love for his country, 
especially if a man who would gladly have sacrificed himself 
for his fatherland has been forced from it, as in times past 



TO PRESIDENT A. D. WHITE. 

New Tobk. September 19, 1872. 

Mr DEAR Sir, — You misunderstood me. IIoltzendorfT 
wrote to me that when he was at London several Americans 
told him he ought to come to America and give us some lec- 
tures, lie added that he ought to have his travelling expenses 
at least secured, and asked me how this was. I, thcreui)on, 
wished to see some one of tlie committee^ as I have seen these 
gentlemen called, who engage lecturers for the winter. Not 
knowing who these gentlemen are, I asked you whether you 
could tell me. This is all. I simply wished to give Von I loltzen- * 
dorfTsome more definite information. I had a slight fear that 
3'ou might take my question as a faint suggestion, and therefore 
guarded myself against it A suggestion, even the faintest, of 
inviting IloUzendorfi*, or any one else, to Cornell University 
would have been indelicate in me, and I think inappropriate in 
any one at an^- time. I repeat m}' question : can you tell nie 
where I might obtain some sort of information regarding lec- 
turers calleil over from Europe ? I admire neither Buckle nor 
Froude. Ingeniously canning tlirough a fancy, or learnedly 
pleading for a historical client, is not the earnestness and com- 
prehensiveness, the manly love of truth, which form the ele- 
mentar}' requisites^ though not the only ones indeed — of the 
priest-like historian. The law of all herraencutics — namely, 
to find out by solid interpretation the truth of the text, not 
to try what b}* ingenuity we can screw into it — applies to the 
historian. But, I ask your pardon ; there are some things I 
cannot easily touch upon without branchiiig out » 
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TO FRANZ VON HOLTZENDORFF. 

New York, September 22, 1872. 

... I warn you that this will be nothing but a chatting 
letter ; but why should one not allow one's self the privilege 
for once? — besides, it will bo staccato. M3* words will be at 
intervals, like the shooting before Metz two years ago. . . . 
I shall soon send 3*ou.an article of mine on the '^ Sales of 
Arms " for your '* German Quarterly," which will also ap|)car 
in Jacquemyn*s ** Revue." • . . I thank ^'ou for the pamphlets 
you have sent me. Pray send mo the one containing the 
article on Richard Cobdcn. Your having written it makes 
me prespme you arc a free-trader, and if so we arc doubly 
comrades. I must also ask 3'ou for 3'our likeness. I always 
wish to have the iK>rtraits of authors in their books, if they 
can be trusted, and photography extends this pleasure to 
friends. Have you read Cochin's treatise on the govern- 
ment of large cities in the ^^Compte Rendu" of the Acad- 
em}* of l^Ioral and Political Science? It deserves attention. 
Cochin was my last remaining friend in France, and now ho 
is also dead. 

If I should be free nest year, I mean to traverse tho 
country between Basel and Ostend, including Metz and tho 
Rhine, Rheims, and Frankfurt. I shall call it my Burgundian 
pilgrimage. . . . 

Had I thought of it earlier, I should have collected a sum of 
money here as a premium for tho ver^' best ink at the Vienna 
Exposition. Good ink should be black while you are using it, 
not only become so ; it ought to flow from the pen readily, 
and ought not to lose color by ago. I have seen notes in the 
handwriting of Luther on the margin of his own Bible, and 
they were perfectly black ; and I have found papers written 
by me flfteen j'cars ago nttcrly illegible. Have you never 
suffered fVom the ink malady? I do so while writing these 
lines. Emperor William could do nothing more worthy his 
new empure than to promise fift}^ thousand thalers to the 
man who would deliver to him from me the ink proUuum 
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eti. Have you seen Calvin's letters? The ink is as black 
as bis Predestination and Condemnation tlicories. 

This was very nearly the last letter that Doctor Licbcr 
^vrotc. Toward the end of September he was ailing for 
a few days, and stayed in the houisc more as a mutter of 
precaution than from any apparent necessity. On the 
afternoon of the 2d of October, 1072, he was sitting quietly, 
listening to his wife, who was reading aloud to him as 
was her custom, when he gave one cry and immediately 
died. 

This was a peaceful end to a long and well-si)ent life, 
which had been devoted to the study and inculcation of 
tiie great lessons of political experience. Patria Cara : 
Carior Ltbcrtas: Veritas Carissima was the inscription he 
bad placed conspicuously vrithin his bouse, and the reader 
has seen how liebcr^s life was moulded by that thought 
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Channinc, Dr. Walter. 80. 
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"Civil Liberty,** 26-3, 2C4. 
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Fillmore, Millard, his declaration at 
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John Adams and his administratioo, 
06. 
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383, 3H0, 300, 404, 405, 400, 408, 
410, 417. 
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criminal procedure, the absurdity of 
the theory of proof, 202; booksel- 
lers, 282 ;*erudition, dufects of, 366. 
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dicted, 213; the condition of, in 1848, 
218; the condition of, in 1854, 274 1 
the pernicious effect of state sovei^ 
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Gilman, D. C, letter to, 335. 
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Gothic churches In comparison with 
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in 1821, 31, 34; the spirit that ani- 
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defeat, 45. 

Greek manners and customs, 30. 

Greene, George Washington, ITl* 

Greenleaf, Simon, 177. 
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limited mind, 2i)0. 
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tem to, 213, 214. 
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tlie movement, 27 ; his arrest, 29 ; 32, 
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Icon, 2, 6, 2U8; hu di«po>ition at 
Kho<df 82; in the Waterloo cam- 
paign, 7; wounded at Namur, 10; 
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Turner*, 6^ 25, 28, 29; imprisoned 
in J819, 2J; his early Mng*, 30; in 
the exfKrdition to Greece in 1822, 
31; Uh character in 18-22, 43; with 
Kiebuhr in l!ome, 43; travcU in 
Italy with Xiebuhr, 45; loave« Italy 
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59; h\n character in 1825, 61; his 
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sor of Uistory and Political Econ* 
oniy at the University of Suutli 
Carolina, 1835, 105; tlic preparation 
of "Political Ethics," 105, 112; ro- 
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originality claimed for his works on 
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petition for pardon to the King of 
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158; trip to Eun>po in 1844, 180; 
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ing the War of SeccHHion, 317; do- 
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Niebuhr, Barthold Georg: bis assist- 
ance to Liebcr in 1822, 43 ; his 
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40-68 ; procures Lieljer*s freedom, 
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paper correspondence, 78 ; his ad- 
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